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FOREWORD 


The world beyond the North Atlantic community of nations is no longer out 
of bounds to American scholarship. The study of-hitherto neglected societies and 
cultures has become a normal part of scholarly activity and the regular business 
of many students. To be sure; such studies receive more attention in graduate 
schools than in undergraduate colleges and are more prominent in some universities 
than in others, but they are already an accepted if not yet a standard part of the 
academic enterprise. 

This change has become evident only since the Second World War. It was 
scarcely foreseen by the academic world of thirty years ago, although a few 
pioneers had begun to grope their way toward what, for want of a better term, 
we now call “non-Western studies.” 

While the expression is imprecise and potentially misleading, its negative ele- 
ment accurately reflects the common feature thät brings together highly disparate 
cultures under a single label—the factor of neglect. Since Latin America and 
Slavic Europe have been almost as badly neglected in the curriculum as Asia and 
Africa, it is pragmatically justifiable to treat them as part of the “non-Western 
world. eS ~~ - 

In the words of a recent report addressed. tothe liberal arts college, “The 
essential purpose of non-Western studies is not toenlarge the fraction of the world 
that the student knows about -but! to redress the-present neglect of some of the 
varieties of human experience that must be taken account of in liberal education.” * 

This symposium was born of-a conviction that non-Western studies have now 
passed their period of probation.. [The seventeen -articles document this thesis by 
showing the degree to which “the neglected cultures are receiving the scholarly 
attention of humanists and social scientists, historians and linguists. Although 
this is the first systematic analysis of the non-Western emphasis in higher educa- 
tion, the authors, not content with a summing-up, also address themselves to the 
outlook for future development. In doing so they make clear that the momentum 
of non-Western studies is far from spent and.that this fruitful stimulus has still 
to penetrate large sectors of higher education~ 

These articles cover the beginning that was made by the early pioneers before 
the Second World War; the significance of foundation and government support; 
the reason emphasis was originally placed on training graduate students, the effort 
to integrate language-learning with area subjects; the evolution from area studies 
as an interdisciplinary activity which often gave degrees to area programs, degrees 
for which were usually given by any one of the several disciplines; and, finally, 
they describe the continuous increase of undergraduate participation in non- 
Western studies. ae 

Since 1951, when Wendell C. Bennett identified- twenty-five “integrated area pro- 
- grams,” there has been a steady increase of non-Western studies at the graduate 
level. By 1964, according tō a_directory issued by the Department of State, there 





1 Non-Western Studies in the Liberal Arts College (Washington, D C > Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, 1964). 
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were 146 graduate language and area programs at 61 universities.” Fifty-five pro- 
grams at thirty-four institutions received federal support under the National De- 
fense Education Act.” In addition, many programs enjoyed foundation assistance. 
But clearly the major initiative had been taken by the institutions themselves, 
irrefutable evidence of the established position of non-Western studies. 

The conquest of a handful of major graduate schools is not the same, however, 
as victory in the total framework of higher education. Undergraduates may 
and do study in the graduate programs, and there are a substantial number of non- 
Western programs designed specifically for undergraduates. Yet, although over 
600 colleges and universities offer some non-Western course work, most undergradu- 
ates still complete their formal education without even a nodding acquaintance 
with a civilization other than‘ their own. It thus appears that we are far from 
overcoming general educational ' neglect of foreign cultures. 

But non-Western studies are more than a device to counteract neglect. As a 
scholarly means of approaching! instruction and research, the multidisciplinary 
emphasis of “area studies” has, by challenging the isolation of the several disci- 
plines, strengthened their capabilities for dealing with contemporary intellectual 
problems. Whether or not one can foresee the complete removal of the artificial 
boundaries that academic departments erected in the twentieth century, it is 
already clear that the special effort now known as non-Western studies, by 
attacking parochialism and crossing departmental lines, will have won a permanent 
place in our curriculum and our'scholarship. 

Conservative as it is in most respects, the academic world welcomes the 
continuous bombardment of new ideas. The most successful ones are absorbed 
into and become an organic part of higher education. As these articles indicate, 
serious study of the non-Western world has already altered American higher 
education and, in some ways, the nature of scholarship itself. 

Donatp N. BIGELoOw 
Lyman H. LEGTERS 


2 Wendell C. Bennett, Area Studies in American Universities (New York. Social Science 
Research Council, 1951); Language and Area Study Programs in American Universities (Wash- 
ington, D C.: U.S. Department of State, 1964). Programs focusing on Western Europe have 


been subtracted in both cases. 
3 Donald N. Bigelow and Lyman H. Legters, NDEA Language and Area Centers. A Report 


on the First Five Years (Washington, D C.: US, Office of Education, 1964). 
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ABSTRACT: University initiative in the development of non- 
Western studies stemmed from a scholarly conviction that long- 
term academic neglect must be overcome, reinforced by the 
external challenges of World War II. Even before substantial 
aid was forthcoming from foundations and the federal govern- 
ment, the academic world had taken basic steps to incorporate 
the non-Western world within its purview. This was done, 
often with foundation help, largely under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. When direct outside assistance came, it left 
to the universities the fundamental task of evolving appropriate 
instructional and research procedures. More especially, it left 
to them the maintenance of scholarly standards. The major 
challenge confronting non-Western studies today is to be able 
to develop fruitful interaction with the theoretical aspects of 
the various disciplines, simultaneously with the introduction of 
non-Western subject matter into the undergraduate curriculum. 
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HE study of the non-Western world 

is today an important preoccupa- 
tion of American higher education. 
During the last three decades our uni- 
versities and colleges have steadily ex- 
panded their facilities for research and 
teaching on practically all major areas 
of the world beyond North America and 
Western Europe, the traditional base of 
American education. Much of this ef- 
fort dates from World War II. The 
British, who are second only to the 
United States in their efforts to break 
the bonds of ethnocentricity,’ have been 
impressed by the scale of the American 
effort, the kind of organization on which 
it is based, and its emphasis on modern 
studies.” 

The immediate if not the long-range 
consequences of this effort to absorb the 
non-Western world are apparent in the 
expansion of the curriculum, the train- 
ing of hundreds of area specialists, the 
teaching and study of unusual lan- 
guages, the expansion of library hold- 
ings, and the growth of research and 
publications in the non-Western fields. 
General acceptance by educational au- 
thorities was recently expressed by the 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York in stating that educational 
programs in our schools and colleges 
“must be liberated from their narrow 
preoccupation with Western civilization 
in order that less provincial and more 
competent citizens and leaders might be 
developed in the future”? Although 


1See Great Britain, Report of the Inter- 
departmental Commission of Enquiry on 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African 
Studtes (The so-called Scarbrough Report, 
London Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1947), 

2 Great Britain, University Grants Commit- 
tee, Report of the Sub-Committee on Ortental, 
Slavonic, East European and African Studies 
(The so-called Hayter Report, London: Uni- 
versity Grants Committee, 1961), p. 53. 

8 Ward Morehouse, The International Di- 
menstons of Education in New York State 


the federal government and private 
foundations have given impressive fi- 
nancial support, the institutions of 
higher education provided most of the 
initiative and must bear the continuing 
responsibilities. 


ORIGINS OF AMERICAN EFFORTS 


The character of the American effort 
to absorb the non-Western world into 
higher education derives from two inter- 
acting but different forces that came 
together during World War II. These 
forces stemmed from the needs of the 
country and from the needs of scholar- 
ship. The world of affairs, which has 
always had a powerful influence on the 
world of scholarship, in this case pro- 
vided a stimulating and creative rather 
than a destructive influence. The sud- 
den expansion of American responsibili- 
ties during World War II and the com- 
plexity and urgency of the international 
problems which had to be faced com- 
pelled the universities to co-operate 
with the government in taking heroic 
measures to overcome vast areas of 
ignorance. ‘This co-operation gave an 
impetus to experimentation with new 
techniques of teaching living languages, 
thus bringing to prominence the science 
of linguistics and preparing the way for 
such later developments as the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 


(Albany State Education Department, 1963), 
p 7; US. Bureau of External Research, De- 
partment of State, Language and Area Study 
Programs in American Universities (Wash- 
ington, DC Department of State, 1964); 
Donald N Bigelow, “The Center Concept and 
the Changing Curriculum,” Higher Education, 
July 1962; Sydney Montz, A Sample Survey 
of Area Programs at American Universities 
(New Haven. Human Relations Area Files, 
Yale University), “The Future of Russian 
Studies,” Survey, No 50, January 1964; 
Wendell C Bennett, Area Siudies in American 
Universities (New York Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1951); R B. Hal, Area 
Studies (New Yoik: Social Science Research 
Council, 1947). 
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1958, which has provided funds for re- 
search, instruction, materials, and stu- 
dent support in all the critical languages 
and areas of the world. So sparse were 
our scholarly resources in 1941 that 
those who knew anything about the 
major non-Western areas had to be 
grouped together in teams in order to 
co-operate with and supplement each 
other, thus laying the foundation for the 
area centers and research programs that 
universities set up after the war. But 
it is important to note that the war 
and the new responsibilities of the 
United States would not of themselves 
have been sufficient explanation for the 
new trends if it had not been for the 
fact that these events coincided with a 
far-reaching change in the power rela- 
tion between the Western and the non- 
Western worlds consequent on the de- 
cline of imperialism and the rise of 
communism. The last half-century- did 
much to shatter the Western belief in 
progress and the perfectibility of man. 
Similarly, events have overthrown belief 
in the universal applicability of Western 
science and institutions and in the uni- 
linear concept of societal growth. Only 
the Communists, who now present the 
developing parts of the world with a 
competing form of state and world 
organization, have continued to cling to 
unilinear views of societal growth and 
the universal applicability of Commu- 
nist institutions. Americans now read- 
ily accept the political and cultural 
pluralism of the new world. 

American scholarship was ready to 
take up the new challenges and oppor- 
tunities that the urgent world of politics 
provided. It was to the social sciences 
that political events brought the main 
challenge and the greatest opportunities. 
The humanities had- long been con- 
cerned with the religions, philosophies, 
languages, and arts of other societies, 
especially in Asia and North Africa. 


These wide-ranging interests were not 
reflected in the curriculum except in a 
few major universities in England and 
America, but the humanists, if we in- 
clude religionists, had been the least 
culture-bound of all the disciplines.* 
However, the social scientists and 
social psychologists, who had paid little 
attention to the non-Western world, 
were now beginning to realize that data 
on all significant societies in the world 
were important to the theoretical 
growth of their disciplines. Generaliza- 
tions should be based on as broad a 
range of comparable data as possible. 
Theories about man and his behavior 
should be tested through study of man 
in all the full richness of his experience. 
At the same time, the growth of new 
conceptual tools in the social sciences, 
the trend towards empirical research 
methods, and the strong influence of 
positivism explain in some measure a 
tendency to underrate the contributions 
already made by the humanists to the 
understanding of the rest of the world 
and a reluctance to believe that accept- 
able data could be drawn from the 
ancient societies of Asia and Africa. 
The social scientist had to have modern, 
not classical languages; field work, 
not travelogues; translations, not philo- 
sophical treatises; and, above all, 
trustworthy statistics. There was an 
appreciation of the desirability of uni- 
versal data but sufficient skepticism of 
the possibility of acquiring it to dis- 
courage investment in language-learning. 
In this situation, political pressures 
played their role. Much of the work 
that had to be done on foreign societies 
in World War II was done by anthro- 
pologists, social psychologists, phi- 


t For a discussion of pre-World War II area 
studies see Donald N. Bigelow and Lyman H. 
Legters, NDEA Language and Area’ Centers 
(Washington, DC.: US. Office of Education, 
1964), 
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lologists, geographers, and historians. 
Alexander H. Leighton and the late 
Clyde Kluckhohn, psychiatrist-anthro- 
pologist and anthropologist, respectively, 
showed what could be done by social 
science in the analysis of Japanese value 
systems even under war conditions.’ At 
least as far as Asia is concerned, it is 
not too much to say that if the anthro- 
pologists bridged the gap between hu- 
manists and social scientists, then the 
structural linguists bridged the gap he- 
tween the teaching of classical and 
modern languages. It was no accident 
that the Committee on World Area Re- 
search of the Social Science Research 
Council (SSRC), set up in 1946, was 
under the chairmanship of a geographer 
and relied heavily on anthropologists. 
Most of the early publications on area 
studies were written by anthropologists, 
for example, Wendell C. Bennett, Julian 
Steward, Charles Wagley, and Sydney 
W. Mintz. í 

It was because American scholarship 
was ready for the challenge that the 
enormous demands generated by the 
war and its aftermath had a stimulating 
rather than a paralyzing effect. 


UNIVERSITY INITIATIVE 


Great changes such as the academic 
conquest of the non-Western world are 
not brought about in a fit of absence of 
mind. If the sun does not set on Amer- 
ican scholarship today, it is because 
of considerable organizational effort on 
university campuses. When new prob- 
lems arise in American higher education 
that require general attention, it is 
customary to work through one or both 
of the two councils, the SSRC or the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
(ACLS), or through one of the many 
professional associations. In this case 


ë See ‘Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword (Boston: Houghton, 1946). 
6 For a list see Bennett, of. ct, pp. 30-31. 


the SSRC set up a Committee on World 
Area Research in 1946 to survey de- 
velopments in area research and train- 
ing programs and to promote par- 
ticipation of social scientists in the 
improvement of the programs. The 
problems were many. In the universi- 
ties, the top priority was to train area 
specialists, men with full competence 
in a discipline plus specialization ir a 
specific area. Such men were neces- 
sary to conduct research, to train others, 
to give direction. While the committee 
also recognized the needs of govern- 
ment and business for’ men trained in 
foreign areas, it was expected that as 
higher education became more con- 
cerned with the non-Western world 
there would be an increasing demand 
for faculty competent to satisfy the 
teaching needs of undergraduate pro- 
grams. There was also a battle to be 
fought on the theoretical and organiza- 
tional front, for a rapid expansion of 
area studies was sure to meet with some 
resistance in the established depart- 
ments. Those who were trying to pro- 
mote area studies would need mutual 
support, financial assistance, and a 
national program. 

Each of the major universities set up 
some sort of administrative device, an 
institute, center, or interdepartmental 
committee, to carry out its area pro- 
gram, especially when research was an 
objective. While faculty and students 
usually retained departmental ties, the 
institute or chairman was given enough 
autonomy to carry out his mission. 

Important as were the contributions 
of the foundations and the federal gov- 
ernment, they could never have been 
made without the original commitment 
of the major universities to the promo- 
tion of non-Western studies signaled 
by the establishment of centers or other 
devices. The staff and directors of 
these programs had to press on al 
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fronts at the same time. They had to 
negotiate with departments to include 
area specialization in their degree pro- 
grams, recruit staff, provide for lan- 
guage instruction, stimulate new library 
policies, organize research projects, in- 
duce faculty to accept new courses, 
attend to the demands of state educa- 
tional systems for help in training high 
school teachers, advise foundations on 
the kind of assistance they needed, and 
maintain strong backing from the uni- 
versity administration. The center or 
program was the focus of work on the 
area and the unit for receipt and ad- 
ministration of funds. In the words of 
the Hayter Report: 


First they provided an excellent power- 
house to generate interest in these studies. 
The full-time Director and his small staff 
were well placed to initiate activity, and 
had a clear responsibility for doing so. 
Secondly, the centers with their variety of 
studies covering the area helped to break 
down the barriers between the disciplines 
and to encourage linguists, historians, 
geographers, lawyers, economists, anthro- 
pologists and others who were all study- 
ing the same region, to meet, talk to 
each other and understand one another’s 
problems 7 


These administrative devices impressed 
the British commission because they 
axplain the difference between the slow 
record of the United Kingdom after 
the Scarbrough Report (1947) and the 
rapid expansion in the United States 
DJeginning about the same time. It is 
-mportant to remember that the univer- 
sities set up their centers in order to 
work out the strategy and tactics of 
promoting non-Western area studies, 
including the appeal for foundation sup- 
port; the initiative came from the 
academic world. 

For the purpose of setting national 


* Great Britain, University Grants Commit- 
tee, op. cit, pp 57-58. j 


standards and helping foundations to 
determine where support should be 
given, the SSRC committee made sur- 
veys and drew up certain criteria for 
a good area program.* ‘These criteria 
were (1) official university acceptance 
and support of the program, (2) ade- 
quate library resources for both teach- 
ing and research on the area, (3) com- 
petent instruction in the principal 
languages of the area, (4) offerings 
in at least five pertinent subjects— 
disciplines—in addition to language in- 
struction, (5) some specific mechanisms 
for integrating the area studies, (6) an 
area research program, and (7) empha- 
sis on tbe contemporary aspects of the 
area. i 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INTEGRATION 


Leading scholars in the field pro- 
ceeded on certain Important assump- 
tions from the very beginning. They 
were that language and area studies are 
inseparable, and that research and in- 
struction in the area must reflect an 
“integrated” interdisciplinary approach. 
It was most certainly assumed by the 
SSRC committee that the problem was 
to get the disciplines interested in the 
non-Western world, not to substitute 
area for discipline. While substantial 
concentration on an area was encour- 
aged at the M.A. level, no encourage- 
ment was given to the granting of an 
area Ph.D.’ 

There were varying degrees of suc- 
cess in applying the principle of inte- 
gration to research and teaching. The 
difficulties were great. The area spe- 
cialists came mainly from history, 
anthropology, geography, literature, and 
international: relations. There were few 
economists, political scientists, social 


8 Bennett, op. cit, p. 46. 
8 For a discussion of the word “area” see 
Mintz, op cdt, p 4 
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psychologists, or sociologists with whom 
to co-operate. Nor was there any com- 
mon body of doctrine on the desirability 
of the method of interdisciplinary co- 
operation. But there was general ac- 
ceptance of the “five discipline rule” 
recommended by the Committee on 
World Area Research, and it was ap- 
plied in the administration of fellowship 
programs. A rule which might well 
have been better applied to research 
was ceremoniously applied to training. 
It was hoped that integration would 
take place in the mind of the student 
even if it had not in the mind of the 
professor.*® 

Although the area programs achieved 
‘their least success in co-operative inter- 
disciplinary research, it was very im- 
portant that this was set as a goal. In 
this way the area programs kept alive 
the idea that non-Western societies 
must be seen as a whole if they are 
to be properly understood. Now that 
more disciplines are involved, more men 
and materials available, and more mono- 
graphic work has been done, we may be 
ready for another effort to solve some 
of the big questions about the nature 
of non-Western societies. 

In spite of the comparative failure 
of area programs to bring about co- 
operative research among a significant 
number of disciplines there were several 
approximations to the ideal. One of 
the most ambitious was the University 
of Michigan’s Okayama field station 
experiment out of which came a volume 
based on scholarly co-operation. The 
Russian Research Center at Harvard 
concentrated on the production of dis- 
tinguished disciplinary studies: The 
University of Washington’s China Semi- 
nar set its sights for co-operative inter- 


10 See Mintz, op cit, pp. 19-34. 

11 See R, K. Beardsley, John W. Hall, and 
Robert Hall, Village Japan (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1959). 


disciplinary research.’* The tendency 
of specialists interested in the same geo- 
graphical area to meet and talk, whether 
in a structured manner or not, was 
strong enough to bring about a good 
deal of informal co-operation among 
scholars and to account for the high 
morale in most area programs. ‘This 
was also apparent in the high degree of 
enthusiasm for various experiments to 
teach courses in Asian or non-Western 
civilizations as a co-operative faculty 
venture. Some of these experiments 
led to publication of jointly prepared 
teaching materials, thus undoubtedly 
contributing to the further education of 
the faculty. 


FOUNDATION SUPPORT 


The academic profession set the 
standards through the Committee on 
World Area Research, but it was foun- 
dation support that helped to speed up 
the progress. The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion had given support to scholars 
interested in non-Western areas as early 
as 1933; the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York gave substantial support im- 
mediately after the war, and the Ford 
Foundation came into the picture on 
a large scale beginning in 1951 The 
Foreign Area Fellowship program, initi- 
ated by the Carnegie Corporation and 
now carried on jointly by the two 
councils, with support from the Ford 
Foundation, provided for a second post- 
war generation of scholars who were not 
covered by the G I. Bill, which had 
already helped the first postwar genera- 
tion of men and women to intensive 

12 See Franz Michael, with Stanley Spector, 
“Co-operative Area Research,’ World Politscs, 
I, No 1 (October 1949), pp. 148-155 

18 For example’ William Theodore DeBary 
(ed.), Introduction to Oriental Civilization, 
Vol. I: Sources of the Japanese Tradition; 
Vol. II: Sources of the Indian Tradition; 
Vol. ITI: Sources of the Chinese Tradition 


(New York’ Columbia University Press, 1958, 
1958, 1960), 
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language instruction. This support was 
decisive It protected the integrity of 
the universities, made it possible to 
avoid additional difficulties on the 
campus by reducing competition for 
scarce funds, and provided the essential 
ingredient of money for foreign travel 
and study on a scale unheard of before, 
but a necessary condition of success.** 


NDEA 


The support of the foundations was 
“ater supplemented by passage of 
NDEA. It had become clear by 1958 
that, while the major languages and 
areas were doing reasonably well, more 
especially Russia and the Far East, 
there was ample room for improvement 
in the methods of language instruction 
and coverage. The passage of the Act 
was important .for the tremendous lift 
it gave to language instruction, for the 
establishment of language and area 
centers as organizational devices to 
further the purposes of the Act, and 
for the support given to graduate stu- 
dents and summer institutes for second- 
ary school teachers to improve language 
instruction. This Act has been ad- 
ministered with scrupulous respect for 
the independence and dignity of the 
academic profession..° Among other 
things, as the Hayter Report pointed 
cut, it put the humanities on a level 
cf national importance with the sciences. 

The area programs today differ in 
detail, but all bear the mark of the 
patterns laid down by the Committee 
on World Area Research. At a mini- 
mum the main ones have intensive 
training in various languages and inter- 
disciplinary degree programs for the 

14For further detail on the role of the 
foundations see Joseph Axelrod and Donald 
N Bigelow, Resources for Language and Area 
Sindies (Washington, D C.: American Council 
on Education, 1962) 


15 See Bigelow and Legters, op cit, pp. 
4, 5. 


M.A. For the Ph.D. degree in the 
social sciences, they provide facilities 
for area specialization. They have fully 
matured from the older departments of 
Sinological, Arabic, Indian, Islamic, and 
Slavic studies with their emphasis on 
classical languages and literature. They 
emphasize the spoken languages, the 
social sciences, and field research; they 
restrict themselves mainly to the modern 
period 

In many universities'there are several 
centers, and arrangements such as in- 
formal seminars are often made to 
bring scholars together. This is par- 
ticularly true where Russian and Chi- 
nese studies coexist in the same uni- 
versity. In some cases two areas are 
formally linked together—for example, 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 
George Washington University. It is 
not uncommon for some students to 
take training in both Russian and Chi- 
nese studies. The regional M.A. degree 
is still the most important device of the 
area programs. It provides language 
and area training for those who wish 
to continue to the Ph.D and can also 
be used as a terminal or additional de- 
gree for students who wish to go into 
government or business. Those who 
proceed from the regional M.A. to the 
Ph.D. in a discipline usually spend one 
or two years abroad in field work. The 
amount of credit given to regional 
studies in the Ph.D. program varies but 
is not usually more than one fifth of the 
total. Because the addition of area 
studies to degree programs prolongs the 
period of study from one to three years, 
special financial support for such stu- 
dents is considered to be essential. 


THe ACADEMIC OUTLOOK 


The study of the non-Western world 
preceded and will undoubtedly outlive 
the language and area centers, the 
programs and committees that are now 
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the main instruments for its promotion. 
Eventually the non-Western world will 
be accepted as a natural part of the 
academic landscape, and those who have 
a special interest in it will be considered 
no more unusual than the exponents of 
American history or politics. That 
time has not yet come, but the main 
issue of acceptance is settled, and it is 
time to take stock of present problems 
and future trends in teaching and 
research, 

The advancement ‘of learning has 
never depended entirely on institutions 
of higher learning, but the unrestricted 
search for truth is one of their main 
functions. For the first ten years or 


so after World War II, the most im- 


portant theoretical research on non- 
Western areas was done in the uni- 
versities. One of the desirable by- 
products during this period was the 
dynamic relation between research and 
teaching which came about because of 
the newness of the field, the excitement 
of tackling fresh problems, and the 
ploneering atmosphere in the area pro- 
grams. A sense of academic adventure 
brought professors and students to- 
gether in a way not easy to emulate in 
more established fields. 

At the same time, the relation be- 
tween the universities and the govern- 
ment was changing because the needs of 
government soon outran the capacity 
of the universities to fulfill them. 
Government and government-supported 
research institutions absorbed large 
numbers of trained men who might 
otherwise have gone into academic work 
and used them to undertake research 
which the universities were not doing. 
In the long run, this development is to 
be welcomed. The area-trained special- 
ists may, indeed, be partly responsible 
for the growing realization in govern- 
ment that the maker of policy must, be 
concerned with all aspects of the lives 


of foreign peoples. In the eloquent 
words of officialdom itself: 


Not only must he be concerned with the 
processes of diplomacy and government, 
the basic physical and geographic endow- 
ments, the economic behavior, and the 
demographic patterns of some two hundred 
major foreign cultures, but the policy- 
maker must also be concerned with their 
social patterns and institutions, the web 
of religion, taboos, and myths, and the 
thought processes and self-images which 
enter into the national style. Thus govern- 
ment must know what the anthropologist, 
linguist, and social psychologist has to say, 
as well as the political scientist, economist, 
and historian.?® 


Problems and solutions 


The expansion of government-sup- 
ported research on foreign areas and in 
such fields as contribute to strategic or 
defense studies can have a stimulating 
and challenging impact on the univer- 
sities, but it also raises problems. The 
drain of manpower to government js 
twofold. There are those able scholars 
who choose, as is their right, the lite 
of policy and power, and there are those - 
whose primary responsibilities are to 


` their universities, but who contribute a 


certain amount of time to government 
as consultants. This diverts men from 
teaching and attracts them to policy- 
oriented research. In fact, the pres- 
sures of policy have done much to en- 
courage those social scientists who are 
tempted by the possibility of solving 
international and other problems and 
hope that the social sciences may be- 
come policy sciences. The consequent 
emphasis on empirical research meth- 
ods, on predictability and practical ap- 
plicability, tended at first to widen 
the gap between the theoretician, as 


16 U.S, Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
Department of State, External Research Re- 
port (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1963). 
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he thought of himself, and the area 
specialist. 

There were other factors contributing 
to the separation between those who 
emphasized theory and those who spe- 
cialized on specific areas. This was 
unfortunate because there is no basic 
entagonism between the two—the full 
development of theory depends on the 
accumulation of comparable data from 
all available sources. Yet the antago- 
rism has been deep enough to discour- 
age scholars, especially in sociology, 
social psychology, economics, and po- 
litical science, from investing the time 
and energy necessary to apply their 
discipline to a specific area. Some 
regional experts in these disciplines, 
after spending many years in language 
and area study, have drifted back into 
the main stream of theoretical involve- 
ment and have neglected their earlier 
work and interest. 

The solution to the problem is clear. 
Cne of the main tasks of the area 
centers today is to find ways in which 
to bring together the specialized area 
knowledge with the “scientific” interests 
of the social scientist. This is a task 
which can only be completed with time 
and patience One positive factor is 
the exhilarating opportunities for social 
scientists presented by the rapidly 
changing international scene. The new 
nations are living laboratories for the 
study of elite groups, of the economics 
of development, the transformation of 
value systems, the political process, 
urbanization—all the forces that block 
or promote change. 

But the social sciences cannot tackle 
all these problems without help. To 
quote John M. H. Lindbeck: 


In this effort the search of the humanities 
in the legacies of the past for human and 
social values, patterns and experiences is 
combined with the social sciences with 
their orientation toward the present and 


future. This is becoming the special feature 
of area studies: a combination of studies 
which illuminate the particularistic and 
unique elements in a society (language, 
literature, history, religion, etc.) with the 
sciences of society (the social sciences) 
The result has been a regrouping of 
courses and a reorganization of research 
and degree requirements in order to permit 
the social sciences (and some fields in the 
humanities) to take into account the par- 
ticular and unique as well as the universal 
elements in human experience.?’ 


It was with such considerations in 
mind that the Joint Committee on Con- 
temporary China—established in 1959 
by the SSRC and ACLS—when pro- 
moting studies of Communist China’s 
economy, put their scientific direction 
into the hands of economists who were 
respected for their theoretical eminence 
rather than their area commitments. 
This was in line with the policy of 
making every effort to put the main 
responsibility for the analysis of con- 
temporary China on the disciplines as 
such, leaving the theoreticians to dis- 
cover the need for help from area spe- 
clalists, not only in their own disciplines 
but also in others. 

The area specialist has prepared the 
ground, engaged the disciplines in the 
study of the non-Western world, and 
removed many of the psychological 
obstacles that have long stood in the 
way. He has carried the burden of 
exploration, shown the need and the 
opportunities. He cannot go farther 
without the full support of the dis- 
ciplines. Some of the new research 
trends seem to indicate that such sup- 
port is bound to come In this con- 
nection, the careful and thorough prepa- 
ration for the study of Chinese So- 


17 John M H. Lindbeck, Informal Com- 
ments on the “Report of the Committee on 
the Development of Area Studies of the Uni- 
versity Granis Commission,” September 30, 
1963. 
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ciety which was undertaken by a group 
of social anthropologists, sociologists, 
and others during the last few years 
is one of the most promising of the 
new research trends.*? Political scien- 
tists find that their interest in compara- 
tive politics, stimulated by the SSRC 
committee in that feld, brings them in- 
evitably to more and more serious study 
of the non-Western world.*® As schol- 
ars in disciplines which previously were 
more or less culture-bound ask ques- 
tions about non-Western areas, they 
bring to area studies a salutary chal- 
lenge which, if welcomed, can have 
far-reaching effects. 


Undergraduate education 


The expansion of non-Western studies 
in the graduate schools has also had far- 
reaching effects in two other fields. One 
of these is undergraduate education. A 
great deal of thought has been given to 
this subject by scholars, as well as by 
foundations and by the government. 
The philosophical foundations of liberal 
education have come in for careful ex- 
amination. Two recent examples, the 
report on The College and World A ffairs, 
produced by a committee composed 
mainly of presidents of liberal arts col- 
leges, and The Association of American 
Colleges’ report on Non-Western Studies 
in the Liberal Arts College, both state 
a position which is now widely accepted. 
It is that undergraduates should be edu- 
cated in ways that will enable them to 
respond intelligently to a world charac- 
terized by a plurality of cultures and 
pervasive change.*° The same general 

18 Subcommittee on Research on Chinese 
Society of the Joint Committee on Contempo- 
rary China of the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies 

19 The’ Social Science Research Council 
Committee on Comparative Politics was es- 
tablished in 1954. 


20 See The College and World Affairs (New 
York. Education and World Affairs, 1964) 


idea is stated by the British University 
Grants Committee, in the Hayter Re- 
port, which observed: “The world has 
changed so much in the last 10 to 15 
years, and the importance of the non- 
Western world has grown so fast, that 
the universities need to recognise this in 
the balance of their studies.” ** 

Since the direction of research ulti- 
mately influences the content of the cur- 
riculum, it is not surprising that the 
graduate schools in which non-Western 
studies have a firm base are those in 
which the influence on the undergradu- 
ate curriculum has, by and large, been 
most extensive. But the colleges and 
universities which do not have graduate 
schools with non-Western area inter- 
ests have also felt the impact. The 
growing demand of the liberal arts col- 
leges for courses in non-Western areas 
and languages has been met by both 
foundations and government. 


International co-operation 


The other effect of the expansion of 
non-Western studies in graduate schools 
has been to stimulate the awareness of 
the universities of their international 
role in matters both intellectual and 
practical. Scholars study and travel 
and attend conferences in foreign coun- 
tries to an extent that no one could 
have anticipated twenty years ago. . 
What is new is the amount of intel- 
lectual communication and even co- 
operation with non-Western countries 
as a result, largely, of the high motiva- 
tion of the universities. This wave of 
interest, which has made possible some 
modest investments by government and 
foundations in the intellectual life of 
non-Western countries, has also made 


The selective bibliography alone is impressive; 
also Non-Western Studies in the Liberal Arts 
College (Washington, DC.: Association of 
American Colleges, 1964) 

21See Great Britain, 
Committee, op cat, p 42 
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possible what has been called an “im- 
pressive partnership” between the gov- 
ernment and the universities to carry 
out our foreign assistance effort. If this 
has helped to increase general univer- 
sity awareness of the problems of 
non-Western societies, it has also put 
tremendous strains on the academic 
quality of non-Western area research.” 
A whole new dimension had to be ab- 
sorbed. Universities had to move on 
every front at the same _ time—lan- 
guages, disciplines, curriculum, libraries, 
teaching materials, and financial sup- 
port—at a time when the need for non- 
Western studies was long overdue and 
growing with increasing urgency. All 
this put a tremendous strain on the 
integrity and the facilities of higher 
education. 


CONCLUSION 


There is only one conclusion after 
taking stock It is time to pay atten- 
tion to the academic heart of the area 


22See John W Gardner, AID. and the 
Universities, Report to the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development 
‘Washington, D C> Agency for International 
Development, 1964), for a penetrating and 
provocative discussion. 


approach to non-Western studies. It is 
perhaps possible today to bring to frui- 
tion the early dream because of the 
developments of the last few years: 
There is perhaps more general accept- 
ance that the attempt to see a society 
whole is not unique to area studies and 
that the techniques for this highly so- 
phisticated approach can only be forged 
when the disciplines are fully engaged. 
Area studies have been trying to de- 
velop techniques of interdisciplinary 
co-operation without the help of many 
disciplines of critical importance and 
in fields where data, let alone com- 
parable data, were most difficult to 
secure.*® Now that more disciplines are 
involved and libraries have been built 
up, scholars trained, and the results of 
field work accumulated, it is time to 
return to the basic academic problem. 
This is the scientific problem of what 
contribution the study of non-Western 
societies can make to the theoretical 
development of the disciplines. 


28 For a stimulating discussion of the rela- 
tion between law and area studies see Dan 
Fenno Henderson, “International Legal Studies 
and University Foreign Area Studies” (Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, Confer- 
ence on the Teaching of International and 
Foreign Law, June 24, 1964). 


The Role of the Foundations 


By Grorce M. BECKMANN 


ABSTRACT: Foundation encouragement and support of the 
development of non-Western studies in American higher educa- 
tion has been crucial if not decisive. Beginning with the modest 
pioneer grants of the Rockefeller Foundation in the 1930’s in 
support of language and area programs, the foundation con- 
tribution to this revolutionary educational advance has steadily 
increased decade by decade and has helped universities more 
effectively to meet the ever-rising demand for competent per- 
sonnel and for more and better knowledge. Of the many foun- 
dations, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Corporation, 
and especially the Ford Foundation have contributed the lion’s 
share in support of graduate training and research programs at 
major universities, of the recruitment and training of graduate 
students through national fellowship programs, of research by 
individual scholars and by groups of them, and of efforts by 
undergraduate colleges to add non-Western studies to the main- 
stream of liberal learning. The cumulative contribution of 
these three foundations and others has been indeed impressive, 
but, despite substantial progress in the development of re- 
sources, the gap is widening instead of narrowing between the 
demands of American society for more well-trained personnel 
and for new kinds cf knowledge and the capacity of American 
higher education to supply them. ‘The challenge to the foun- 
dations, national as well as local, is greater today than ever 
before. 
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HE foundations have played a de- 

cisive and continue to play a crucial 
role in support of the development of 
non-Western studies as an integral part 
of American higher education. Founda- 
tion grants not only have assisted uni- 
versities in developing the essential 
resources for graduate training and for 
research, but have also, as a result, 
helped to generate a much-needed and 
long-overdue revolution in American 
education as a whole. In brief, they 
have improved the capacity of American 
universities and colleges, and conse- 
quently of society as a whole, to meet 
the educational challenges of a rapidly 
and dynamically changing world and at 
the same time to broaden the cultural 
horizons of the American people. 

The foundations have provided and 
continue to provide the venture capital 
for the development of non-Western 
studies that the universities and colleges 
lacked themselves, and which the gov- 
ernment has been for the most part 
reluctant to offer. Compared with 
other sources of support, the record of 
the foundations has been impressive. 
Looked at with the advantage of hind- 
sight, however, in the light of national 
need, the foundations started too late 
and let their interests develop too 
slowly. They are, moreover, still doing 
too little, and there is the danger that 
they will stop what they are doing too 
soon. ) 

The term “foundation” as used in 
this article requires some explanation. 
There are at present approximately 
15,000 foundations in the United States 
with capital in excess of $14 billion and 
a capacity to make grants totaling over 
$780 million a year. Most foundations 
are local, have small assets, and have 
little if any interest in higher education. 
With only a few exceptions, it has been 
tae large, national, multipurpose foun- 
dations which have assisted universities 
and colleges to develop non-Western 


studies, and, of these, three have played 
more important roles than the others. 
They are the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Carnegie Corporation, and the Ford 
Foundation. This article will be limited 
for the most part, therefore, to an analy- 
sis of the cumulative impact of their 
grants on American higher education. 
The role of the foundations has to be 
visualized not only from the standpoint 
of assets and funds available for grants, 
but also from the standpoint of the 
capacity to recognize and seize upon 
opportunities for wise and effective 
grant actions. Ability to act depends 
upon several factors. Like universities 
and colleges, foundations are institutions 
that have their own traditions, senses 
of purpose, and defined objectives. 
Similarly, the success of their program 
interests depends upon the competence 
of their leadership and of their staff. 
Men make foundation policies and seek 
to achieve their objectives. The trus- 
tees and officers of the Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, and Ford foundations have 
made the decisions to initiate and sus- 
tain program action in support of the 
development of non-Western studies in 
American higher education. The staffs 
of all three foundations have worked 
closely with the educational community 
to find the most effective ways to 


‘achieve that goal. 


PIONEERING GRANTS BY ROCKEFELLER 
AND CARNEGIE 


The Rockefeller Foundation was the 
first large national foundation to recog- 
nize the need to develop non-Western 
studies as an integral part of American 
higher education, and it was the only 
major foundation that was active in this 
field until after World War II. The 
Rockefeller Foundation pioneered sup- 
port of Slavic, East Asian, Near East- 
em, and Latin-American language and 
area studies at universities and colleges, 
and of scholarly activities in these areas 
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sponsored by organizations like the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
Its grants, however, were modest in size 
and totaled less than $1 million in the 
period from 1934 to 1942. In addition, 
Rockefeller fellowship programs pro- 
vided funds to help train a relatively 
small number of young men and women 
in various disciplinary aspects of non- 
Western studies. These dollars were 
well invested as they helped to create 
the kind of competence that was so 
sorely needed during the period of 
World War II. But not enough money 
was invested for these purposes by 
American philanthropy as a whole. 
The demands of fighting a global war 
and of planning for the peace made it 
Increasingly apparent that our society 
did not have adequate knowledge about 
many foreign areas or about the per- 
sonnel and materials for training and 
research on them. Between 1943 and 
1945, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
therefore, increased its support of uni- 
versity programs, used primarily for 
training and research by the military, 
by an amount in excess of the total of 
all its grants in the previous decade. 
The responsibilities that accompanied 
the new position of power and leader- 
ship held by the United States after 
World War II created even greater 
demands for increased competence in 
global terms. American society desper- 
ately needed more knowledge and more 
trained personnel. Among the major 
foundations, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion was again the first to assist a 
small number of scholars and their uni- 
versities to expand existing or create 
new graduate-training and research pro- 
grams in Slavic, East European, East 
Asian, Indian, or Near Eastern language 
and area studies. It set a precedent 
that was to be followed later by other 
national foundations with its grant in 
1945 of $250,000 to Columbia Uni- 
versity for the establishment of a Rus- 


sian Institute in the newly created 
School of International Affairs. The 
first of its kind and a model for others, 
the Russian Institute had two basic 
objectives: one, to train area specialists 
with competence in the various aspects 
of Russian life and command of the 
Russian language, and, two, to improve 
American knowledge of the Soviet 
Union through research. In all, the 
Rockefeller Foundation invested another 
$1 million in university programs and 
in activities sponsored by the American 
Council of Learned Societies in the two- 
year period from 1946 to 1947 and 
another several million dollars in the 
period down to 1951. 

The Carnegie Corporation was the 
second major foundation to provide 
support for the development of non- 
Western studies. In 1947, after several 
years of planning, it made a series of 
relatively modest five-year grants to a 
dozen or so universities in support of 
area institutes for graduate training and 
research on Japan, India, the Near East, 
Southeast Asia, and Latin America. 
The largest grant was for $155,000, and 
the smallest, for $56,000. A year later, 
the Carnegie Corporation made two 
grants that had an especially important 
impact upon the whole effort to develop 
non-Western language and area studies 
programs One was a grant of $740,000, 
a sum which was unprecedented, to 
the newly established Russian Research 
Center at Harvard for study of all 
phases of Russian life through utiliza- 
tion of all the available tools of the 
social sciences. ‘The second was a grant 
of $130,000, subsequently renewed, to 
the Social Science Research Council for 
a program of national fellowships for 
graduate-level training in foreign area 
studies. In all, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion made grants in support of non- 
Western studies totaling some $25 
million in the period from 1947 to 1951 

The Rockefeller Foundation and Car- 
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negie Corporation grants, while not gen- 
erally large, brought handsome returns 
First, they helped universities to es- 
tablish or strengthen non-Western lan- 
guage and area studies programs at a 
time when university finances and facil- 
ities were strained under pressures both 
old and new. This was important be- 
cause these grants not only helped to 
expand non-Western studies in the dis- 
ciplines and to establish a firm base 
for language instruction, but also as- 
sisted a new approach to graduate train- 
ing and research to obtain a secure 
foothold in the academic community. 
The concept and practice of combining 
discipline and area studies training was 
accepted more rapidly as a result. 
Second, the grants helped to increase 
the number of young men and women 
competent in non-Western areas. For 
example, the Foreign Area Training 
Fellowship Program administered by 
zhe Social Science Research Council 
made more than two hundred awards 
between 1947 and 1953. 


LARGE-SCALE SUPPORT BY FORD 


The Ford Foundation, shortly after 
its reorganization as a national phi- 
lanthropy in 1951, recognized the need 
to improve the capabilities of the 
United States in meeting its responsi- 
bilities in world affairs—especially for 
maintaining the strength of the non- 
Communist nations and for assisting 
tne social and economic development of 
the emerging countries. Its Interna- 
tional Training and Research Program 
therefore followed the lead of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation in spending part of 
its substantial resources—vast when 
compared to other foundations—to as- 
sist American higher education to equip 
itself with the men, knowledge, and 
organization necessary to respond more 
effectively to the demands upon it. 

since 1952 the Ford Foundation has 


allocated $138 million for grants de- 
signed to improve American competence 
to deal with international problems by 
narrowing the gap between the needs 
for and the supply of trained personnel 
and knowledge Approximately half of 
that total has been used to strengthen 
non-Western language and area studies 
in American universities and colleges. 
Over the same period, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion expended for the same purpose ap- 
proximately $5 million and $4 million, 
respectively. Recently, however, the 
latter two foundations have begun to 
change their roles. The Rockefeller 
Foundation has increasingly moved 
away from supporting American institu- 
tions of higher education in world af- 
fairs and has followed the path of 
developmental assistance to selected 
universities in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries The Carnegie Corporation con- 
tinues its active interest in American 
higher education and world affairs, but, 
with its relatively smaller funds, plays 
more of an innovating role. 


Graduate training and research pro- 
grams 


The bulk of the Ford funds have been 
used to improve and consolidate existing 
language and area training and research 
programs in the major universities and 
to establish new programs where they 
were needed. In the case of existing 
programs, this permitted an expansion 
of graduate training and research. It 
also made possible a change in the very 
character of area studies through the 
addition of new staff in the social 
sciences. This was important because 
it gave language and area studies pro- 
grams a broader disciplinary base, one 
which could give more attention to 
modern and contemporary problems. 
In the case of hitherto neglected areas, 
there was an expansion of language and 
area studies programs on Southeast 
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Asia and Africa. In all, by 1959, 
some twenty-one language and area 
studies programs were receiving foun- 
dation support. 

During the past five years, an im- 
portant change has occurred in the 
pattern of Ford Foundation grants to 
universities in support of non-Western 
language and area studies programs. 
With the growth of institutional compe- 
tence there was a shift from short- or 
medium-term grants, originally given to 
support specific graduate training and 
' research programs, to broader, long-term 
—usually for ten years—assistance to 
universtty-wide efforts to develop non- 
Western language and area programs, 
as well as other international studies. 
Through long-term grants the Ford 
Foundation has sought to encourage 
the country’s major university centers 
to take an institution-wide approach to 
their international interests and to in- 
corporate non-Western language and 
area studies as permanent features. 
From 1959 to 1963 it made grants 
to fifteen universities, divided almost 
equally between private and state insti- 
tutions, in an amount totaling $42 
million. It designated $26 million of 
that total for support of non-Western 
language and area studies to include 
provision for faculty and library-staff 
salaries, expansion of library holdings 
for research, individual, or group re- 
search projects, and graduate-student 
fellowships. The fifteen universities 
are as follows: Columbia, Harvard, 
Chicago, California, Cornell, Michigan, 
Washington, Princeton, Yale, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Northwestern, 
Stanford, and Boston. They have led 
the way in the development of non- 
Western language and area studies and, 
in most cases, have substantial other 
international interests. They have a 
large number of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished scholars, libraries with strong 
research collections, and imaginative 


and effective instructional programs. 
In summary, through this single-grant 
approach, the Ford Foundation is sup- 
porting some forty-four non-Western 
language and area studies programs for 
graduate training and research as fol- 
lows: East Asian, 12; Slavic or East 
European, 10; South or Southeast 
Asian, 8; Near Eastern, 7; and African, 
7, And it also is providing very limited 
developmental support to stimulate 
interest in Latin-American studies at 
six of the above universities. 

The Ford Foundation is not limiting 
its support of non-Western language 
and area studies programs to grants to 
these fifteen universities. On the con- 
trary, it recognizes that, viewed in terms 
of national need, the collective re- 
sources of the fifteen universities ac- 
count for only a small fraction of the 
country’s student population, faculty 
interests and competences, overseas pro- 
grams, and visiting foreign students and 
scholars. The Ford Foundation is seek- 
ing, therefore, to encourage additional 
private, state, and land-grant univer- 
sities to enlarge and consolidate their 
resources for graduate training, re- 
search, and developmental activities in 
the international field. To date, it has 
made grants, usually for a five-year 
period, totaling approximately $6 mil- 
lion, to the following universities: Ore- 
gon, Washington at St. Louis, Kansas, 
Syracuse, Illinois, Pittsburgh, and 
Michigan State. Each of these grants 
includes support of non-Western lan- 
guage and area studies programs for 
graduate training and research. 


Foreign area fellowship programs 


The foundations provided support for 
the training of individuals, as well as 
the development of university language 
and area programs, because personnel 
continued to be inadequate in view of 
the needs of American society as a 
whole and of higher education more 
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specifically. The continued expansion 
of existing university programs, for 
example, depended upon increasing the 
supply of first-rate, well-trained young 
scholars. The creation of new faculty 
positions in discipline departments at 
other institutions and the establishment 
of new language and area programs at 
some of them were similarly dependent 
upon the availability of competent per- 
sonnel. Talent had to be recruited 
systematically and trained over a period 
sufficiently long to guarantee linguistic 
and research competence. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Carnegie 
Corporation had begun to attack this 
problem in the 1930’s and 1940's 
-hrough limited support of fellowship 
programs. The problem was so great 
in the decade of the 1950’s that a crash 
effort was needed, and among the foun- 
dations only Ford had the resources for 
such an approach. 

The Foreign Area Fellowship Program, 
funded by the Ford Foundation since 
its Inception in 1952, has made and 
continues to make the single most ef- 
fective contribution to solution of the 
problem of the shortage of first-rate, 
well-trained personnel. It was adminis- 
tered directly by the Ford Foundation 
from 1952 to 1962 and since that time 
by a joint committee of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council. Over 
the past twelve years, the Fellowship 
Program has awarded a total of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 in grants to 
1,214 individuals, of whom some 984 
have completed periods of training aver- 
aging from two to three years in length. 
The bulk of the grants have gone to 
advanced graduate students and young 
scholars in the training stages of 
their careers rather than to established 
scholars. Their training programs have 
in most cases combined the regular re- 
quirements of a discipline or profes- 
sional field, intensive language study, 


and a multidisciplinary approach to a 
foreign culture, and have often included 
field language-training and research for 
the doctoral dissertation. At first, fel- 
lowships were offered only for the study 
of Asia and the Near East; however, in 
1954 the Program was enlarged to in- 
clude the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
and Africa. Later, in 1961, fellowships 
were offered for Latin-American studies, 
and in 1964, for West European studies. 
The breakdown of the area concentra- 
tions of the fellows is as follows: East 
Asia, 237; the Near East, 148; South 
Asia, 141; Southeast Asia, 105; the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 348; 
Africa, 171; Latin America, 37; and 
International Relations, 27. 

A few more statistics will demonstrate 
just how successful this program has 
been in strengthening American higher 
education. Of the 984 former fellows, 
550 hold faculty positions in 181 col- 
leges and universities in 38 states. 
This has had two important results, one 
of which is clearly indicated by the 
figures and a second which is not. The 
fellowship program has helped to pro- 
vide personnel for colleges and univer- 
sities which have become interested in 
non-Western studies. Young men and 
women have joined their faculties 
largely as historians, political scientists, 
anthropologists, and economists and to 
a lesser extent as teachers of critical 
languages and literature, sociologists, 
and geographers. They have enabled 
discipline departments to expand their 
course offerings, and some of them have 
provided the necessary leadership for 
the establishment of new language and 
area programs. Yet, at the same time, 
there has been some concentration of 
former fellows at universities, thereby 
adding strength to existing programs 
while providing a broader base for new 
ones. Some twenty-nine universities 
have employed five or more fellows, and 
ten universities have employed ten or 
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more. In addition to academic and 
teaching careers, eighty-two former fel- 
lows are now in government service, 
thirty-eight have joined philanthropic 
or non-profit organizations, and forty- 
five are in business or the professions. 
Many former fellows have added to our 
knowledge of the non-Western world 
through the publication of the results of 
research. Altogether they have pub- 
lished some 373 books and over 3,000 
articles and short monographs; more- 
over, they have edited or contributed 
to another 516 volumes. 


Individual and group research projects 


The foundations have also been the 
major source of support of research 
projects conceived by individual schol- 
ars, especially those at institutions 
where there is no foundation-supported 
program, or by groups of scholars with 
common or complementary interests 
that require large-scale funding. 

In the case of the individual scholar, 
grants have sometimes been made di- 
rectly to the researcher by the founda- 
tion, but more often they have been made 
through existing academic or scholarly 
channels, such as the various commit- 
tees of the American Council of Learned 
Societies or the Social Science Research 
Council. For example, five commit- 
tees—on Africa, Contemporary China, 
_ Latin America, the Near East, and 
Comparative Politics—of the Social 
Science Research Council made grants 
to over three hundred scholars in the 
period from 1955 to 1964. And the 
Asian Committee and the Slavic and 
East European Committee of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies have 
made grants to another three hundred 
scholars over much the same period. 
Another foundation-supported program 
which deserves particular mention in 
this context is the study and research 
program in the Soviet Union under the 
auspices of an interuniversity commit- 


tee, which now has a membership of 
thirty-eight American universities. By 
1964 well over two hundred American 
scholars had participated in it. 
though group projects tend to get more 
publicity, the foundations have not 
ignored the individual scholar. And in 
many cases, group projects have been 
nothing more than the co-ordination 
of the common interests of individual 
scholars. 

The following examples of grants to 
group projects will give some idea of 
the variety of kinds of projects and 
approaches to knowledge that have been 
supported by the Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
and Ford foundations: $420,000 to 
Columbia University for research on 
the political evolution of modern China 
(1955), $277,000 to Harvard Univer- 
sity for research on the economy of 
China in modern times (1955), 
$200,000 to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for a study of economic 
development and social change in sub- 
Saharan Africa (1959), $200,000 to the 
University of Michigan for research on 
the political modernization of Japan 
(1961), $130,000 to the University of 
Florida for studies of the historical and 
contemporary forces shaping the territo- 
ries and nations of the Caribbean (1961), 
$910,000 to the Social Science Research 
Council for research on the economy of 
Communist China (1961), $240,000 to 
the University of Chicago for research 
on education and socioeconomic devel- 
opment of transitional societies (1962), 
and $250,000 to Northwestern Univer- 
sity for research on intercultural rela- 
tions (1962). 

The foundation approach in Sippo 
of research has also included grants 
to foreign scholars and institutions in 
order to broaden the base of our knowl- 
edge of areas and cultures of the non- 
Western world. For example, the foun- 
dations have assisted research carried 
on by scholars associated with Toyo 


Al- . 
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Bunko in Tokvo, the Academia Sinica 
on Taiwan, and the Asiatic Research 
Center of Korea University in Seoul. 
And they have made possible fruitful 
collaboration between American and 
indigenous foreign scholars, especially 
in the case of Japanese and Indian 
studies. 


Undergraduate education 


The foundations have played a crucial 
role in encouraging and assisting liberal 
arts colleges, either independent or in 
universities, to make basic changes 
in their approach to liberal learning 
through the integration of an interna- 
tional dimension, especially non-West- 
ern studies. The Carnegie Corporation 
led the way in the late 1940’s and 
1950’s with a relatively small number 
of experimental grants to Columbia, 
Chicago, Michigan, and eight other uni- 
versities and colleges for the develop- 
ment of new general education courses 
on non-Western areas. And since 1959 
the Ford Foundation has made grants, 
totaling about $6 million, to help ap- 
proximately 100 colleges make non- 
Western studies a permanent part of 
undergraduate education. In order to 
maximize impact, the Ford Foundation 


has made grants for the most part to` 


support various kinds of co-operative 
approaches to the development of 
adequate teaching resources involving 
groups of liberal arts colleges 

Space limitations permit only a brief 
listing of the variety of foundation ef- 
forts which have: helped to implant 
non-Western studies in undergraduate 
education. They include the much 
enlarged reservoir of scholarly person- 
nel now teaching undergraduates in well 
over several hundred colleges and uni- 
versities; curricular planning and ex- 
perimentation; the substantial materials 
which have been prepared for use in 
general education courses; the addition 
of a non-Western area dimension to the 


and overseas institutions. 


competence of existing college faculty 
members, either through special ad- 
vanced study programs at major uni- 
versity foreign-area centers or through 
on-campus faculty seminars and other 
similar means; and the expansion of 
library holdings for teaching purposes, 
following such specialized guidelines as 
the select bibliography on Asia, Africa, 
Russia and Eastern Europe, and Latin 
America prepared by the American 
Universities Field Staff. 


CONCLUSION 


The demands upon the United States 
arising out of its involvement in world 
affairs show no signs of lessening in 
the decade ahead. If anything, a 
greater effort will be required to pro- 
duce the personnel, knowledge, and 
understanding required for the tasks at 
hand and in prospect. One important 
task for American higher education is 
to build a broader base of competence 
on non-Western areas in order to 
expand the capacity for teaching, re- 
search, and service in the international 
realm. 

In response to this challenge many 
American universities and colleges are 
currently undergoing a revolutionary 
transformation in adding a new interna- 
tional dimension to their activities and 
integrating it with their educational 
programs They are endeavoring to 
reconceive their international roles, to 
innovate in their programs and organi- 
zation, and to establish new relation- 
ships with one another, the government, 
Two recent 
reports have focused upon this im- 
portant advance—The University and 
World Affairs and The College and 
World Affairs} 

This kind of development in American 


1The Umversty and Wond Affairs (New 
York: Ford Foundation, 1960); The College 
and World Affairs (New York: Education and 
World Affairs, 1964). 
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higher education requires not only 
leadership from within but also financial 
and other support from various sectors 
of society. The federal government, 
entering upon fields pioneered earlier 
by the foundations, is a potential source 
æf massive support. So far it has 
played a limited but expanding role 
in supporting certain language and 
area activities of American Universities 
through the NDEA, in using univer- 
sities in development programs through 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), and in strengthening 
educational institutions in the United 
States and overseas through the State 
Department exchange programs. State 
governments are only now beginning to 
recognize that their own vital interests 
are served by great state universities 
which help to meet needs in the field 
of world affairs, with which the indi- 
vidual states, as well as the nation, 
are profoundly and directly concerned. 
Foundations, business, and other private 
agencies continue to provide the in- 
dispensable support without which the 
American higher educational establish- 
ment would lose its characteristic plu- 
ralism, flexibility, and freedom in re- 
sponding to new social demands with 
new scholarly approaches and new 
educational programs. 

It is essential that those foundations 
already devoting part of their resources 
to broadening the basis of international 
competence throughout American higher 
education continue to assist selected 
training and research programs on non- 
Western areas. It is equally important 
that they support the full range of the 
international activities. It is also neces- 
sary that other national foundations, 
and, even more important, local founda- 
tions allocate some of their resources 
for these purposes. 

More specifically, foundation re- 
sources will be required to help achieve 
the following: 


~ ready obtained. 


(1) Personnel. Because of the in- 
creased pressures and complexity of 
international events and the increased 
awareness of the existing and potential 
roles of the universities and colleges, 
the gap in American competence cannot 
be said to have been closed, despite the 
resource development .that has taken 
place. There must be an increase in 
the number of persons with non- 
Western area competence. To this 
end, programs like the graduate-level 
Ford-supported Foreign Area Fellow- 
ship Program must be continued if not 
expanded. There is need, moreover, for 
more postdoctoral fellowship opportu- 
nities, especially for training on Africa 
and Latin America, and for more imagi- 
native approaches to the training of 
a select number of able and committed 
undergraduates. 

(2) Research. Continued and ex- 
panded support of individual and group 
research projects by the foundations is 
essential in order to keep abreast of all 
kinds of demands for new knowledge. 
There will be increasing need for studies 
on problems relating to the process of 
development, or concerned with inter- 
cultural relations, which can build upon 
area and social science knowledge al- 
But these studies 
should not be supported at the expense 
of basic research on specific non- 
Western countries and areas. Founda- 
tion support of research must not be 
confined to projects geared only to 
problem-solving or to increasing knowl- 
edge of contemporary society. The 
recently published Report of The Com- 
mission on the Humanities in suggesting 
a reordering of foundation priorities 
noted as follows: 


Everyone knows it is easy to persuade the 
board to give $950,000 to young econo- 
mists working over the meager data on 
China’s present economy, difficult to get 
$120,000 for a seven-year project in the 
humanities (here pre-modern history) in- 


_ nary resources. 
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volving all the senior Chinese scholars in 
the country.? 


There is much in recent foundation 
policy and actions to warrant such a 
complaint. 

(3) Graduate training and research 
centers. The foundations must persist in 
their support of existing graduate lan- 
guage and area programs until they are 
accepted as a permanent and normal 
part of a university’s total educational 
effort. The universities on their part 
must reciprocate by showing greater 
evidence of their commitment. And 
there is more that the foundations can 
do. The present development of lan- 
guage and area centers provides uneven 
coverage of the important non-Western 
countries and regions, and in some cases 
there is scarcely any systematic cover- 
age at all. For example, it is essential 
that the United States have at least 
one first-rate training program and 
research center on Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and Vietnam and that there be 
an effective division of labor in African 
and Latin-American studies. It is es- 
pecially important that the foundations 
make a vigorous effort to help support 
a long-overdue expansion of Latin- 
American studies. Latin-American 
studies were among the earliest of area 
studies programs to be established. 
There are at present Latin-American 
course offerings at more than thirty 
American universities, but in none of 
them is to be found the quality of 
scholarship which has become increas- 
ingly common among non-Western area 
studies centers. The country needs a 
minimum of ten to twelve major gradu- 
ate training and research centers, each 
with at least one very strong discipli- 
nary base in addition to multidiscipli- 
It is hoped that the 
current program of the Ford Founda- 

2 Repori of The Commission on the Humani- 


ties (New York: American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1964), p. 86. 
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tion to improve Latin-American compe- 
tence will be the harbinger of similar 
activity by other foundations. And 
finally it is essential that foundations 
help to encourage and assist the de- 
velopment of closer relationships and 
more effective collaboration between the 
academic social sciences and those pro- 
fessions or applied social sciences most 
heavily involved in overseas develop- 
mental activities in Africa, the Near 
East, Latin America, and South and 
Southeast Asia. 

(4) Interinstttutional co-operation to 
develop and share scarce resources. 
Foundations should help stimulate joint 
planning by universities and assist them 
to develop joint programs along the 
lines of the intensive summer Chinese- 
and Japanese-language program of the 
Committee on Institutional Co-operation 
or the Interuniversity Language Centers 
in Tokyo and Taipeh. Foundations 
should also encourage and assist co- 
operative programs between universities 
and colleges as in the case of the 
Indiana state-wide non-Western studies 
program or the co-operative critical 
languages program involving Princeton 
and over fifty liberal arts colleges. 
Foundations also have a special respon- 
sibility for encouraging American uni- 
versities to increase and regularize their 
contacts with training and research 
institutions in their geographic areas of 
interest. This can be done through 
faculty exchange and through arrange- 
ments for collaboration with scholars 
in the foreign area on research proj- 
ects. Although there are recognized 
difficulties in such ventures, the pro- 
spective results over the long run are so 
promising that foundations not only 
should seize upon opportunities as they 
appear but also should not draw back 
from making their institutional support 
grants conditional on them. 

(5) Undergraduate education. A sub- 
stantial number of colleges are develop- 
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ing a clear and unequivocal institutional 
commitment to include non-Western 
studies, not as an extra, but rather as an 
integral part of their educational pro- 
grams. Many want to experiment with 
new curricular approaches. The central 
problem for them will be teaching re- 
sources. ‘They will need assistance es- 
pecially to strengthen faculty compe- 
tence. They will also need to make 
limited resources go farther by co- 
operating when feasible with other 
institutions—sharing faculty and library 
resources, developing programs, such as 
overseas study, jointly, and working out 
a division of labor in non-Western lan- 
guage and area studies—-and by taking 
advantage of the experience and re- 
sources of nearby universities. Founda- 
tion grants should continue to seek to 
stimulate and assist various kinds of 
co-operative approaches to faculty de- 
velopment and curricular revision by 


groups of colleges; co-operation between 
universities and colleges, especially in 
mobilizing scarce resources for non- 
Western language and area studies; 
faculty development and curricular ex- 
perimentation at, at least, a select 
number of colleges; and the preparation 
of teaching materials. 

Clearly then, the contribution of the 
foundations to the development of non- 
Western studies in universities and col- 
leges has been impressive. Yet, despite 
remarkable progress in the creation of 
new resources, the gap is widening in- 
stead of narrowing between the de- 
mands of American society for more 
well-trained personnel and new kinds 
of knowledge and the capacity of Amer- 
ican higher education to supply them. 
The challenge to the foundations, na- 
tional as well as local, is greater today 
than ever before. 


The Federal Government and the Universities 


By KENNETH W. MILDENBERGER 


ABSTRACT: The role of the United States in the Second World 
War and in world affairs since the war has established the im- 
portance of American universities as a national resource for 
knowledge about the languages and cultures of non-Western 
peoples. Government agencies turn to the universities for 
specialized personnel, training programs, informed advice, tech- 
nical assistance abroad, and mission-oriented research. But 
professional non-Western resources at universities have been 
extremely limited, and the government has recognized, in the 
national interest, a federal responsibility to provide direct 
financial assistance to strengthen the relevant academic enter- 
prise. The central program of government support is Title VI 
of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 1958, 
which provides aid for language and area centers, for stipends 
for advanced university study, and for research and studies. A 
section of the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961 has augmented 
NDEA support by provision of funds for travel and study 
abroad by American faculty and graduate students of non- 
Western studies. 
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ITH the advent of the Second 

World War, United States mili- 
tary forces needed many personnel with 
working knowledge of the languages and 
cultures of the countries and areas of 
the world where combat and occupation 
forces were expected to operate. It 
quickly became apparent that in our 
society such persons were rare indeed, 
especially those familiar with the non- 
Western world. A frantic training pro- 
gram was developed which saw language 
and area training courses established in 
fifty-five universities under the Army 
Specialized Training Program and at 
ten universities under the Civil Affairs 
Training Program. 

Our academic institutions were ill 
prepared to offer this limited-objective, 
highly utilitarian training even for 
Kurope-bound personnel, and resources 
for non-Western language and area 
studies were almost nonexistent. War- 
time expediency and the relative novelty 
of course content dictated centralized 
prescription and control of these train- 
ing activities, rather than institutional 
autonomy. It is a fact that the needed 
language instruction would never have 
got off the ground but for the propitious 
developmental leadership asserted by 
the Intensive Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
and mobilized into a federal operation. 
Even the area curriculum was carefully 
detailed and ordained in Washington. 

These short-lived activities were elimi- 
nated in the general demobilization that 
came swiftly with the end of the war; 
however, this experience had at least 
two results of lasting significance to 
non-Western studies. First, it gave 
prominence on the university campus to 
the concepts of intensive language train- 
ing and of interdisciplinary area study. 
Neither idea was new, but circum- 
stances had enabled a considerable 
number of vigorous teachers and schol- 


ars to develop and experiment with both 
concepts on a large scale. Second, the 
government had established that it 
looked upon the higher education enter- 
prise as a national adjunct for non- 
Western knowledge and training. 

If we could have returned to our life 
of the 1930’s, these developments would 
have been relatively inconsequential. 
But normalcy was not allowed to return. 
After a few years of groping, the shape 
of the American role in world affairs 
began to unfold. The connotations of 
this new role are imbedded in our post- 
war vocabulary: Iron Curtain, cold war, 
Marshall Plan, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO), Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO), Secu- 
rity Council, brush war, counterinsur- 
gency, ideological offensive, technical 
assistance, underdeveloped nations, 
emerging nations, fallout, airlift, Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration 
(ICA), Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA), National Security Agency 
(NSA), United States Information 
Agency (USIA), Food for Peace, Alli- 
ance for Progress, and many others. 

Today, almost every government 
agency is involved in some way in inter- 
national activities, and nearly always 
they look to colleges and universities 
for some kind of help. Junior and staff 
personnel are recruited from the campus. 
Wisdom and knowledge are borrowed in 
the form of members of advisory com- 
miteees and consultant panels. Profes- 
sors are sought to go to Africa and Asia 
to develop a school program in English 
as a foreign language, to teach Ameri- 
can studies, or to advise on an irrigation 
project. The Peace Corps offers con- 
tracts for short-term instructional pro- 
grams for volunteers and for super- 
visory services abroad. ‘The Agency 
for International Development contracts 
for the furnishing of technical assistance 
to developing nations. A detailed cata- 
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logue of government-university relations 
in the non-Western feld would be large 
indeed.* 

Since the government regards the uni- 
versities as a major national resource 
for personnel, research, and training in 
non-Western language and area studies, 
it is proper for the government to as- 
sume some share of the financial respon- 


sibility for developing and renewing this 


resource which it calls upon increasingly 
for services. Non-Western studies are 
expensive and go against traditional 
concepts of a higher-learning curriculum 
rooted in Western civilization. Alumni, 
trustees, and state legislatures have 
tended to show more curiosity than 
enthusiasm. In the years following the 
Second World War, the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the Ford Foundation helped with care- 
fully placed grants. But university re- 
sources were still badly strained by the 
effort to meet the challenge of non- 
Western studies. 

Various government agencies which 
seek services from higher education of- 
fer the universities a measure of de- 
velopment potential. Thus a technical 
assistance contract by the Agency 
for International Development, carefully 
placed at an appropriate university and 
responsibly administered by the univer- 
sity, does theoretically present the 
academic contractor with a variety of 
possibilities for enriching its language 
and area resources. Similar circum- 
stances exist In mission-oriented inter- 
national activities sponsored by the 
National Science Foundation, the De- 


1The Department of State has issued a 
28-page directory of Washington agency of- 
ficials concerned with international programs. 
The Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, has also provided a catalog, 
The US. Ideological Effort: Government 
Agencies and Programs (Washington, DC.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964). 


partment of Defense, the United States 
Information Agency, the Peace Corps, 
the Public Health Service, and other 
federal units. 

However, such incidental and second- 
ary possibilities, even when successfully 
accomplished, are no substitute for 
positive financial assistance solely for 
the purpose of: strengthening academic 
resources. Before proceeding to the 
major programs of direct aid which the 
government has provided in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
of 1958, it seems appropriate to discuss 
briefly two limited yet significant fed- 
eral activities which offer a degree of 
academic enrichment. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Since the Second World War the State 
Department has conducted substantial 
programs of educational exchange. The 
Fulbright Act of 1946 authorized use 
of foreign currency and credits obtained 
from the sale of United States war sur- 
pluses abroad for educational exchanges. 
The Smith-Mundt Act in 1948 au- 
thorized dollar appropriations. The 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
83-480) authorized proceeds from the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
for educational exchange activities. 
Most recently, the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(Fulbright-Hays Act) consolidated 
many of these activities and added some 
new ones. 

Much evidence demonstrates the 
great effectiveness of these exchange 
programs in fostering their central 
statutory purpose, that of promoting 
“mutual understanding,” with particular 
emphasis upon better understanding of 
the United States. Coincidentally, the 
programs have offered the potential for 
strengthening non-Western studies in 
American universities through oppor- 
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tunities for faculty and student travel 
abroad. ‘ From 1950 to. 1963—~before 
implementation of the Fulbright-Hays 
act—a total of 2,073 American students, 


-- lecturers, research scholars, teachers, 


and other specialists had gone to the 
Far East; 288 to Africa; 1,850 to the 
Near East and South Asia; and 1,425 
to Latin America. However, as the 
* United States Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs .reported to Congress in 1963, 
the exchange programs have suffered 
from uneven quality of American 
grantees and from lack of attention to 
planned involvement of existing United 
States university programs in language 
‘and area studies. | 

But thanks to new authorizations in 
- the 1961 Fulbright-Hays Act there has 
been a notable trend toward activities 
aimed at strengthening language and 
area competence in American higher 
education. This'is being accomplished 
through “special educational and cul- 
tural projects” abroad, financed largely 
by foreign currency. Significant ex- 
amples from fiscal year 1963 records 
are: (1) a grant of $1,959,000 to the 
American Institute of Indian Studies in 
- support of a research center in India 
for American scholars and advanced 
students; (2) a grant of $500,000 to 
the American Research Center in Egypt 
for a research center in Egypt; and 
(3) $24,057 to the American Associa- 
tion for Middle East Studies for a 
summer institute in social sciences and 
humanities in -Israel for fifteen Amer- 
ican college faculty members. The 
summer institute or seminar device has 
been popular, and other such summer 
institutes or seminars might be listed if 
space permitted. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress is primarily 
a service arm of the legislative branch 
of the government. On a limited basis 


it can provide research accommodations 
for scholars in. non-Western studies. 
The most ambitious such service is 
the Hispanic Foundation, established in 
1939, which is concerned with Latin- 
American as well as Iberian studies. 
The Foundation facilitates the work of 
scholars visiting -the Library, prepares 
The Handbook of Latin American 
Studses—an annual annotated reference 
bibliography—maintains an Archive of 
Hispanic Literature on Tape, and 


‘undertakes limited research projects of 


use to both- the government and the 
academic world. 

In the context of this article, the most 
significant activity of the Library of 
Congress occurs in the implementation 


„of Section 104 (n) of the Agricultural 


Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 (Public Law (83-480). In 
fiscal years 1962—1964 a total of nearly 
$2 million was authorized by Congress 
in foreign currencies, accrued from the 
sales of ‘surplus United States agricul- 
tural commodities, for the acquisition 
of foreign books and their distribution 
to United States research libraries. 
Although the program at present is 
limited to acquisitions from six coun- 
tries, it nevertheless constitutes a sub- 
stantial flow of non-Western materials 
to university libraries. Eleven United 
States universities have arranged to re- 
ceive books from India and Pakistan; 
ten from Indonesia; nine from Israel; 
nine from the United Arab Republic; 
and ten from Burma. 


U.S. OFFICE or EDUCATION AND NDEA 


By the mid-1950’s, responsible people 
in the government were beginning to 
realize that university resources in non- 
Western studies were wholly inadequate 
to meet present and anticipated national . 
needs. Precedents for federal develop- 
mental aid to universities had already 
been firmly established in the fields of 
agriculture, science, health, and medi- 
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cine, and now some measure of govern- 
ment assistance to language and 
area instruction seemed essential. The 
United States Office of Education as- 
sumed responsibiilty for preparing legis- 
lation, and by the spring of 1957 a 


draft bill existed dealing primarily with- 


assistance to strengthen language in- 
struction, later to be amended wisely to 
include adjunct support to area studies. 
It is significant that the preparation of 
this legislative program occurred before 
the first Sputnik (October 4, 1957), but 
it became a part of the large omnibus 
measure labeled the National Defense 
Education Act, enacted by an aroused 
Eighty-fifth Congress and signed by 
President Eisenhower on September 2, 
1958. 

Title VI of the NDEA, the Language 
Development Program, thus became 
the central government mechanism for 
strengthening non-Western resources in 
American universities. During the six 
years since enactment, this authority 
has provided $34 million to higher edu- 
cation for non-Western academic devel- 
opments; $11 million for expanding and 
improving instruction at Language and 
Area Centers; $7 million for research, 
studies and creation of teaching ma- 
terials; and $16 million for student 
stipends. A fourth program of Title VI 
has spent $33 million for higher educa- 
tion institutes to improve the teaching 
of modern languages in the public 
schools, but the concern there is mainly 
with West European languages. 


Language and area centers 


Through contracts providing up to 
50 per cent of federal support for 
new and expanded activities, 34 higher 
learning institutions have strengthened 
instruction in 55 Centers—East Asia, 
11 centers; Slavic and East Europe, 10; 
Middle East, 8; South Asia, 7; Latin 
America, 7; Sub-Saharan Africa, 5; 
Southeast Asia, 3; Uralic-Altaic regions, 


2; Asian-Slavic, 2. Federal funds may 
be used for instructional salaries, acqui- 
sition and servicing of library materials, 
conferences, and travel. About half the 
financial support has implemented area 
studies instruction. The number of 
teachers of, non-Western languages at 
the centers has increased from under 80 
to over 200, and the number of lan- 
guages taught has risen from 20 to 76. 
Enrollments have more than trebled. 
Some 20 centers annually offer summer 
programs in intensive language study, 
usually equivalent to a full year’s course 
work. 


Stipends 


Awards are made for advanced study 
of modern foreign languages—except 
French, German, and Italian—and re- 
lated area studies. A limited number 
of postdoctoral awards have been 
given, and a growing program of under- 
graduate stipends for summer intensive 
language study has been gratifyingly 
successful. But most awards are to 
graduate: students. Stipends normally 
include tuition and fees, maintenance 
allowance for student and dependents, 
and round-trip travel from home to 
institution. Study must be in a pro- 
gram of a United States university. 

Advanced graduate students may go 
abroad to do research on dissertations, 
but the law permits neither study at a 
foreign university nor the costs of for- 
eign travel. Awards are for a maximum 
of an academic year plus summer study, 
and they are renewable. Generally 
eight hundred to a thousand students 
are supported annually in graduate 
study. All stipend-holders must, under 
the law, be engaged in advanced lan- 
guage study, although about two-thirds 
are actually majors in a social science 
or humanistic discipline other than lan- 
guage. Successful applicants have gone 
to nearly sixty universities, but about 
65 per cent have chosen to study at 


1s 
4 
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one of the fifty-five NDEA Centers. 
During 1963-1964, 100 recipients were 
studying Arabic; 120, Chinese; 64, 
Hindi-Urdu; 80, Japanese; 60, Portu- 
guese; 135, Russian; 96, Spanish; and 
247 were studying 52 other languages. 
It is especially important to understand 
that these individuals are not enrolled 
in utilitarian training programs. ‘They 
are superior quality graduate students, 
selected in a national competition, en- 
gaged in academic studies of the highest 
order. Among them are many who will 
inherit major non-Western responsibili- 
ties in both our academic enterprise and 
our government. 


Research and instruction 


A great variety of projects have re- 
ceived support under contract, mainly 
for the purpose of extending and 
strengthening instruction in the lan- 
guages of the non-Western world. Cen- 
tral to this effort has been the produc- 
tion of language-teaching materials. 
Between 1959 and 1964, contracts were 
arranged for the development of ma- 
terials for 115 non-Western languages 
including 20 linguistic analyses, 84 basic 
courses, 71 readers, 34 dictionaries, and 
33 reference grammars. By 1964, 180 
different textbooks or other specialized 
materials in 56 languages had been com- 
pleted and were in use. In addition, 
some twenty-two area-studies volumes 
have been supported, such as handbooks 
for Iran, Indonesia, and Mongolia. 
Such research and development is essen- 
tial in order to provide depth and va- 
riety of instruction for the growing 
numbers of students turning to non- 
Western studies. 

Because the NDEA support is aimed 
at encouraging language and area devel- 
opment within the context of academic 


purposes, every: effort has been made to 
, avoid government:interference with the 


integrity of, the higher education enter- 
prise., and, , its ‘edQcational objectives. 


John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, has commented 
in regard to Title VI: “The NDEA 
programs respect the autonomy of the 
universities and enjoy excellent rela- 
tions with them.” Logan Wilson, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Edu- 


cation, stated in the Foreword of an 


ACE study of NDEA centers that “the 
Federal Government has provided its 
share of the financing of language and 
area centers without impairing the 
autonomy of the institutions receiving 
the funds; in short, Federal funds have 
been given without Federal control.” A 
joint statement by directors of all 
NDEA centers has declared: “Thanks 
to the statesmanlike and educationally 
informed way in which Title VI of the 
Act has been administered by the Lan- 
guage Development Branch, government 
funds have made it possible for the uni- 
versities to make a major contribution 
to the nation’s language resources while 
preserving their own freedom of action 
and maintaining their own distinctive 
character.” 


Support for travel and study 


The NDEA lacked one critical au- 
thorization, full financial support for 
travel and study in foreign areas by 
advanced students and faculty. Several 
unsuccessful efforts were made to add 
such a provision to Title VI, but the 
Congress in 1961 included the necessary 
language in Section 102 (b)(6) of 
the Fulbright-Hays Act. An Executive 
Order in 1962 delegated this Section to 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, where it is administered 
by the Office of Education. Specifically, 
the Section authorizes 


promoting modern foreign language train- 
ing and area studies in United States 
schools, colleges, and universities by sup- 
porting visits and study in foreign coun- 
tries by teachers and prospective teachers 
in such schools, colleges and universities 
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for the purpose of improving their skull 
in languages and their knowledge of the 
culture of the people of those countries, 
and by financing visits by teachers from 
those countries to the United States for 
the purpose of participating in foreign 
language training and area studies in 
United States schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 

The wording is simple and direct, and 
the single purpose of enhancing Amer- 
ican language and area studies is clear. 
What is of crucial importance is that 
dollar appropriations are authorized so 
that travel is not restricted to those 
countries where the United States pos- 
sesses credits in foreign currencies. 
The first Office of Education univer- 
sity awards in this program were for 
the summer of 1964 and academic 
year 1964-1965. Eighty grants were 
authorized for graduate students train- 
ing to be college teachers of non- 
Western languages and area studies— 
cost: $454,400; and forty grants were 
for faculty at NDEA-supported lan- 
guage and area centers—cost: $460,000. 
Faculty grants cover travel for the re- 
cipient, an allowance of $100 per month 
each for up to four dependents, and an 
amount in lieu of salary, up to $15,000. 
No effort has been made yet under this 


authority to finance visits by foreign 
teachers to augment instruction in uni- 
versity language and area programs. 

From the foregoing it is obvious that 
the government has entered into a 
substantial partnership with the uni- 
versities in the development of non- 
Western studies.? Any partnership is a 
continually evolving relationship, and 
its success depends upon sincere efforts 
at mutual accommodation. It is not 
possible here to enter into the involved 
subject of likely or desirable alterations 
and enlargements of this relationship. 
We should be mindful, however, that 
the evolving relationship is at all times 
dependent upon a viable interaction 
between the private sector, the Con- 
gress, and the executive branch of 
government. 


2In October 1964 the National Defense 
Education Act was amended in one of the last 
acts of the Ejighty-eighth Congress. This 
extends support for certain programs through 
the academic year 1968-1969. The authoriza- 
tion for Title VI of the NDEA, which in- 
cludes Language and Area Centers, National 
Defense Foreign Language Fellowships and 
Research and Studies, was increased by 
$5,000,000, from $8,000,000 to $13,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1965. This amount in- 
creases annually until 1968 when it reaches 
$18,000,000. 
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Asstract: The involvement of the social sciences in non- 
Western studies has been growing in spite of the institutional 
and intellectual conflicts between area studies and disciplinary 
studies. The process of institutional adaptation is illustrated 
by reference to the postwar development of non-Western stud- 
ies. ‘The intellectual conflict springs from the fact that the 
definitions and classifications of major world areas, including 
the division between “Western” and “non-Western,” do not 
correspond to the definitions and classifications in any social 
science discipline. The several disciplines have a differential 
proneness to area studies, and the problem of integrating them 
for study of a particular area has no simple, uniform solution. 
Evidence is presented to show how the study of non-Western 
societies and civilizations is generating new and fertile hybrid 
disciplines in anthropology and is giving a comparative and 
international dimension to the other social sciences. 
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ANY social scientists in the United 
States have become involved in 
non-Western studies chiefly through the 
development of “language and area” 
studies during and immediately after 
the Second World War. In the 1930's, 
there was some social science participa- 
tion in programs of Latin-American 
studies, but this was limited and small- 
scale compared to the later “area” 
programs. Those social sciences which, 
in principle, were committed to the 
study of “areas,” for example, geogra- 
phy, history, and anthropology, were 
not very active before the Second 
World War in non-Western, “civilized” 
areas. When anthropologists did go 
into these areas, they were mainly inter- 
ested in the small “primitive” enclaves. 
The few notable exceptions—Redfield’s 
Yucatan studies, Fei’s Chinese-village 
studies, inspired by Malinowski and 
Radcliffe-Brown, and Malinowski’s own 
efforts to design studies of culture- 
contact and change in Africa—did not 
really bear fruit until after the Second 
World War.’ 
The lack of funds for research and 
travel was, of course, one important 


1 Reports on the early “area studies” pio- 
giams will be found in “Area Studies,” Inter- 
national Social Science Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 4 
(Paris's UNESCO, 1952); Wendell Clark Ben- 
nett, The Ethnographic Board (Washington, 
D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1947); Wendell 
Clark Bennett, Area Studies in American Uni- 
versities (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1951); W. E. Fenton, Reports on 
Area Sindies in American Universities (Washb- 
ington, D.C., 1945); Robert B. Hall, Area 
Studies: With Special Reference to Their Im- 
plications for Research in the Social Sciences 
(New York: Social Science Research Council, 
Pamphlet 3, 1947); Wallace 5 Sayre and 
Clarence E. Thurber, Training for Specialised 
Misston Personnel (Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Service, 1952); Julian H. Steward, 
Area Research: Theory and Practice (New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
Bulletin 63, 1950); Charles Wagley, Area 
Research and Training (New York Social 
Science Research Council, Pamphlet 6), pp 
14-15. ; 


reason for social scientists’ staying close 
to home. Another was lack of curiosity 
about the more remote areas. This 
disinterest was especially prevalent 
among many economists, sociologists, 
political scientists, and psychologists, 
who cultivated an Olympian compla- 
cency about the universality of their dis- 
ciplines, and who did not feel the need 
to go beyond the familiar experience of 
Europe and the United States for il- 
lustration and proof of their universal 
principles. 


THe WARTIME AREA PROGRAMS 


Some ripples of doubt were stirred by 
the Russian Revolution and the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, but it took the Nazis 
and a Second World War to shake the 
provincialism of most social scientists. 
Through military and government serv- 
ice, and other wartime experience, many 
American social scientists, actual and 
prospective, came into contact with 
non-Western areas and with people from 
these areas. Under the urgent demand 
for intelligence, training programs, and 
general information, many were enlisted 
as “experts” to staff the quickly impro- 
vised training and research programs, 
and many more were graduates of these 
programs. 

This wartime experience, and the 
postwar formation of new nations, 
stimulated curiosity about non-Western 
areas and also raised doubts about the 
adequacy of the then prevailing organi- 
zation of the social sciences for satis- 
fying that curiosity. It made social 
scientists increasingly receptive to new 
methods of teaching and research, to 
more interdisciplinary co-operation, and 
to a more cosmopolitan outlook. From 
a national and practical point of view, 
the war had convinced many people 
that we knew very little about the rest 
of the world—friends, enemies, or neu- 
trals. This led to a widespread recog- 
nition in the universities, in the great 
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foundations, especially Rockefeller, Car- 
negie, and Ford, in the professional 
associations, and in the government, of 
the need for organized programs to 
increase training and research in the 
major world areas. 


INSTITUTIONAL RESISTANCE 


It was, therefore, not very difficult, 
immediately after the war, to persuade 
social scientists to organize and to join 
the various committees on area studies 
sponsored by the United Nations, the 
Social Science Research Council, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the National Research Council, the 
American Council on Education, and 
the Association of American Geogra- 
phers. Guided by the recommendations 
of these committees, the foundations 
and government agencies granted funds 
to selected universities for the estab- 
lishment of specific language and area 
programs, and for research and travel 
by faculty and students. 

The widespread interest in “area 
studies” generated by wartime experi- 
ence did not lead automatically to an 
equally widespread organization of lan- 
guage and area programs in the univer- 
sities and colleges. There was both 
institutional and intellectual resistance 
to such programs. The institutional 
structure of American colleges and uni- 
versities is not generally organized by 
regional areas, but by disciplines in 
the different fields of knowledge. The 
smallest administrative unit, the depart- 
ment, is usually limited to a single 
discipline and has the power to recom- 
mend new appointments of faculty; the 
power to specify the requirements for 
advanced degrees; and the duty of out- 
lining the program of instruction in 
the discipline. This is particularly true 
of the organization of the social sciences 

Language and area programs do not 
fit easily into such an institutional 


structure. Those universities which 
introduced area programs have had to 
create a new kind of department, an 
“area” department, with many different 
disciplines within it, or, more usually, 
they have created an “area institute” 
or “area center” outside the depart- 
mental structure. Either alternative 
generated institutional tensions between 
the area and disciplinary principles 
of university organization, although 
the same faculty member might lay 
claim to a specialization in both area 
and discipline, and hold membership in 
both kinds of unit. 

Apart from this organizational con- 
flict, budgetary constraints slowed the 
development of language and area pro- 
grams. No university could afford to 
launch programs on all the major world 
areas, or on all aspects of one area, 
even with the help of generous grants 
from the foundations. Some selective 
commitments were called for, and these 
have usually been determined by the 
local circumstances prevailing at each 
university—the interests of the faculty; 
the leadership of the administration; 
availability of outside funds; and simi- 
lar considerations. This selective proc- 
ess has not prevented the expansion of 
language and area programs across the 
country, but the expansion is still 
spotty and incomplete. It is now prob- 
ably true that for each major world 
area, a student can find at least one 
university in the country where special- 
ized instruction and research on that 
area are available. It is also likely that 
he will not find, at that university, all 
the languages of the area and all the 
social sciences and other disciplines 
dealing with it. The situation is per- 
haps not unlike that which prevailed 
in the medieval European universities 
with respect to the teaching of arith- 
metic and higher mathematics. To get 
an adequate program, even in elemen- 
tary mathematics, the medieval student 
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needed to attend several universities in 
France, Italy, and England. 


Intellectual doubts 


One may, of course, also argue, as 
some educators did after the war, that 
the intellectual justification for reorgan- 
izing university education on an area 
basis is not yet very well established. 
The wartime language and area pro- 
grams, this argument runs, were short- 
term, “crash,” practical programs. 
That they are also appropriate means 
for achieving the long-term ends of 
universities has not yet been demon- 
strated. An “area” is not an important 
unit of study, except possibly in geogra- 
phy. While other disciplines must take 
cognizance of areas, especially on their 
applied side, each discipline deals with 
different kinds of territorially delimited 
units—for example, a tribe, a culture, 
a civilization in anthropology; a com- 
munity, a society in sociology; a nation 
or a state in political science; an econ- 
omy in economics; a region in geogra- 
phy. These are not coincident units, 
and the precise interrelations among 
them need clarification. 

The area divisions of the language and 
area programs, it was further argued, 
do not reflect systematic classifications 
derived from prolonged scholarly and 
scientific investigations in any dis- 
cipline. They represent very rough 
and ready delimitations serving chiefly 
the practical needs of military and 
political operations. Whether “the Far 
East,” “South Asia,” “Southeast Asia,” 
“Africa,” and other area divisions can 
also serve the needs of research and 
training in the several social science 
disciplines remains to be explored. As 
this is not yet a settled matter, it 
would be unwise to presume that the 
different disciplines can be integrated to 
produce a coherent body of knowledge 
and research problems for each major 
world area. At least some serious ef- 
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forts should first be made to determine 
the extent to which each discipline, in 
isolation and in combination with other 
disciplines, can be applied in the study 
of arees, before an open invitation is 
issued zo all disciplines to organize area 
programs. Such, at least, were some of 
the intellectual arguments against area 
studies which kept many social scien- 
tists from joining the early language 
and area programs. 
, These intellectual doubts about area 
programs troubled many social scientists 
in the late 1940’s. At the University 
of Chicago these doubts were taken 
quite seriously. Under the leadership 
of Robert Redfield, who was Dean of 
its Division of Social Sciences from 
1934 until 1946, the area studies ap- 
proach was warmly debated but not 
embraced. Non-Western studies and 
comparative studies, nevertheless, grew 
vigorously in every social science de- 
partment and in the College after the 
Second World War. The active inter- 
ests of the faculty and a pattern of 
interdisciplinary committees are chiefly 
responsible for the integration of dis- 
cipline and area in a distinctive institu- 
tional adaptation to which Redfield and 
others contributed. 
Space does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of this remarkable develop- 
ment. But it is interesting to note 
that except for a handful of social 
‘scientists who had prewar interests in 
non-Western areas—Fay-Cooper Cole in 
Malaysia, Harper in Russia, Lasswell 
in China, McNair in the Far East, Park 
in Africa and Asia, Platt and Rippy in 
Latin America, and Schultz in Russia 
and Latin America—most of the social 
science faculty acquired its non-Western 
interests after the Second World War. 
In 1964, well over one hundred members 
of the social science faculty do have 
serious interests in non-Western and 
comparetive studies. But in the 1940’s 
our resistance to “non-Westernization” 
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sprang from our doubts about the avail- 
ability of materials that would meet our 
standards of scholarship, as well as 
doubts about our own qualifications to 
deal with the newer areas. I think, too, 
that we were far more interested in the 
American and European scene than in 
the non-Western areas of Asia and 
Africa. But some of us did go on to 
develop serious interests in these areas. 
This took time for travel and training 
or retraining. We ourselves had to be, 
more liberally educated to still our 
intellectual doubts about non-Western 
studies! 


NoON-WESTERN STUDIES AND 
HYBRIDIZATION 


Thus, the problematical status of area 
studies has not prevented many social 
scientists from becoming involved in 
them. Did they then, in doing so, lower 
the standards of scholarly and scientific 
knowledge, or did the very process of 
involvement lead to a satisfactory reso- 
lution of the doubts? Some social sci- 
entists may have been overly optimistic 
about the outcome of reorganizing 
teaching and reSearch simply by bring- 
ing people from different disciplines 
together into one area course or an 
area research project. Such interdisci- 
plinary assemblages are not difficult to 
arrange: genuine integration of concept, 
method, and results is. The long-run 


effect of social science involvement in 


non-Western studies does show emergent 
trends of genuine integration. I am 
not, of course, competent to document 
these trends in all the social sciences; 
I shall, therefore, discuss them chiefly 
as they impinge on anthropology, the 
field with which I am best acquainted. 

Not all social sciences are equally 
prone to involvement in non-Western 
studies, or in area studies generally. 
Anthropology, geography, and history, 
which have strong commitments to the 
descriptive and the particular, are more 
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liable to such involvement than po- 
litical science, sociology, economics, and 
psychology, which have strong com- 
mitments to abstract theory and the 
discovery of universal generalizations. 
These differences in orientation are not 
in all cases mutually exclusive: anthro- 
pology also has an interest in theoretical 
generalization, as expressed, for exam- 
ple, in the comparative approach, and 
political science an interest in descrip- 
tion. In spite of built-in differentials 
between particularizing and generalizing 
disciplines, involvement in non-Western 
studies is tending to create a reversal of 
orientation, moving the more descriptive 
disciplines towards the theoretical, and 
the theoretical towards the descriptive. 
New hybrid disciplines are formed in 
this process, and the distinctions among 
disciplines become less sharp. 


Economic anthropology 


A striking recent example of this is 
the development of a new branch of 
anthropology called “economic anthro- 
pology,” which seems prepared to accept 
a good deal more of general economic 
theory and analysis than, say, Malinow- 
ski, and earlier anthropologists, were. 
In the introduction to an excellent col- 
lection of papers, Raymond Firth, a 
major contributor to this new field, 
points out that 


anthropologists have been able to answer, 
in some detail, for many societies the 
three fundamental questions posed by 
economists, as, for instance, by Samuelson: 
what commodities shall be produced and 
in what quantities; by whom and with 
what resources of technology; how is the 
total product to be distributed among indi- 
viduals and families.* 


Firth is at pains to exhibit the ration- 
ality of “primitive economics”: 

2See R. Firth and B. S..Yamey (eds), 
Capital, Savings and Credit in Peasant So- 


cieties (New York: Basic Books, 1964) p. 16; 
gives an up-to-date bibliography. 
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It is sometimes thought that the obedience 
to the social dictates of ‘custom’ inhibits 
rational calculation. This is not at all the 
case. In some of the most primitive so- 
cieties known, as in the Highlands of New 
Guinea or in aboriginal Australia, there is 
the keenest discussion of alternatives in 
any proposal for the use of resources, of 
the relative economic advantages of ex- 
change with one party as against another, 
and the closest scrutiny of the quality of 
goods which change hands and of services 
performed. Again, some men emerge as 
entrepreneurs by controlling the flow of 
capital goods in exchanges between groups 
and taking a profit thereby either in ma- 
terial items or in that intangible good, 
reputation.? 


Firth even chides Samuelson for mis- 
understanding the potlach of the 
Northwest Coast Indians as a “riotous 
celebration” and “a deviation from the 
acquisitive behavior of competition.” * 
This, says Firth, may miss “the point of 
its importance in the whole scheme of 
capital formation of the peoples con- 
cerned.” The potlach is really 


a transfer of payments, whereby one man 
or set of people hand over blankets and 
other goods and receive in return social 
advantages. ...It may constitute an 
item in a complex series of credit trans- 
actions by which at some future time other 
material goods may have to be returned, 
perhaps with increment. These transfers 
may well be a stimulus to further pro- 
duction.’ 


When we compare this interpretation 
of the potlach with Ruth Benedict’s 
or with the spirited strictures of Mali- 
nowski, Firth’s teacher, against the 
“Economic Man” postulated by the 
neoclassical economists, we can gauge 
how far anthropologists have gone in 
accepting those same postulates. If the 
social and cultural anthropology of the 
1920’s and 1930’s was used to cast 

8 Ibid., p. 22. 

+ Ibid. 

5 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 


doubt on the existence in Western so- 
ciety of an economic man rationally 
calculating his comparative advantages, 
the economic anthropology of the 1950s 
and 1960’s is restoring our faith in the 
existence of such a creature in non- 
Western societies. 


Comparative economics 


The economist is ready to return the 
compliment. T. W. Schultz, in his re- 
cent study, Transforming Traditional 
Agriculture, uses two anthropological 
studies, one by Sol Tax of “penny capi- 
talism” in Panajachel, Guatemala, and 
the other by David Hopper of economic 
Organization in the village of Senapur, 
India, as his major documentation for 
a conclusion that would have surprised 
an earlier generation of anthropologists, 
and may still surprise many of the 
present generation: 


The implication to be drawn from these 
observations is not that cultural differences 
do not matter but that differences in work, 
thrift, and industry related to economic 
activities can be handled as economic 
variables. It is not necessary to appeal 
to cultural differences to explain particular 
work and thrift behavior because economic 
factors provide a satisfactory explanation. 
Incentives to work more than these people 
do are weak because the marginal produc- 
tivity of labor is very low; and incentives 
to save more than they do are weak 
because the marginal productivity of capi- 
tal is also very low. ... Thus, however 
relevant the cultural attributes are in ex- 
amining some important classes of prob- 
lems, they do not provide a basis for dis- 
tinguishing between traditional and other 
types of agriculture.® 


From these two community studies, 
Schultz draws the inference that there 
are “no significant inefficiencies in the 
allotation of factors in these two com- 
munities,” and that “competent farm 

eT. W. Schultz, Transforming Traditional 


Agriculture (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1964). 
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managers, whether national or foreign, 
cannot show the farmers how to allocate 
better the existing factors of produc- 
tion.” They may be poor, but they 
are remarkably efficient in the use of 
their available resources, Schultz argues, 
and they can raise their standard of 
living only by the introduction of new 
factors, especially scientific agricultural 
knowledge and skills. Under such new 
conditions they would work harder and 
save more because the marginal produc- 
tivities of labor and capital would be 
increased. 

Not all of economic analysis has been 
so neatly substantiated by non-Western 
studies, although the general theory of 
supply and demand, of inflation, of 
marginal substitution, and of the com- 
petitive relation among factors of 
production still seems to provide useful 
tools for analyzing the new circum- 
stances encountered in non-Western 
economies. Economists have become 
aware of the diversity of these circum- 
stances and of the rather limited institu- 
tional “givens” under which neoclassical 
theory was elaborated. They are pre- 
pared to recognize differences of kind 
as well as degree in the underdeveloped 
countries as they turn to the problems 
of economic growth and return to Adam 
Smith’s question of why some nations 
are wealthier than others. They are 
prepared, too, I believe, to recognize the 
importance of noneconomic factors and 
to take these, for example, the role of 
education, into account in judging the 
economic policies of these countries.’ 

Descriptive monographs on non- 
Western economic problems are still not 
too abundant, because of the difficulties 
of finding reliable economic statistics in 
these areas, but some excellent studies 


D 
TP, T. Bauer and B. S. Yamey, The Eco- 
nomics of Underdeveloped Countries (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1957); W. 
Lockwood, “Adam Smith and Asia,” The 
Journal of Asian Studies, Vol, XXIL, 1964. 


have begun to appear on Soviet and 
Japanese economics. 


OTHER CROSS-CULTURAL UNIVERSALS 


The rehabilitation of Psychological 
Man, Political Man, and Philosophic 
Man has not been quite so dramatic 
as that of Economic Man. Yet there 
are indications in the new hybrids 
of psychological anthropology, politi- 
cal anthropology, philosophical and 
linguistic anthropology, of a renewed 
search for the universals of human 
nature, motivation, cognition, values, 
and attention to political organization 
and other aspects of the study of man 
which had been considered improper 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s, when the 
intellectual climate was dominated by 
the idea of cultural relativity. The 
anthropology of the 1960’s does not 
deny the diversity of cultures; rather, 
it takes it for granted and goes on 
to use comparisons to discover or 
establish universal principles and 
similarities. The other social sciences, 
on the contrary, are moving in the 
opposite direction. They are becoming 
more aware of the facts of cultural 
variability and are adopting the 
comparative approach to temper their 
penchant for universal generalizations. 
Cross-cultural psychology, comparative 
politics, comparative economics, com- 
parative sociology, comparative educa- 
tion, comparative law, comparative phi- 
losophy have become active fields of 
inquiry in which non-Western areas 
figure prominently as objects of com- 
parison. The parent disciplines have 
not, as a result, surrendered their com- 
mitment to universality; they are, 
however, more prepared to test that 
commitment against the known varia- 
bility of institutions and cultural forms. 
In this testing, many generalizations 
will probably be found wanting and 
will be replaced by new ones. Geogra- 
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phy, for example, has pretty well given 
up environmental determinism for a 
kind of cultural geography in which 
the “cultural landscape” fashioned by 
man and his technology becomes a basic 
unit of regional analysis. At the same 
time, anthropology has rediscovered the 
importance of the “natural landscape” 
in cultural ecology and in anthropo- 
geography.® 

This rapprochement among anthro- 
pology and other disciplines, stimulated 
by the involvement in non-Western 
studies, raises some interesting ques- 
tions. Does it represent a genuine form 
of interdisciplinary integration and will 
it, if continued, lead to an integration 
so thorough that the differences among 
the disciplines will be eliminated? To 
the extent that one discipline can fur- 
nish data to answer questions asked by 
another, there is genuine integration. 
And this kind of collaboration may 
extend to the point where both dis- 
ciplines share the same questions and 
the same structure of concepts and 
theories. In that case, they will have 
become one discipline. But while the 
several hybrid anthropologies and their 
comparative counterparts have set in 
motion such a process of collaboration, 
it is not likely that the end result of 
this process will be one homogeneous 
social science. The differences in back- 
ground, traditions of work, kinds of new 
questions asked and new ideas pro- 
pounded will continue to make for the 
formation of new disciplines even as old 
ones merge and fuse. 


8J. R. Russell and M. Kniffen, Cultural 
Worlds (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951); M D. Sahlins, Social Stratifica- 
tion in Polynesia (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1958); J. Steward, “The 
Concept and Method of Cultural Ecology,” 
Theory of Culture Change (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955); P. L Wagner 
and M W. Mikesell (eds), Readings in 
Cultural Geography (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962). 


Social anthropology and sociology 


Take, for example, the case of social 
anthropology and sociology, two disci- 
plines which seem to have been con- 
verging to the point of mutual assimila- 
tion. Radcliffe-Brown defined social 
anthropology as comparative sociology. 
Sociologists did not show much interest 
in this new subject because they as- 
sumed, and were encouraged by anthro- 
pologists to assume, that it was the 
“comparative sociology” of primitive 
societies. When social anthropologists 
began to study peasant societies and 
small communities within modern socie- 
ties, the approximation to sociology 
became closer and called for a new 
definition. Raymond Firth supplied it 
by suggesting that since the social 
anthropologist studies small communi- 
ties, his sociology is a microsociology, 
whereas the sociologist’s is a macro- 
sociology. This seemed to cover the 
situation for a while, but the newer 
distinction has also become obsolete as 
social anthropologists have become in- 
terested in the relations of small com- 
munities to the larger units of society, 
states, or civilizations in which they 
are embedded, and as sociologists have 
begun to work with small groups and 
small communities. The sociologist, 
too, has become interested in non- 
Western societies, thus becoming a com- 
parative macrosociologist, as well as a 
comparative microsociologist. 

A new source of differentiation was 
temporarily found in saying that social 
anthropology uses holistic analysis and 
comparison. It is interested in the 
structure of a whole society as a system 
of interrelated functioning parts, and 
compares either whole societies or parts 
in the context of such wholes. Yet, as 
Kingsley Davis and other sociologists 
have pointed out, structural-functional 
analysis of systems is a method of 
analysis used in many sciences and is 
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not distinctive to anthropology. It has 
certainly become popular in sociology, 
political science, economics, psychology, 
and other fields.® 

Social anthropology and comparative 
sociology are obviously becoming more 
dificult to distinguish. One social 
anthropologist I know, who is collabo- 
rating with a sociologist in a compara- 
tive study of modern society, tells me 
that about the only difference he can 
find is that the sociologist is more fa- 
miliar with Western societies, while he 
is more familiar with non-Western so- 
cieties. ‘This is, of course, an important 
difference, which derives from the his- 
tory of the two disciplines and is likely 
to persist. Another difference, implied 
above, is that sociologists are now inter- 
ested in the comparative approach in 
order to discover the range of variation 
within which their generalizations are 
valid, whereas the social anthropologist 
is more interested in eliciting generaliza- 
tions from the comparison of intensively 
studied cases. Even if they joined 
forces to study the same institution 
comparatively, say the family, they 
would bring different contributions and 
understandings to such a study. The 
social anthropologist would be inter- 
ested in kinship structures and termi- 
nologies, residence patterns, systems of 
descent and inheritance; the sociolo- 


9 R. Bendix, “Concepts and Generalizations 
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University Press, 1964); E. A. Shils, “On the 
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gist, in rates of marriage and divorce, 
roles and statuses, personal interactions, 
changing functions, and the like. Other 
differences, in degree of quantification, 
sampling, and the use of questionnaires, 
would also appear. 


The comparative method 


Thus, the meeting of disciplines that 
has been taking place in area studies 
does not necessarily result in mutual 
assimilation and fusion. And it would 
be erroneous to conclude from the con- 
vergences of anthropology with other 
disciplines that all the disciplines in- 
volved are now integrated because they 
analyze the societies and cultures of dif- 
ferent areas as structural-functional sys- 
tems and compare them as wholes. Such 
a characterization may apply formally, 
but each discipline gives a distinctive 
empirical content to its “system” and 
uses a different method of comparing 
them for a distinctive purpose. Without 
taking seriously these differences in 
content, method, and purpose, the inter- 
disciplinary integration of area studies 
becomes an unreal exercise in solving 
unreal problems. 

The changes which “the comparative 
method” has undergone in the recent 
history of anthropology should alert us 
against making easy assumptions about 
applying the method uniformly in all 
social science disciplines. In the nine- 
teenth century, stimulated by the dis- 
covery of Sanskrit’s affiliation with 
Indo-European languages, anthropolo- 
gists began to compare, on a world-wide 
basis, myths, rites, family and marriage 
forms, and legal systems, in order to 
reconstruct the origins of these institu- 
tions and cultural forms and to establish 
unilinear sequences of their evolution. 
Only the methods of comparative phi- 
lology and historical linguistics survived 
the attack which Franz Boas launched 
in 1896 against this evolutionary com- 
parison. He and his students replaced 
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it by comparative studies of the proc- 
esses of cultural growth reconstructed 
from intensive study of individual 
cultures and culture areas. This ethno- 
logical and cultural-historical comparison 
was, in turn, rejected by Malinowski 


and Radcliffe-Brown and their students . 


as basing itself too much on conjectural 
history unsupported by historical docu- 
mentation. They turned the attentiori 


of anthropologists to intensive field 


study of the structure and functions 
of contemporary small ‘communities, 
and the structuralist school, deriving 
from Radcliffe-Brown, set itself the goal 
of arriving at the general principles of 
social structure through a comparison 
of social types—of kinship, politics, eco- 
nomics, and the like—in limited regions 
and culture areas. A fruitful synthesis 
of this structuralist comparison and of 
the ethnological method has been de- 
veloped by Fred Eggan in his method 
of “controlled comparison.” *° 

Now, anthropologists who have be- 
come interested in the study of modern 
societies and nations and living civiliza- 
tions have had to develop the compara- 
tive method in a new direction. They 
cannot compare social and cultural 
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types found in small communities within 
these societies or civilizations without 
assuming that the small communities 
they study are “representative” of the 
whole or a “microcosm” of the civiliza- 
tion. Such assumptions are difficult to 
prove and, in most cases, palpably false. 
A new approach to the problem, sug- 
gested by Redfield among others, is to 
study the structure of relationships, 
social and cultural, of such small com- 
munities to the wider embedding society 
and culture. This yields structures of 
networks of social relations which also 
function as media of cultural communi- 
cation within the larger society. These ` 
structures are historic since they can be 
traced in the history of a nation or 
civilization. Comparisons may then ‘be 
made between nations or between civili- 
zations as “historic structures,” that is, 
as assemblages of communities of dif- 
ferent size and complexity in persisting 
relations with one another. 

This conception is being applied by 
anthropologists working on Latin Amer- 
ica, India, China and Taiwan, and else- 
where. ‘Those of us who have used it 
are aware that it involves some impor- 
tant departures from the traditional 
social anthropology. We can no longer 
claim a multidisciplinary competence in 
all fields as does the ethnographer or 
social anthropologist who studies a small 
community. We must instead get help 
from other social scientists who have 
been studying these nations and civili- 
zations and also from the historians, 
linguists, and students of literature who 
are familiar with high culture and the 
great society. We must pay more seri- 
ous attention as well to the “learned 
informant” who articulates an elaborate 
self-image and world view of his civili- 
zation even if we are not quite prepared 
to accept it at face value.‘ In this 

11 For an outline of this approach and its 


application to the study of Indian civilization 
see B. S. Cohn and McKim Marriott, “Net- 
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new kind of study, the autonomy of 
anthropology, or any other discipline, 
becomes problematic. Perhaps that is 
why so many new hybrid disciplines are 
beginning to emerge. 


Political anthropology 


Another of these hybrid disciplines 
is political anthropology, which bears 
the same relation to comparative politics 
as economic anthropology bears to com- 
parative economics, or social anthro- 
pology to comparative sociology. In this 
case, as in the others, the anthropolo- 
gist’s microscopic studies of “primitive” 
politics, seeking greater generality, have 
met the macroscopic studies of the po- 
litical scientist seeking to understand 
the political systems and political devel- 
opment of specific non-Western areas. 
This convergence and interpenetration 
is most clearly exhibited in the anthro- 
pologist Lloyd Fallers’ review of the 
anthropological studies of African poli- 
ties and in the review of the same ma- 
terial by the political scientist David 
Easton. Fallers agrees with Easton that 


the social anthropologists who have studied 
these matters in the field have tended 
to interest themselves primarily in the 
structures of umilineal descent which 
give form to polities in these societies, 
rather than in the nature of the polities 
themselves; they have studied lineage 
politics more from the point of view of 
lineages than from the point of view of 
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politics, and it is perhaps for this reason 
that it was left to a political scientist, 
commenting upon the social anthropological 
literature, to formulate the concept “con- 
tingent (political system)” to conceptualize 
the phenomenon in a more general way.1? 


Fallers is quick to add that the anthro- 
pologist is equally interested in the 
wider significance of these African poli- 
ties: “The more markedly contingent 
political systems of Africa are not some- 
thing exotic—-something limited to the 
traditional African and other non- 
literate societies—but rather represent 
a particularly marked development of 
an element common, in some degree, 
to all or most of the world’s political 
systems.” ** The interest of the politi- 
cal anthropologist extends, as well, to the 
future of African politics, and to the 
ways in which the traditional polities 
are transformed by the political institu- 
tions of the modern nation state: 


It is not to be expected that the social 
anthropologists will attempt holistic studies 
of the new states, for their methods of 
research are designed primarily for the 
microscopic study of institutions within 
particular cultural settings. But the future 
of the anthropological study of politics in 
Africa depends upon their ability to con- 
ceptualize wholes sa that the results of 
their work may articulate fruitfully with 
the macroscopic research of political scien- 
tists,74 


The increasing mutual revelance Fal- 
lers finds in the microscopic anthropo- 
logical studies, which he or M. G. Smith 
and I. Schapera have made of African 
politics, to the macroscopic studies of 
D. Apter or J. Coleman, can be dupli- 
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cated in India with the work of F. G. 
Bailey on Orissan village politics and 
of Myron Weiner on national parties 
and pressure groups; or in the Middle 
East with the work of Leonard Binder 
on Iran and Pakistan and that of F. 
Barth on the Basseri and the Swats. 
Increasingly, too, these two kinds of 
studies are meeting one another, as the 
political anthropologist reaches up to 
take account of district and national 
level institutions impinging on his vil- 
lage, and the political scientist dips 
down to observe regional and local 
expressions of national movements and 


organizations.** 


Comparative politics 


Political scientists have been es- 
pecially active and prolific, on their 
side, in establishing the field of com- 
parative politics and political develop- 
ment. The seven volumes sponsored 
by the Committee on Comparative 
Politics of the Social Science Research 
Council and the separate volumes-—on 
The Politics of the Developing Areas, 
edited by Almond and Coleman, on 
The Civic Culture, by Almond and 
Verba, and Pye’s studies of Burma and 
Malaysia—are certainly useful contri- 


butions to knowledge of politics in non- . 


Western countries. Animating these 
studies is an eagerness to formulate a 
general theory that will apply to both 
Western and non-Western political sys- 
tems. Critical of the older tradition of 
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“comparative government” in which 
formal institutions were compared, the 
new comparative politics, resolutely 
committed to the study of “political 
behavior,” announces with each publica- 
tion a new “conceptual framework” for 
the comparative study of politics. 
These “frameworks” may soon require 
a new general theory to integrate the 
succession of concepts—‘‘political sys- 
tem,” “political development,” “political 
culture,” “political problems”—which 
are piling up in the intellectual supply 
room.*® 

Nevertheless, the trend is self-correc- 
tive and fruitful, because most of the 
political scientists involved are area 
specialists who know at least one non- 
Western country well and who are 
genuinely interested in fitting this 
special knowledge into their discipline. 
Some of them are aware that the new 
“comparative politics” is an extension 
and updating of Bryce, de Tocqueville, 
Michels, and Max Weber. Perhaps 
they are also aware, as these earlier 
comparativists were, that one cannot 
compare “political systems’ without 
some general picture of the world in 
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which the nonpolitical contexts of the 
political systems are included and rela- 
tions among the “systems” are postu- 
lated. What Hans Morgenthau wrote 
some years ago about the necessity of 
grounding area studies and the study of 
international relations in the underlying 
universalities of human nature, as these 
are revealed in history and in introspec- 
tion, applies equally to comparative 
politics, and suggests the direction in 
which the most valuable contribution 
will likely be made: 


If you know something about man as such 
you know something about all men... at 
least the contours of human nature which, 
when superimposed upon a concrete situa- 
tion, may get blurred here and there and 
which always lack specific interest and 
color. It is for area studies to provide an 
empirical check upon their correctness and 
that specific content and color.17 


Human nature and culture 


The assumption of a universal human 
nature, and the associated idea of a 
psychic unity of mankind, were severely 
challenged in the 1920’s and 1930’s by 
psychologists, philosophers, sociologists, 
and anthropologists. John Watson, the 
founder of behavioristic psychology, ‘an- 
nounced that he had identified the 
“unconditioned reflexes” on the basis of 
which the entire repertoire of human 
behavior and culture was built up by 
“conditioned reflexes.” If he could 
catch any child young enough, he 
boasted, he could “condition” it to be- 
come a Beethoven or a Newton. The 
philosopher of American pragmatism, 
John Dewey, said pretty much the same 
thing with more subtle language in his 
Human Nature and Conduct. Dewey 


11H. J. Morgenthau, “International Rela- 
tions as an Academic Discipline’ (1952), 
reprinted in The Decline of Democratic 
Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962). 


criticized the psychoanalytic theory of 
instincts and suggested that a great deal 
of what passes for “human nature” is a 
projection of local customs and condi- 
tioning. Man is limited by his habits 
and his imagination, Dewey conceded, 
but through his intelligence he can learn 
the habit of not making habits and 
learn to learn ever new ways to solve 
new problems. 


Psychologtcal anthropology 


Among anthropologists the doctrine 
that culture is “learned behavior” be- 
came popular and with it the corollary 
that there are as many “human natures” 
as there are different cultures. Cross- 
cultural studies were undertaken to 
document the infinite variability and 
plasticity of “human nature.” Mali- 
nowski demonstrated a Trobriand vari- 
ant of the Oedipus complex, a “matri- 
lineal complex.” In the South Pacific 
Margaret Mead found adolescents grow- 
ing up without a period of “storm and 
stress,’ and reversals between male 
and female roles. Ruth Benedict gave 
a memorable name to the units of 
cultural variation, “configurations of 
culture,” the products of the “uncon- 
scious canons of choice” whereby par- 
ticular ways of life are selected from 


- the arc of unlimited possibilities. 


Psychoanalytic psychologists did not 
accept this cultural relativistic attack 
on their universalistic theory without a 
battle. Some, for example, G. Roheim, 
even turned ethnologists to prove the 
anthropologists wrong. In the battle 
that ensued in the 1940’s, some of 
the psychoanalysts, for example, A. 
Kardiner, collaborated with anthropolo- 
gists to found the new field of “person- 
ality and culture.” Out of this collabo- 
ration came the theory that different 
societies and cultures are characterized 
by “basic” or “modal” personalities 
which are the products of an interaction 
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between the child-rearing practices dis- 
tinctive to each culture and the bio- 
logical organism. This kind of “psycho- 
cultural analysis” ushered in a vogue 
of new “national character” studies, and 
has been used by some political scien- 
tists and economists to explain political 
behavior and economic change, as well 
as by anthropologists. 


Toward a philosophical anthropology 


By the 1950’s, new cross-cultural 
studies began to appear on world views, 
value orientations, and systems of 
classification and perception which indi- 
cate the need for a broader conception 
of “psychological anthropology,” a con- 
ception which would also include a 
“philosophical anthropology.” Such a 
conception is, in fact, emerging in the 
1960’s and is making contact with the 
studies of philosophers, psychologists, 
and linguists in comparative philosophy, 
religion, cross-cultural psychology, and 
ethnolinguistics.*® 
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CONCLUSION 


The emergence within anthropology 
of these new specialties of economic 
anthropology, political anthropology, 
psychological anthropology, philosophi- 
cal anthropology, ethnolinguistics and 
ethnohistory has come about from the 
anthropologist’s desire to apply the con- 
cepts, methods, and theories of eco- 
nomics, political science, psychology, 
philosophy, linguistics, and history to 
non-Western countries and peoples. So, 
too, have these disciplines been stimu- 
lated on contact with non-Western areas 
to apply the anthropologist’s concepts 
of “culture” and of cultural diversity 
and to use “the comparative method.” 
In this manner, non-Western studies 
have become the meeting ground for 
new forms of interdisciplinary hybridi- 
zation; these vigorous hybrids will be 
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as important for an understanding of 
the Western countries and peoples as 
they are for the non-Western. One 
ironic consequence of the growth of non- 
Western studies has, in fact, been to 
downgrade the importance of the dis- 
tinction between “Western” and “non- 
Western.” For this particular way of 
dividing the world has little theoretical 
significance in any of the disciplines, 
old or new. On the contrary, just as 
comparative philology and historical 


linguistics brought Sanskrit and the 
languages of North India closer to those 
of Europe, so may the newer com- 
parative studies discover new sources 
of affinity between Western and non- 
Western peoples. In that case, non- 
Western studies will be significant, not 
because they specialize in the exotic 
and unfamiliar, but because they help 
fill in the specific content and color 
of the blurred contours of a human 
nature that is universal. 


The Humanities and Non-Western Studies 


By ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


ABSTRACT: It is evident that increased familiarity with the 
non-Western world is a desideratum in our educational future. 
To achieve this, we shall have to bring the foreign area to our 
students rather than depending upon their going to the foreign 
area. Although non-Western studies have had a rapid de- 
velopment in our colleges and universities over the past two 
decades, much more remains to be done, especially in the field 
of the humanities. In this connection it is convenient to deal 
with language and linguistics separately. A command of the 
non-Western language is essential for the foreign-area special- 
ist, and anyone who undertakes graduate study or undergrad- 
uate concentration should acquire competence in it. For the 
nonspecialist undergraduate, language study is impractical. 
One problem is to increase the availability of language instruc- 
tion in the colleges. Expansion in linguistics is necessary to 
produce the language-teaching manpower. The function of 
literature in any area program is to provide the student with an 
experience, a concrete expression of the values and concepts of 
the culture he is studying. Folklore often serves a similar pur- 
pose. Art, architecture, and music as component elements of 
area study may conveniently be approached in terms of the 
creative process and of form, symbol, and value. Contrastive 
analyses of the target culture and of our own will provide a 
strategy of approach in which one proceeds from the similar to 
the different. In making such analyses, the humanist must 
seek the advice of the social scientist, thus paving the way for a 
closer integration of the two disciplines. 
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T may be assumed with good reason 
that if the non-Western world is to 
play a larger role in our higher educa- 
tion than it has up to the present, and if 
the humanities are to command their 
due share of attention, our pattern of 
education or at least certain phases of 
it will have to undergo some alteration. 
Curricula and procedures will need to 
change; values will have to shift. 

As in any discussion of education, 
the proper place to begin is with a con- 
sideration of aim. To what degree do 
we want to include the non-Western 
world within the framework of our col- 
lege and university curricula? To what 
extent and how are the humanistic dis- 
ciplines to be involved? Are we thinking 
only in terms of area specialists on 
the graduate level, of opportunities 
for undergraduate concentration, of 
inclusion of non-Western humanistic 
studies as an elective component which 
will be generally attractive, or as a 
requirement in the provisions which the 
curriculum makes for general or liberal 
education? 

Certainly we can grant without fur- 
ther argument that the position of the 
United States in the world today de- 
mands, on the part of everyone who has 
a share in the decision-making proc- 
- esses through which the country is 
governed and moved to action, a height- 
ened and sympathetic reaction to the 
ways of life, the values, and the prob- 
lems currently facing other areas of the 
world. As a democracy, we can no 
longer tolerate the unhappy spectacle 
of a thirty- to fifty-year lag between 
the public state of mind and those 
who must assume the responsibility for 
our relationships with the outer world, 
Western as well as non-Western. In 
fact, it is urgently necessary that the 
gap be closed at once. Even if we 
were not one of the powerful nations, 
the technological conquests of time and 
space which have occurred would still 


demand this of us. In the world we 
are approaching, not even a third-rate 
power will be able to afford the easy, 
retreat of isolationism, either in its 
political thinking or in its social and 
ethical outlook. 

How is such a general broadening of 
the horizons to be achieved? Direct 
foreign contact, which is becoming a 
far more common experience than it 
used to be, still cannot begin to take 
care of the situation adequately. More- 
over, it takes more than a vacation trip 
or even a school year abroad to work 
the changes in thinking and outlook that 
are necessary; if anything, this is only 
a beginning. Operating on the scale 
which seems almost inevitable, we can 
only put the new experiences and the 
extension of the personal environment 
into the educational system in this 
country. In short, we shall have to 
bring the non-Western world to the 
student, since we can send only a 
limited number of students to the non- 
Western world. 

We are not, of course, beginning at 
a point of absolute zero. Some work 
in non-Western cultures was available 
even before World War H, but it was 
primarily during the period immediately 
after it, as we began to realize our 
heightened international responsibilities, 
that anything like a concerted move- 
ment toward the inclusion of non- 
Western studies in college curricula may 
really be said to have begun. To take 
just one area as a case in point, the 
number of undergraduate schools in 
which one or more courses in the Middle 
East were available increased from 
fewer than six in 1950 to well over 
two hundred in 1961. Figures reflect- 
ing other non-Western areas are not quite 
so easily available, but it is reasonable 
to suppose that the Far East might show 
a comparable increase and Russia and 
Eastern Europe an even greater one, but 
that Africa and certain other areas have 
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been somewhat slower to develop, not 
so much from lack of interest as short- 
age of competent staff. Although af- 
fecting fewer institutions, the develop- 
ment of graduate work has been even 
more extensive, perhaps, in terms of the 
expansion of specific curricula or pro- 
grams, as a result of both the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA) and 
foundation support. In short, it is fair 
to say that the speed with which non- 
Western studies have developed is, in 
many Instances, nothing short of spec- 
tacular. At the same time, considered 
in terms of the present magnitude of 
higher education in this country and the 
prospect of its continuing growth, much 
more remains to be done. 

This expansion has created many 
problems, some of which will be con- 
sidered in detail. It appears, at times, 
that the social scientists have moved 
into this new educational territory with 
a somewhat surer foot than their hu- 
manistic colleagues, that they have been 
more successful in breaking down dis- 
ciplinary boundaries and integrating 
their offerings, and that these offerings 
have been rather more extensive. This 
is admittedly a subjective impression, 
and may merely mean that the pasture 
on the other side of the fence looks 
somewhat greener. It may also result 
from the circumstance that much of 
what the social scientist has to offer 
may depend less absolutely upon a mas- 
tery of the language in question, al- 
though no one in his right mind would 
say that language is not an important 
element in every part of the foreign- 
area field. 


LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS 


As we go on to consider the prob- 
lems related to the involvement of the 
humanistic disciplines in non-Western 
studies, we shall find, in fact, that lan- 
guage and linguistics present a some- 


what special case, and may most con- 
veniently be considered separately. It 
must be recognized that language serves 
as the medium of expression of most 
aspects of any culture. Art of various 
kinds, including sculpture and archi- 
tecture, is an exception, as is music. 
Nevertheless, the generalization that 
language is central in human experi- 
ence is scarcely debatable. The ques- 
tion then arises, how essential is a com- 
mand of the language for the study of 
a non-Western culture? 

That it is highly desirable, everyone 
would undoubtedly agree. But instruc- 
tion in non-Western languages is not 
uniformly available. Although a few 
high schools in the country are offering 
courses in such languages as Arabic and 
Chinese—more of them in Russian— 
most students who want to learn them 
will have to wait until they are in 
college before the opportunity presents 
itself. This means that they will be 
well along in their undergraduate 
careers before they are able to use the 
language as an effective tool for entry 
into the foreign culture. Moreover, 
non-Western languages differ consider- 
ably in the degree of difficulty they 
impose upon the native speaker of 
English. Finally, individual institutions 
vary considerably with respect to the 
number of non-Western languages they 
teach and the kind and amount of 
instruction that is available in each 
language. 


Requisite levels of competence 


If the problem is considered in terms 
of the level of expertise the student 
expects to attain in his study of a non- 
Western culture, we can perhaps arrive 
at the beginning of a rational answer. 
Certainly for the potential graduate 
student, particularly one who intends 
to go on to the doctorate and become an 
expert in this area, a knowledge of the 
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language can be considered indispensa- 
ble. This would include competence in 
both speaking and writing, and if the 
written language includes both a jour- 
nalistic and a literary or classical form, 
the student ought to be able to handle 
both of them. In the foreign-area 
fields, it is likely that the master’s 
degree will differ from the doctorate 
chiefly in extent of training rather than 
kind, hence the linguistic preparation 
should already be well under way by 
the first year of graduate study, even 
though competence in both the spoken 
and written forms may not yet have 
been achieved. 

It seems almost incredible that a 
case should have to be made for this, 
but the resistance to language study 
which exists, even in some academic 
circles, at times reaches such astounding 
proportions that nothing really can be 
taken for granted Obviously the area 
specialist, irrespective of his particular 
field of interest, needs the direct entry 
into the culture that only a thorough 
competence in the language can be 
expected to provide. Certainly a pro- 
gram in comparative literature, as we 
normally conceive of it for the Western 
cultures, would be very weak indeed if 
the student were forced to rely wholly 
upon translation. There are simply 
some aspects of a culture that never 
come across in a translation, frequently 
those which reflect the intimate and 
everyday facets of life. If such equiva- 
lences cannot be conveyed into English 
from languages closely related to it, it 
is that much more impossible when the 
language and culture gap is widened. 

Contrary to what is occasionally as- 
serted, not everything that is even of 
primary importance in other languages 
has been translated into English. Not 
long ago, the point was made that the 
concept of modern Italian literature 
common to the English and Americans 
differed measurably from that held by 


the French, simply because different 
works had been translated into each of 
the languages. Or even on a more 
practical level, it was not many years 
ago that the problems the Italians were 
facing in connection with the scuola 
media seemed similar in many respects 
to those which had arisen in this coun- 
try relative to the curriculum of the 
junior high school. Yet, the works in 
Italian dealing with this topic were not 
translated into English, nor was the 
reverse any more true. If this is the 
case with a relatively accessible Euro- 
pean language, one can well imagine 
how much more it applies to those of 
the non-Western world. 

Tt must be admitted that with respect 
to the role of language in undergraduate 
foreign-area studies, there are two 
schools of thought. According to the 
one, without language, instruction in a 
non-Western area is fairly meaningless. 
The opposing camp, often consisting 
of representatives of certain oi the 
social sciences, holds that students can 
benefit substantially from foreign-area 
study even without languages. It is 
necessary, perhaps, to pursue the ques- 
tion somewhat beyond this simple op- 
position of points of view. For those 
undergraduates who are majoring in a 
foreign-area program and for whom 
such a major constitutes, in effect, a pre- 
professional curriculum, study in the 
language of the area can reasonably be 
considered a requirement, since the 
earlier one begins the study of a lan- 
guage, the better. 

For the undergraduate foreign-area 
major who does not look upon such 
concentration as preprofessional, or the 
undergraduate student who wants to 
take some foreign-area courses as elec- 
tives, instruction in a non-Western 
language may seem inordinately time- 
consuming. If a case for such language 
study is to be made at all, it will have 
to be based upon the value of the 
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experience of working in a language 
totally different in structure from Eng- 
lish rather than upon its efficacy as a 
tool. If, however, the college regula- 
tions are such that the study of a 
non-Western language will satisfy the 
degree requirements for the B.A., study 
of a language which coincides with the 
student’s major interests is undoubtedly 
more rewarding than work in a language 
which bears no such relationship. 

Certainly, for the student who wants to 
undertake a Russian area program, there 
would seem to be little reason for his 
ignoring the opportunity to acquaint 
himself with the language. It must be 
admitted, of course, that instruction in 
languages such as Burmese or Fanti is 
not easy to come by. Here we can only 
hope that co-operation among smaller 
institutions geographically contiguous 
and intensive summer programs will 
make at least some of these languages 
more available than they have been in 
the past. For the underclassman who 
takes some introductory work in a 
foreign area or the student for whom 
it is an elective, fleshing out a program 
in some quite unrelated field of speciali- 
zation, study in the language of the 
area is undoubtedly impractical. 

In this connection we must also con- 
sider the various kinds of language 
courses which may be given and the 
type of competence at which they aim. 
First of all, there is the more or less 
conventional language course, meeting 
four or five hours weekly and demand- 
ing possibly an equal amount of time 
in the language laboratory. Intensive 
courses may require anywhere from 
eight or ten to twenty class hours a 
week. Finally, there is every reason 
to believe that we may look forward to 
self-teaching materials with accompany- 
ing tapes, which should be helpful in 
situations where conventional classroom 
instruction is not available. 

It is probably a safe generalization 


that most language instruction, particu- 
larly in the so-called exotic languages, 
aims primarily or at least initially at 
competence in speaking. Nevertheless, 
the student for whom the language is to 
serve as a tool must also be able to 
read it, and in some instances. he 
will need to master a special variant 
of the writing system used for the 
classics. Different aims will require dif- 
ferent classroom procedures and often 
different teaching materials. All of 
these should be geared to the needs of 
the individual student. 

Although we have looked with some 
satisfaction at the increase in the 
amount of language instruction availa- 
ble in the United States within the 
past few years, we can scarcely afford 
to rest upon our laurels, especially if 
foreign-area studies are to continue 
to grow. We must look forward to an 
increase in the number of unusual lan- 
guages to be offered in the large uni- 
versities and a more extensive teaching 
of the most important non-Western 
languages—Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, 
Swahili, and the like—in the colleges. 
All of this will demand institutional co- 
operation on a more extensive scale than 
has been previously developed; it can 
be achieved if there is the will to do it. 
We must also look to increased use of 
self-teaching devices, and part of the 
training of an area specialist might well 
be devoted to a demonstration of how 
a language can be learned without an 
instructor. 

We are woefully short in language- 
teaching manpower. For this we shall 
have to depend upon increased develop- 
ment of graduate work in linguistics. 
Moreover, as the linguists refine their 
descriptions of the structure of non- 
Western languages, we may reasonably 
look forward to the development of im- 
proved teaching materials. This is by 
no means the only objective of linguistic 
studies, but it is of paramount impor- 
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tance to those who are concerned with 
forelgn-area programs. 


LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
THE ARTS 


We have seen that language study 
occupies a special position with regard 
to area programs, irrespective of the 
nature and location of the area. Lan- 
guage serves the student as a tool, as 
well as enlarging his range of experi- 
ence. We must turn now to the other 
humanistic subjects, attempting first 
to develop a concept of their place and 
function in non-Western studies and 
then to suggest ways in which such 
a function may be realized. It would 
be generally agreed, I believe, that the 
purpose of any foreign-area program 
is to provide an acquaintance with and 
as wide an experience as possible in 
the culture of that area, interpreting 
the term culture in the broad anthropo- 
logical sense. Many of these cultural 
insights can be communicated in the 
various social science courses or in 
a single integrated presentation which 
leans heavily upon the social sciences. 
Moreover, if we include history in our 
concept of the social sciences, a fair 
number of the values, mores, and pat- 
terns of behavior can be traced chrono- 
logically as well. What, then, is the 
potential contribution of the study of 
the literature, the art, the music, and 
the philosophy of the area? 

The answer to this question lies in 
great part in the difference between 
abstract and concrete, the distinction 
between communicating and experi- 
encing. Certainly, in terms of broad 
purpose, the social science and human- 
istic components of a foreign-area pro- 
gram are directed toward the same goal. 
I am inclined to believe that we have 
overstressed the differences between the 
two and have failed to see the similari- 


ties. Nevertheless, a great work of 
literature will put into terms of concrete 
experience the values, concepts, and 
ways of life which the social scientist 
is likely to treat in the abstract or at 
best in detail less powerful than that 
which serves to make concrete the 
Weltanschauung of a great poet, novel- 
ist, or dramatist. 

This can best be illustrated with a 
few examples from our own literature. 
In Babbtit, Sinclair Lewis gave concrete 
expression to the moral code, the entire 
set of values, and the general intel- 
lectual outlook of the small business 
man in the United States. In fact, 
this is present in virtually all of his 
novels. But in a sense, Babbitt is the 
literary concomitant of the Lynds’ 
studies of Middletown, depending for 
its effect upon the powerful projection 
of the hopes, fears, triumphs, defeats, 
indeed the total life of a credible though 
fictional character. Sociologists and 
historians have written volumes about 
the South, but, as someone has said, 
it is William Faulkner who 


penetrated the magnolia curtain of South- 
ern illusions to the secret springs of motive 
and action. He said in effect, “this is the 
way it feels to be Southern”—something 
the North needs to know and the South 
may even need to be aware of Faulkner’s 
vision has little to do with sit-ins and 
registration drives. His is a vision of 
history and the heart 


I can think of no better expression 
of the function of literature in any area 
program, foreign or native, Western or 
non-Western, than is suggested by the 
foregoing statement. Needless to say, 
the literature must be chosen with an 
eye to portraying the principal facets 
of the non-Western culture. Certainly 
the social scientist can be of tremendous 
help in identifying these; in fact, his 
assistance is absolutely essential here. 
It must be confessed that the cultural 
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analyses made by literary historians or 
critics are often naive and based upon 
questionable assumptions and faulty 
evidence. Nevertheless, literature is of 
inestimable value for its power to move 
and its power to project; without it 
an area program is likely to be flat 
and tame. 

Folklore also serves a useful purpose 
in much the same way. For one thing, 
in many cultures it occupies a much 
stronger position than it does with us. 
For another, although many of its 
themes and motifs are international, it 
is the selection of theme and the manner 
of narration that is often revealing. 
Carl Carmer has pointed out, for exam- 
ple, the unique quality of our own folk- 
lore in that it has no little people as 
characters: dwarfs, elves, fairies, and the 
like. Without exception, our folk heroes 
have been gigantic figures performing 
Herculean tasks and unbelievable ex- 
ploits in an incredibly short time: Paul 
Bunyan, Mike Fink, John Henry, 
Steamboat Annie. Any foreign ob- 
server of American ways would be struck 
by the aptness of this body of legend 
as illustrative of our concern for quan- 
tity and magnitude and of hyperbole as 
a typical stylistic trait. ‘There is no 
reason for believing that the folklore of 
non-Western areas would not be equally 
revealing. 

Philosophy constitutes an even more 
direct expression of the thought and 
values of a culture, although the amount 
and quality of philosophic writing vary 
considerably in different parts of the 
world, as does the degree to which it 
may represent the culture as a whole. 
Upon occasion, it may be a valuable 
aid in comprehending the essentials of 
the life and thought of a people; at 
other times it may be typical of only a 
small segment or may actually serve 
to mislead the observer. If I were 
attempting to gain some comprehen- 


sion of contemporary French life and 
thought, I would place greater emphasis 
and reliance upon Laurence Wylie’s 
Village in Vaucluse than upon Sartre, 
but, on the other hand, one could 
scarcely hope to understand eighteenth- 
century England without reference to 
Locke, Shaftesbury, and Mandeville. It 
is to be doubted that the situation is 
any more regular or predictable in 
the non-Western world. Every area 
must be judged in terms of the cultural 
complex peculiar to it. 

Art, architecture, and music, as com- 
ponent elements of area study, whether 
Western or non-Western, may con- 
veniently be studied in terms of the 
creative process and of form, symbol, 
and value, as was suggested not long 
ago by Woodburn B. Ross and Sara E. 
Leopold in an article entitled, “A Dis- 
cipline Called Humanities.”* If, for 
example, one were to take non-Western 
counterparts, when and where they exist, 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
his sketchbooks, Leonardo da Vinci’s 
masterpieces and his notebooks, Con- 
rad’s Heart of Darkness and his Congo 
Diary, in short anything which would 
give the student a fairly direct reflection 
of the artist’s experience which might 
be compared with the finished work, one 
would then be able to grasp something 
of the process by means of which the 
artist transforms experience. 

This could lead next to the explo- 
ration of form in music, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, although even 
the so-called minor arts might be in- 
cluded as well. In many instances, the 
nature of the materials and of the tools 
imposes certain necessities upon form. 
Questions of this nature should be 
thoroughly explored, after which the 


1 Woodburn B. Ross and Sara E. Leopold, 
“A Discipline Called Humanities,” University 
College Quarterly, Vol. 9, No 4 (May 1964), 
pp 56-64. 
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principal attention should be given to 
developing techniques of close analysis 
in each of the arts, in order to demon- 
strate how the composer, painter, sculp- 
tor, or architect orders and arranges his 
materials into a whole, capable of ex- 
pressing his purpose and vision through 
the form. This should include, of 
course, a consideration of art as symbol. 

Finally, one must deal with the mat- 
ter of values, which may be approached 
from different directions. On the one 
hand, we will encounter in many 
cultures the complex problem of the 
relationship between the ethics of the 
community or nation and the private 
integrity of the artist, evidenced in the 
degree to which he maintains or dis- 
regards norms and taboos. Even more 
important is the extent to which the 
artist, through his choice of subject and 
treatment of form, reveals the values 
of his culture. Further and more in- 
tensive or advanced work might employ 
an historical approach, but one which 
would be broadened to include a con- 
sideration of both the historiography 
and the philosophy of history of that 
culture, in order that the student might 
come to see first, that each generation 
recreates its past “from its own stance 
in space and time,” as Ross and Leopold 
have put it, and second, that the artistic 
products of each age bear out that view 
of the past. 

These guidelines for the study of the 
nonverbal arts could be applied equally 
well to the study of literature. Al- 
though they are far removed from 
the conventional and compartmentalized 
presentation which characterizes most of 
the humanistic subjects, they at least 
constitute a beginning toward the 
interdisciplinary approach which has 
contributed so much to the success 
of the social sciences in foreign-area 
studies, and which is quite as essential 
for the humanities. Actually, as a pat- 


tern or model for studying the human- 
istic aspects of a non-Western culture, 
this could serve at any level of college 
or university study. The higher the 
level, the more detailed and searching 
the analysis can be. 


THe Uses oF CONTRAST 


One problem in connection with the 
study of non-Western cultures which 
inevitably arises is the degree of so- 
phistication in their own culture which 
is to be expected of the students who 
undertake such a course or program. 
Although they are unquestionably 
products of their own culture, they are 
seldom able to characterize its values 
and assumptions. It would be unreal- 
istic, moreover, to insist upon their 
ability to do so before beginning their 
non-Western studies. 

It is possible here to take a cue from 
the linguists in their modernized pro- 
cedures of foreign-language teaching. 
Present-day language-teaching materials 
and classroom practices are usually 
based upon a contrastive studv of the 
structure of the language to be learned 
and of the native language of the 
learner. Presumably the native and the 
target languages will have some features 
in common. Little attention will have 
to be paid to those, since they are 
already firmly embedded in the habitual 
linguistic reactions of the student. It 
is the points of difference which require 
the major share of attention and drill. 

In much the same way, the approach 
to a foreign culture could pront from 
just such contrastive studies. They 
would highlight the points of difference 
between certain aspects of Western and 
the particular non-Western culture to 
be studied and also permit one to take 
advantage of whatever points of simi- 
larity do exist. There are, for example, 
likenesses between baroque and certain 
types of Far Eastern literature and art, 
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and certainly an experience of the one 
provides an entry to the understand- 
ing of the other. Similar observations 
might be made about the picaresque 
tale in Renaissance Europe and Japan, 
or between some aspects of early Chris- 
tian and African art. From these 
similarities, one can proceed to the more 
definitely marked contrasts. 


In making such contrastive studies, 
the humanists will have to lean heavily 
upon their social science colleagues in 
foreign-area sttidies. In fact, this may 
well pave the way to an increased 
co-operation between the two, without 
which non-Western studies may never 
attain the integration and unity which is 
so essential to their success. 


South Asia Studies: A History 


By W. Norman Brown 


ABSTRACT: South Asia consists of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim, and Afghanistan. Until the Second 
World War, the study of this area was almost entirely restricted 
to humanistic subjects as taught by professors of Sanskrit in 
American universities. Since the 1920’s, the humanistic schol- 
ars dealing with South Asia had felt that social science subjects 
should also be added, but had not succeeded in getting an ex- 
panded program into the American educational system. The 
Second World War made it evident that social science subjects 
should be added. After the war, the large foundations assisted 
in establishing South Asia centers which expanded South Asian 
studies by adding the study of modern languages of the area 
and social science subjects. A Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies and the Social Science Re- 
search Council was established in 1949, which published a re- 
port in 1951, “Southern Asia Studies in the United States: A 
Survey and Plan.” Its recommendations were in course of 
time all implemented. The United States federal government 
began to support South Asia studies by instituting a foreign 
language fellowship program. The latest development of 
South Asia studies has been the establishment of the American 
Institute of Indian Studies in India, which is supported by 
United States counterpart funds in India and by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. Further necessary developments of 
South Asia studies are outlined in the rest of the paper. 
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OUTH Asia, as now defined in the 

United States, consists of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan, 
Sikkim, and often Afghanistan. It is 
distinct from Southeast Asia, which 
consists of Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Malaya, Malaysia, and 
sometimes the Philippines. 

South Asia studies in the United 
States have a very different character 
today from that which they had before 
the Second World War. The difference 
lies in a widening of coverage. Before 
then, those studies were almost exclu- 
sively confined to humanistic fields. 
Since the war they have come to include 
the social sciences as well. We shall 
note the change more specifically below. 


THE HUMANITIES 


Before the war, South Asia studies 
had been pursued in the United States 
for a century. ‘There.were eight Amer- 
' ican universities with chairs devoted 
to South Asia. The incumbents were 
professors of Sanskrit, almost invaria- 
bly unsupported by an assistant, and 
the study of South Asia was almost 
entirely restricted to the classical lan- 
guages of India—Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit 
—and their literatures. The professor 
of Sanskrit, if he wished, might also 
give attention to one or more other 
aspects of India’s past, such as ancient 
and mediaeval history, archaeology, his- 
tory of civilization, art history, and the 
migration of Indian culture to Cen- 
tral or Southeast Asia. Occasionally, a 
Sanskrit professor might also offer a 
course in a modern Indian language— 
Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, or some other. 
Very rarely, a Sanskritist would deal 
with recent history, political and social 
developments in modern India, anthro- 
pology, or, perhaps, economic problems 
of the area. In any case, such offerings 
were only incidental. Further, no one 


else on his university’s staff could bè 


expected to handle any of these sub- 
jects. The professor of Sanskrit had 
the sole responsibility for the area. Of 
course, such a wide range of knowledge 
was too much for one person to en- 
compass. Consequently, these addi- 
tional aspects of South Asia were 
inadequately treated. 

But, in their humanistic fields, Indic 
scholars in the United States had 
created a distinguished tradition, start- 
ing in 1841 when Yale appointed Edward 
Elbridge Salisbury (1814-1901) as Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit and Arabic. The 
most notable American Sanskritists of 
the nineteenth century were William 
Dwight Whitney (1827-1894), who 
took Salisbury’s chair at Yale in 1854, 
Charles Rockwell Lanman (1850-1941), 
of Harvard, Maurice Bloomfield (1855- 
1928) of Johns Hopkins, Edward 
Washburn Hopkins (1857-1932), who 
succeeded Whitney at Yale, and A. V. 
Williams Jackson (1862-1937) of 
Columbia. The work of these scholars 
was supplemented by that of some 
other scholars who did not hold Sanskrit 
professorships, for example, Henry 
Clarke Warren (1854-1899), a great 
student of Pali Buddhist texts and 
doctrine. 

In the twentieth century, new figures 
followed the five pioneers—including 
Walter Eugene Clark at Chicago, and 
later Lanman’s successor at Harvard; 
Franklin Edgerton, first at Pennsyl- 
vania and afterwards Hopkins’ succes- 
sor at Yale; Arthur W. Ryder at Cali- 
fornia; Louis H. Gray, who succeeded 
Jackson at Columbia; and Robert 
Ernest Hume at Union Theological 
Seminary, translator of the Upanishads. 
The great Indian art historian Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy came to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston in 1917, 
where he remained until his death in 
1947; during those thirty years, he 
added a new dimension to American 
scholarship concerning India. Many 
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other scholars of the twentieth century 
could be cited. The combined work 
of these scholars gave American scholar- 
ship a highly honored status in Indic 
studies in the Western world, where it 
held its own with the European scholar- 
ship from which it had been derived. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


This great tradition in the humanities 
was not, however, paralleled in the 
social sciences. Before the First World 
War, there was in the United States no 
body of social science knowledge con- 
cerning India—the term then applied 
to the whole cultural area which we 
now call South Asia—and hardly an 
American economist, anthropologist, 
sociologist, geographer, political scien- 
tist, or recent historian who was com- 
petent in respect to India. None of the 
social sciences was represented in any 
American university by a chair desig- 
nated for India. In the period between 
the two world wars, a very small 
number of American social scientists, 
not over a dozen in all, acquired an 
Indian competence with respect to their 
disciplines, though few, if any, of them 
made India their special field of re- 
search. The study of India in the 
United States had a lopsided structure, 
well developed and mature on the side 
of the humanities, but only in the 
embryo stage on the side of the social 
sciences. 

The humanists themselves saw the 
peril in such a structure and initiated 
steps to correct it. To advance their 
studies, they had, in 1926, organized a 
Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies 
under the auspices of the American 
Oriental Society, and this became a 
committee of the American Council of 
Learned Societies in 1930. ‘This com- 
mittee had a number of achievements 
to its credit, one of the most important 
of which was to arrange for the Library 
of Congress, aided by a grant from the 


Carnegie Corporation, to develop an 
Indic section—later renamed the South 
Asia section—which from its inception 
in 1938 has not only dealt with Sanskrit 
linguistic and literary material, art his- 
tory, religious and philosophic publica- 
tions, and other productions in human- 
istic fields, but has also promoted the 
the acquisition of economic, social, po- 
litical, anthropological, geographic, his- 
torical, and other categories of social 
science material. Through this position, 
the Library of Congress took the leader- 
ship among American libraries in the 
South Asian field, stimulated and as- 
sisted acquisitions, and rendered serv- 
ices on a national scale. Most recently, 
in 1960, the Library was authorized by 
Congress under Public Law 83-480 to 
use counterpart United States funds 
available in India and Pakistan to in- 
augurate an extensive program of pro- 
curing all publications issued in India 
and Pakistan. These are given to 
selected American libraries with highly 
developed South Asia interests. It is 
now planning a program to reproduce 
by microfilm or in other ways the great 
volume of manuscript or obscurely pub- 
lished historical source material lying in 
scattered places in those two countries. 

By the middle of the 1930’s, the 
Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies 
had concluded that the American edu- 
cational system should develop Indic 
studies not only in the humanistic dis- 
ciplines, but also in the social sciences. 
In May 1939 the committee published 
a survey of Indic Studies in America 
in which it suggested “A Program to 
Develop Indic Studies in America.” 1 
One of the recommendations urged de- 
velopment of an Indic specialization in 
each of several disciplines in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, thus 
prefiguring the manner in which such 

1 Indic Studies in America (New York: 


American Council of Learned Societies, Bul- 
letin No. 28, 1939), pp. 22-26. 
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a specialization appears in the various 
disciplines that are now included in 
South Asia Language and Area Pro- 
grams in American universities. Not 
long afterward, to help implement this 
suggestion, the committee had itself 
enlarged by the addition of a historian, 
an anthropologist, and a sociologist. 
By then the Second World War had 
broken out. 


Woritp War II 


It was during the Second World War 
~ that the truth of the committee’s views 
about Indian studies was borne in upon 
others than Indianists, for the war 
suddenly and forcefully revealed some 
of the importance of South Asia to 
the modern world. A number of 
government agencies engaged in wartime 
activities needed specialists to deal with 
India’s role in the war and India’s 
relations with Britain, the Common- 
wealth, China, Japan, and the various 
parts of Southeast Asia where Japan had 
penetrated—Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Indonesia, and Burma—as well as, to a 
lesser extent, with Egypt, Turkey, and 
the other nations of western Asia. 
These agencies could not find ade- 
quately trained personnel for this pur- 
pose and had to call in whatever help 
was available. ‘They recruited a San- 
skritist or two, returned missionaries, 
several economists who had had a little 
experience with Indian problems, some 
historians who had been led to a study 
of recent Indian history through their 
specialization on the British Empire, a 
few anthropologists who had done field 
work in India, and various journalists. 
In one case, they utilized a brilliant 
young political scientist who had moved 
from his academic post into the United 
States Army, where as a captain he was 
assigned duties in G-2 in Washington 
to deal with India, thence to move to 
ever more responsible duties in military 
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and civilian life, until now he is United 
States Secretary of State. 

The armed forces recognized the 
potential need of trained personnel to 
serve in various Asian and African 
regions not properly covered in the 
American educational system. The 
Army, therefore, established under the 
Army Specialists Training Program 
(ASTP) courses in various Asian and 
African languages, including Hindi-Urdu 
and Bengali, conducted by linguists 
in modern language-teaching 
methods. With the language-teaching 
there was offered an area-type survey 
course. 

It also became evident to many gov- 
ernment administrators and educators 
that the need for South Asia specialists 
would continue after the war. India 
was sure to gain full self-government, 
along with many other Asian and 
African nations still under European 
rule. India’s size and location, popula- 
tion, resources, historic achievements, 
and intellectual development, as well as 
her prestige in Asia, made it certain 
that she would have an increasing im- 
portance in world affairs. In order to 
establish and maintain mutually profita- 
ble relations with India in its new 
political status, the rest of the world’s 
nations would have to educate them- 
selves concerning modern Indian life. 
When, in 1947, India at last won inde- 
pendence, though at the cost of parti- 
tion, and when shortly afterwards, in 
1948, Ceylon too became independent, 
followed quickly by Burma, it was still 
more evident that the whole region of 
South Asia with its increasingly compli- 
cated political structure should receive 
intensive study in the American educa- 
tional system. 


POSTWAR EXPANSION 


After the war, the great philanthropic 
foundations took the lead in promoting 
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the growth of South Asian studies. 
The method was to make a substantial 
financial contribution as a supplement 
to resources already available at a uni- 
versity where there existed some inter- 
est and recognized competence in the 
field. The Carnegie Corporation of 
New York first gave funds (1947) to 
support South Asian studies. It was 
followed almost at once by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation (also in 1947) and 
later by the Ford Foundation when it 
came into existence. 
number of graduate programs of South 
Asian or Indian studies were established, 
also devoted to teaching and research. 
The major change from prewar South 
Asia studies Jay in emphasis upon 
modern languages and social science 
subjects. In 1949 the American Council 
of Learned Societies’ Committee on 
Indic and Iranian Studies, mentioned 
above, urged the Council to combine 
with the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil in creating a Joint Committee on 
Southern Asia, which should deal with 
studies in the United States related to 
both South and Southeast Asia. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York pro- 
vided funds to finance the committee 
for three years. This committee, having 
eight members, was composed equally 
of humanists and social scientists. It 
issued its report in 1951, under the title 
“Southern Asia Studies in the United 
States: A Survey and Plan.” This plan 
included the suggestions that had been 
made by the American Council of 
Learned Societies’ Committee on Indic 
and Iranian Studies in 1939 and went 
beyond them. It called for development 
in eight categories: (1) grants-in-aid 
to University Centers of Southern Asia 
Studies; (2) provision of scholarships 
for graduate study, field research, and 
summer study; (3) establishment in 
India of an American Institute of South 
Asian Studies; (4) funds for monograph 


With their aid, a- 
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publication; (5) support of a Quarterly 
Accessions List of Southern Asia ma- 
terial acquired by the Library of Con- 
gress; (6) a conference on Southern 
Asia studies in undergraduate educa- 
tion; (7) a conference on library serv- 
ices for Southern Asia studies; (8) es- 
“tablishment of a committee on Southern 
Asia studies. The report was given a 
good deal of circulation and had much 
influence in quarters that counted, and 
within ten years after its issuance 
every item in the plan had been put 
in execution. 

In many cases the means and manner 
of executing a recommendation were 
different from those foreseen by the 
committee; in every case the support 
was far beyond the modest hopes of the 
committee, and the corresponding activ- 
ity was, therefore, far greater. Funds 
that became available for South Asian 
studies alone exceeded by many times 
the total amount the committee had 
recommended for all “Southern Asia,” 
by which term it meant both South and 
Southeast Asia. Also, the committee 
had thought chiefly of support by the 
foundations; it had not foreseen in 1951 
the massive support that South and 
Southeast Asian studies—like studies 
of other neglected world areas—would 
later get from the United States federal 
government. 

But some years earlier, in 1949, the 
United States government had already 
begun to support these studies. Under 
Public Law 79-584 (Fulbright Act), 
United States government funds lying 
in many countries, including India 
and Pakistan, were made available for 
grants to send American faculty mem- 
bers and students to those countries for 
study and research Further, the Ford 
Foundation, when it began operations, 
set up a fellowship program for training 
in international affairs, and students of 
South Asian areas were eligible for 
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awards under it. ‘Then, in 1958, the 
Congress enacted the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA), Title VI of 
which authorized the United States Of- 
fice of Education to inaugurate a broad 
program to support the study of critical 
modern foreign languages and their 
related cultures in American univer- 
sities. This program gave financial aid 
to university centers of non-Western 
studies, awarded fellowships to graduate 
students, and financed a large volume 
of research. In the South Asian field 
alone, in the six years since 1958, sup- 
port of research has amounted to almost 
$2 million, and another $2 million has 
been provided for instructional pro- 
grams. Nearly four hundred National 
Defense Foreign Language Fellowships 
have also been awarded. In 1960 and 
1961 the Ford Foundation made very 
large grants to a number of South Asia 
centers. In 1962, under authorization 
of Congress and administration by the 
Library of Congress, Public Law 83-480 
funds lying in India and Pakistan were 
also made available to provide a number 
of American university libraries with 
publications appearing in those countries. 


South Asian area programs 


The first South Asian language and 
area program in the United States was 
established at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1947, where there had been 
an ASTP program on India during the 
war which taught Hindi-Urdu and Ben- 
gali. Since then a number of other 
programs have been set up, so that, 
by 1964, there were NDEA-supported 
South Asian programs at the univer- 
sities of Arizona, California (Berkeley), 
Chicago, Cornell, Duke, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. Other programs 
are found at Claremont, Hawaii, Tli- 
nois, Minnesota, Michigan, Rochester, 
and Syracuse, while many universities 
offer courses dealing with South Asia. 


A number of undergraduate colleges 
have also introduced some work on 
India, for example, Oberlin, Sweet 
Briar, Denison, Wake Forest, Gettys- 
burg, Dickinson, Earlham, and More- 
house. 

In the South Asia Janguage and area 
centers, the old prewar subjects, in- 
cluding the classical languages, are culti- 
vated, but supplemented by other sub- 
jects, such as social sciences and the 
modern languages of the area. Hindi 
and Urdu are the languages most fre- 
quently offered; others are Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Nepali, Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, Kannada, Sinha- 
lese, Persian, and Pashto. Modern 
teaching materials for languages of the 
area have also been prepared with 
financial assistance from the United 
States Office of Education. Area 
courses are offered in various of the 
following fields—no program covers 
them all: geography, economics, anthro- 
pology, sociology, public health, history, 
political science, law, art history, 
archaeology, music, literature, religion, 
and philosophy. Usually a center also 
has some sort of mechanism—such as a 
faculty-student seminar—to co-ordinate 
the work done in the various partici- 
pating disciplines in order to make its 
program genuinely interdisciplinary and 
give a student an integrated course of 
study. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The most recent major development 
in South Asian studies in the United 
States was the incorporation, in October 
1961, of the American Institute of 
Indian Studies. This was created by 
fifteen American universities; it now 
has twenty-four member institutions. 
Its Indian headquarters are located in 
Poona where it also has residence quar- 
ters and library facilities. The purpose 
of the Institute is to support existing 
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Indian studies in the United States by 
helping to improve teaching, by en- 
couraging the further spread of Indian 
studies in American education, and, 
above all, by promoting and assisting 
research on India. The Institute is not, 
in itself, a teaching organization. ‘That 
function is reserved to the member uni- 
versities and colleges and to the in- 
creasing number of other institutions in 
America where study of India is finding 
a position in the undergraduate and 
graduate programs. 

Up to the present, activities of the 
Institute have been almost wholly lim- 
ited to the support of fellows. These 
are of three kinds. The first consists 
of Faculty Research Fellows, estab- 
lished Indian specialists of demon- 
strated research ability holding regular 
staff positions in American universities 
and colleges and wishing to pursue 
research projects in India. The second 
consists of faculty members who are 
not Indian specialists but are working 
or teaching in fields where they need 
to use Indian materials. These Fellows 
all undertake research or study projects 
while in India which are related to 
the disciplines they follow in their 
American positions. The Institute also 
makes provision in this category for 
library specialists who are servicing 
Indian programs in the United States. 
The third group of Fellows consists of 
graduate students who are specializing 
in the Indian field and have completed 
all requirements for the Ph.D. degree 
except the writing of the doctoral thesis. 
After the Fellow has made substantial 
progress through library research, he 
is sent to India for field work on his 
dissertation and to get Indian experi- 
ence. He may also do some advanced 
language study in India. He works 
under the direction of his adviser in 
the American university where he is 
enrolled. 


The subject of a Fellow’s research 
may le in any of the humanities or 
social science disciplines. Fellows do 
not necessarily live in Poona, but go 
wherever their projects can be best pur- 
sued. They may, however, live in the 
Institute’s hostel at Poona when it 
would be advantageous to work there. 
The Institute is developing library 
facilities to supplement those already 
available in Poona, and expects to 
support publications and foster long- 
term research projects. 

The picture of South Asian studies in 
the United States today is one of study 
of the classical and modern languages, 
of the humanities and the social sci- 
ences, of the ancient and the modern. 
The old imbalance between the humani- 
ties and the social sciences has been 
eliminated. The number of regular staff 
members in American universities spe- 
cifically appointed for South Asian fields 
is in the hundreds. The number of 
graduate students has multiplied. A 
large volume of research is published 
every year. Further, the scope of such 
studies, the range of research, and the 
volume of publication are accelerating. 
This is an expression of American con- 
sciousness of India’s historic greatness 
and the importance of South Asia in the 
modern world. It constitutes one of 
the new and significant modern develop- 
ments in American education, and has 
no parallel anywhere .in Europe or 
outside South Asia itself. 


THE FUTURE 


The study of South Asia in the 
United States must now make further 
advances. First, the number of gradu- 
ate centers where South Asia language 
and area studies are fostered should be 
increased. ‘There are several univer- 
sities which have the nucleus of a staff 
to man a center, and the research and 
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teaching interest in these studies in the 
United States indicates that such new 
centers would meet an expanding need. 
Second, South Asia studies should now 
assume a prominent place in under- 
graduate education in order to provide 
undergraduates with the facilities to 
learn about the area. Further, the 
requirement in many states that public 
secondary schools should provide in- 
struction in world history, world geogra- 
phy, and international relations means 
that institutions preparing secondary 
school teachers should have persons on 
their staffs conversant with non-West- 
ern cultures, including the cultures and 
history of South Asian nations. The 
centers, therefore, must help to prepare 
the college teachers who are to train 
the public school teachers. 

The need for South Asian scholars to 
get field experience and practice their 
research in South Asia makes it neces- 
sary for the American Institute of 
Indian Studies not only to maintain its 
headquarters at Poona, but also to set 
up regional suboffices to handle local 
needs in Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras. 
It should also establish a subsidiary in- 
stitute for study and research in Indian 
art history at the art center of the 
Banaras Hindu University. The Amer- 
ican Institute of Indian Studies should 
also be enabled to inaugurate and main- 
tain a publication program to handle 
the large amount of research now being 
produced under its auspices. 

An American Institute of Pakistani 
Studies, generally similar in scope and 
manner of operation to the American 
Institute of Indian Studies, should 
be founded with headquarters in West 
Pakistan and a regional suboffice in 
East Pakistan. Provision should be 
made on a lesser scale for study and re- 
search by Americans in Ceylon, Nepal, 
and Afghanistan. 

Besides short-term research projects 


pursued by individual scholars, the 
American institutes in South Asia 
should be provided with the financial 
resources to undertake long-term 
research projects conducted jointly by 
American and South Asian nationals 
in co-operative scholarly enterprises. 
Not only will this advance knowledge 
in many intellectual areas too large 
to be explored on a modest scale, but 
it will also unite Americans and South 
Asians in the way most likely to lead 
to the best research results. Such 
long-term projects should include an 
Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, 
already planned and initiated but 
lacking the financing it needs; archaeo- 
logical research; urban development 
studies; and many other scientific 
enterprises now being discussed by 
South Asian scholars. 

The invaluable work already being 
done under the Library of Congress 
program, with the support of United 
States counterpart funds in India and 
Pakistan, to supply American Univer- 
sity and other research libraries with 
South Asian imprints should now be 
supplemented by a program, similarly 
supported and also operated by the 
Library of Congress, to microfilm or 
reproduce by similar means the large 
volume of valuable documentary ma- 
terial lying in archives, libraries, or 
private possession in South Asia. A 
similar program is needed for accumu- 
lating visual material of archaeological, 
artistic, historical, and anthropological 
content to be used in teaching and 
research. 

To finance these—and doubtless 
other—-developments in South Asian 
studies in the United States, the uni- 
versities, libraries, museums, institutes, 
and other agencies that may be involved 
need continued aid from the founda- 
tions and from the federal government, 
in the case of the latter through the 
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EFORE World War II there was 

something simple and relaxed 
about the way Chinese and Japanese 
studies were offered at a place like 
Columbia. Language study followed a 
single pattern. Whatever one’s age, 
aptitude, or interests—all alike took the 
standard three-year sequence at the old 
three-hour-a-week pace. The model for 
this system, I suppose, was the typical 
Western language course, with its em- 
phasis on reading and grammar, except 
that on the Chinese side the grammar 
was more apt to be a subject of debate 
than of instruction. There was pro- 
nunciation drill but no real conversa- 
tion, and one learned how to draw 
rudimentary characters without really 
attempting composition. 

As a system, I cannot say that it 
was so much worse for Asian languages 
than for Western. Nevertheless, it 
obviously strained one’s credulity to 
believe that this routine, with the con- 
ventional “introductory,” ‘“intermedi- 
ate” and “advanced” labels duly affixed 
to each year of study, resulted in an 
ability to read Chinese or Japanese 
works with even—or anything like—the 
facility acquired in French or German 
by this method. What confused the 
picture still more was the variety of 
students brought together in this 
“unified” program. Alongside serious 
graduate students there were callow 
undergraduates like myself—who got 
the shock of my academic life when 
Chinese proved so much less manage- 
able than French (and allowed for far 
fewer evenings at the Apollo and the 
Savoy); there were earnest missionaries, 
enlightened enough not to think they 
could work exclusively through native 
catechists and interpreters; there was 
Paul Robeson, a part-time student be- 
tween concert tours, who had added 
Chinese revolutionary songs to his reper- 
toire and also wished to explore the con- 
nection between Chinese and a certain 


African dialect; there were first-year 
graduate students whose aim was per- 
haps less an academic degree than to 
become writers for Institute of Pacific 
Relations publications or activists in the 
struggle for a new society; there were 
college professors of English and French 
for whom Oriental languages and cul- 
tures were a fascinating hobby; there 
were society matrons similarly capti- 
vated by Oriental art; and there was 
an assortment of others, both the curi- 
ous and the committed, who chose this 
means of remedying their ignorance of 
Asia. 

-It would be idle to dwell on the in- 
adequacy of the traditional program to 
satisfy all of these diverse needs and 
interests. Given the limited resources 
in trained personnel and funds, by com- 
parison with the lush postwar days of 
foundation and federal support, it is a 
tribute to the far-sightedness and dedi- 
cation of a handful of scholars that they 
were able, against great obstacles, to 
lay the groundwork for the great surge 
of Asian studies which followed. An 
academic program might fall short of 
serving many practical needs, but had 
it not been for such efforts as these 
in a few major institutions, the United 
States would have been in a far worse 
position than it was, coping with the 
need for interpreters and translators in 
the Pacific area during World War II. 
Because of the massive Army, Navy, 
and Air Force training programs after 
1942, many persons have the impres- 
sion that it was the service language 
schools that gave the great push to 
Asian-language study in the United 
States. No doubt they played their 


1 One spectacular case that I did not meet 
up with personally was a student of Chinese 
language and art, whom the newspapers later 
identified as a key figure in an international 
spy ring. She was said to have rendezvoused 
with her accomplices in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art! 
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part, but it is also true that these 
service schools recruited heavily for 
their first classes from graduate stu- 
dents who had already gotten their 
start at one of the great private 
universities, and who with this head 
start were able in the immediate post- 
war period to become leaders in both 
scholarship and the foreign service. 
Even the most enthusiastic supporter of 
federal aid to education would not, I 
am sure, begrudge this concession to the 
pioneering role of the independent uni- 
versities. In all likelihood the daily 
dealings of National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) officials are with men 
from this early pool of trained talent. 


Postwar INNOVATIONS 


In a field so young and fast-growing, 
almost every year in the postwar era 
seemed to produce new developments 
and rapid advances. New methods of 
intensive language study, tested in the 
full-time language schools, were adapted 
to the academic scene in so-called 
“intensive” or “double” courses. The 
popularity and effectiveness of such con- 
centrated study testified to the raising 
of goals for academic courses based 
on the levels of achievement attained 
during the war. The aim now became 
to bring neophytes along to the point 
attained by students who had had the 
benefit of full-time language training 
before returning to graduate school. 
Since in an academic environment full- 
time language study would not only 
compete with but nullify the other intel- 
lectual advantages afforded by the uni- 
versity, some compromise was inevita- 
ble. The most natural recourse was to 
increase the number of contact hours— 
to take up something like half of the 
student’s time, instead of one quarter 
or one fifth, and to extend the period 
of exposure in length of years. In 
addition to the “intensive” or “double” 
courses, then, the “regular” courses 


were gradually built up to five hours a 
week plus language laboratory. 

This latter addition reflected a greater 
recognition of the importance of con- 
versational practice, not just as an 
adjunct to reading, but as an essential 
prerequisite to and ingredient of 
language-learning. In this respect there 
continued to be a wide diversity among 
the major institutions offering Chinese 
and Japanese. Some continued the 
heavy emphasis on reading, with con- 
versation courses sometimes offered 
separately, if at all. Some held to the 
traditional program starting with the 
classical language and grammar, wherein 
the possibility of oral work was not 
even academic. Others went over to 
the audio-lingual approach exclusively, 
and, rather than cope with the written 
language until conversational mastery 
had been achieved, even substituted 
Romanized texts for the native script. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY METHOD 


At Columbia, the policy has been to 
co-ordinate speaking, hearing, reading 
and writing as much as possible, so that 
the various sensory mechanisms rein- 
force each other in language-learning. 
But combining these several approaches 
involves a difficult job of integration: 
there are competing demands for a fixed 
amount of time, discrepancies in the 
subject matter appropriate to each, and 
difficulties of co-ordination with the 
language laboratory. Progress toward 
our goal has been gradual, and the 
integration sought for will only be 
achieved through long-term improve- 
ment of texts, teaching aids, and teach- 
ing methods. 


Area studies and institutes 


In the meantime foundation support 
in the postwar years fostered two major 
developments which affected both lan- 
guage and area studies. One of these 
was the establishment of regional pro- 
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grams or institutes offering interdiscipli- 
nary studies leading to the M.A. and a 
special certificate. Area studies of this 
type, represented at Columbia by the 
East Asian Institute, stressed “con- 
temporary relevance” and the social 
sciences. They were meant to stimulate 
training and research for use in govern- 
ment, journalism, and business, as well 
as in academic life. The demand for 
a more “practical” emphasis in lan- 
guage study consequently increased. 
An ability to read current newspapers 
and journals, and to converse in the 
modern tongue, were what students in 
these programs and their faculty spon- 
sors sought from the language program. 
In some cases, this made for difficult 
choices. Where teaching resources were 
limited or classicists dominated the lan- 
guage departments, this pressure was 
often resisted in order to conserve the 
humanistic values of the traditional cur- 
riculum. Where greater funds were 
made available and the number of stu- 
dents justified it, both purposes could 
sometimes be served, as at Columbia, 
without regarding them as competitive. 
Though a high proportion of new stu- 
dents might be drawn to East Asian 
studies because of their current interest, 
when once shown the significance of 
earlier history and traditional culture, 
they often have enlarged or shifted their 
interests. At Columbia, beyond the 
basic two-year program, we now main- 
tain parallel sequences in modern and 
classical Chinese and Japanese. Stu- 
dents may follow one or the other 
sequence, according to their needs, but 
a surprising number choose to pursue 


both. 


Undergraduate programs 


The second development in the late 
1940’s and the 1950’s was the establish- 
ment of undergraduate programs of 
Asian studies, first with Carnegie sup- 


port at a few major centers and later 
with Ford support on a wider scale. 
These undergraduate programs naturally 
reflected the educational philosophies 
and curricular requirements of their 
respective institutions, some becoming 
part of a system of general education 
and others offering more specialized area 
studies. At Columbia, planning on the 
undergraduate level actually dated back 
to the prewar years, the interest and 
initiative having been taken by leaders 
in the general education program. The 
Oriental Studies program set up in 1948 
was from its inception, therefore, to 
serve different purposes from the spe- 
cialized study already available through 
the graduate department. The new 
courses were designed specifically for 
the ordinary undergraduate, without 
regard to his field of specialization, as 
part of the liberal education all should 
have. Thus we created the Oriental 
Humanities, in which the great books 
of literature and thought in the major 
Oriental traditions were read and dis- 
cussed, and the Oriental Civilizations 
course, which surveyed the historical 
development of India, China and Japan, 
emphasizing ideas and institutions. 
The basic premise here was that no 
language study should be required. We 
needed to reassure the nonspecialist that 
he could hope to gain a general intro- 
duction to Asia without having to sur- 
mount the so-called “language barrier.” 
And so, initially at least, we leaned far 
over to diiferentiate this kind of general 
education from a language and area 
study major. Nevertheless, to us, the 
task of preparing texts, translations and 
syllabi for these courses was not merely 
a matter of simplifying, diluting or 
popularizing what might have been pre- 
sented in more detail on the graduate 
level. To provide materials comparable 
in depth and significance with those in 
the Western general education courses 
sometimes meant developing, for the 


— 
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first time, studies that had so far not 
been adequately treated even on a more 
specialized level. 

Eventually, even though it was not 
the aim of these courses to recruit 
students for further work in Oriental 
studies, an increasing number did in 
fact choose it for their major. This 
presented a new challenge: how best to 
link general education with specializa- 
tion? What was the proper role for a 
majoring program sandwiched between 
a fairly well-developed general educa- 
tion program and a well-established 
graduate program? For a solution to 
this problem, we did not turn toward 
area studies. Students who found their 
way into Asian studies only after two 
years of general education could not, in 
their remaining years, hope to cover too 
wide a front of multidisciplinary studies 
in a given area. We preferred that 
their specialization should focus less on 
the area and more on the disciplines 
that would be most serviceable and 
adaptable in later work, especially in 
M.A.-level area studies. This meant a 
good grounding in the language of the 
area, for which an early start in college 
would be of great advantage, and in 
one of the social science or humanities 
disciplines—for example, history, phi- 
losophy, and government—which could 
later be applied with some real com- 
petence to area study. 

In the actual realization of this plan, 
we encountered some major problems. 
How could students in their junior and 
senior years get enough Chinese or 
Japanese to be usable for senior semi- 
nars or subsequent graduate study? 


How could we provide senior seminars 


for Oriental Studies majors that would 
be as challenging and creative as those 
offered by the traditional majors? Was 
it realistic to expect that college stu- 
dents, so new to this field, could develop 
fast enough to attain this level by their 
senior year? 


Benefits of NDEA 


In meeting the first of these problems, 
the advent of the NDEA program 
proved an inestimable boon. We were 
enabled to offer a much wider variety 
of language courses and alternative sec- 
tions which made it easier for the col- 
lege student—on a much less flexible 
schedule than the graduate student—to 
work his language courses in. More 
particularly the inauguration of a large 
summer program helped both graduates 
and undergraduates to accelerate lan- 
guage study by intensive work undis- 
tracted by the other demands of an 
academic program. It became possible 
for an incoming graduate student, with 
no previous Chinese or Japanese study 
in college, to take the equivalent of four 
ordinary “years” of Chinese or Japanese 
in fifteen months, by taking the first 
year in summer session, the second and 
third in a special intensive course in 
fall and spring, and the fourth “year” 
in the following summer session. For a 
time, the benefits of this new system 
were, unfortunately, not shared in 
equally by college students, many of 
whom had to seek gainful employment 
in the summer to finance their regular 
college program. It was only when the 
National Defense Foreign Language 
summer-grant program was opened to 
undergraduates that a real breakthrough 
could be scored here. 

Parenthetically, it might be added 
that the head start we hoped to gain on 
language-learning is being sought by 
another means: prior study in high 
school. Through our High School Chi- 
nese Language Program we are encour- 
aging students in a large number of 
New York City high schools to begin 
their preparation early. Hopefully, by 
the time they come in as freshmen they 
will have had the equivalent of a year 
or two of college Chinese and will be 
in a better position to decide their 
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proper field of specialization without 
feeling the pressure created by appre- 
hension over a late start. What this 
means is not that we shall be corraling 
larger numbers of impressionable young 
students into Asian studies, but that the 
few who are encouraged to go ahead 
will have language competence on a 
level with those in more traditional 
fields, and will not have to forego a 
liberal education in order to get it. 

Lastly, we are launching senior semi- 
nars in 1964-1965 which we hope will 
meet the need of majors with different 
disciplinary preparations. One problem 
here has been to allow for specialization 
without being forced into as many indi- 
vidual tutorials as there are students. 
Related to this is the availability of 
faculty guidance when the staff is 
already fully employed on different 
levels of instruction. Our attempt will 
be to combine related areas and disci- 
plines in the study of such topics as the 
“Contemporary Novel in India, China 
and Japan,” “The Image of Asia in 
Western Thought,” “Comparative Prob- 
Iems in Asian Nationalism” or “The 
Transition from Traditional to Modern 
Societies in Asia.” If this attempt is 
successful, it should not only raise con- 
siderably the level of preparation for 
graduate study, and accelerate the M.A. 
program, but also provide an intellectual 
experience that may be unique. College 
students are often livelier and broader 
in their interests than graduate students. 
Putting together the give-and-take of 
our Oriental Humanities Colloquium 
with the depth and refinement of study 
expected in.a senior seminar should 
produce interesting results. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What has emerged from this series 
of postwar developments is a pattern 
of study and a program varied enough 
to meet the needs of students of many 
types, on many levels—the cynic might 


say “from the cradle to the grave.” It 
provides language study from high 
school through college, including Col- 
umbia’s three undergraduate divisions, 
perhaps in summer session, and on into 
graduate school. It becomes possible 
to learn more of Chinese and Japanese 
in far less time. One no longer need 
be a genius to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of both for use in graduate study, 
or to contemplate Korean studies which 
require both of these and Korean as 
well. 

Such an extended program, of course, 
provides more than any one student 
would normally need. But if there is 
such a thing as a typical student at 
Columbia, he might advance through 
the following stages: 


(1) General education in the first 
two years of college merging into Ori- 
ental Studies in the sophomore and 
junior years which would give him a 
broad introduction to both Western and 
Oriental civilizations. 

(2) A major in the last two years of 
college emphasizing language-training 
and a basic grasp of a specific dis- 
cipline. At this point he is forced to 
narrow himself somewhat in order to 
develop the personal skills necessary for 
individual independent work. 

(3) Area studies on the Master’s 
level which permit further development 
of his own skills, but in the context of 
interdisciplinary study of his chosen 
area. Although his field of specializa- 
tion is more narrowly defined than it 
was as an undergraduate, he is able 
to broaden somewhat his disciplinary 
training. 

(4) Ph.D. work in which independ- 
ent research is pursued utilizing all the 
intellectual equipment that he has 
developed and, hopefully, integrated 
through these successive phases. 


Language study in high school and 
summer session would serve as an im- 
portant adjunct to such a program 
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rather than a necessary ingredient. 
Where available, it should accelerate the 
students’ progress to such an extent 
that work on all levels is significantly 
enriched and strengthened. 

These advances have been made at 
some cost, however. To meet such 
diverse needs in a unified program re- 
quires more complex organization, more 
standardization, more forced accelera- 
tion. There are far fewer nonacademic 
types from off-campus in our classes— 
fewer Paul Robesons and society ma- 
trons than in the old days. And even 
from within the campus, I am afraid, 
there are fewer classics or Romance 
language majors, fewer professors of 
English and French, trying Chinese or 
Japanese just for the fun of it Today’s 


more intensive courses demand too 
much of their time. Last year, for 
instance, the best student in first-year 
Chinese was a Ph.D. candidate in 
Italian, a Dante specialist, who kept up 
with the pace for half a year and then 
had to break off. It was the same 
story a couple of years ago with the 
college valedictorian, a Latin major, in 
a brief encounter with Japanese. But 
in the prewar days a college French 
major could dabble in Chinese and 
Japanese, develop a continuing interest, 
and go on to become a leading authority 
on Japanese literature. Somehow we 
must make a place for such “amateurs” 
in the new system. With all our 
progress, there is something left to be 
done. 


Counci fellowshtps. 


Southeast Asia: An Economist’s Viewpoint 


By FRANK H. Gotay 


ABSTRACT: Assessment of the role of Southeast Asia in 
American higher education will depend upon the frame of 
reference. Rapid expansion in area and language courses, in 
staff and students, and in research results has occurred over 
the two postwar decades. On the other hand, when assessed 
in terms of the national interest in area and language skills, 
the gap between needs and resources has not been reduced over 
this period. Further expansion and qualitative improvement 
in this important enterprise will be restrained by the basic lack 
of integration within the area, which complicates scholarship; 
by the difficulties confronting the isolated scholar seeking to 
maintain his commitment to study of the area; and by the dis- 
tance, isolation, and relative smallness of the countries. Econo- 
mists have tended to remain aloof from area- and language- 
specialization as the theoretical orientation of their discipline, 
the ready availability of processed aggregative statistical data, 
and the limited role assigned economists in outside participa- 
tion in processes of modernization have combined to minimize 
the usefulness of area- and language-training to economists. 
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OUTHEAST Asia is generally 

understood to include eight coun- 
tries—Burma, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Laos, Cambodia, North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam, and the Philippines—formed 
from colonies of Britain, the Nether- 
lands, France, and the United States, 
plus Thailand which was not subjected 
to colonial rule.* 

Assessment of the role of Southeast 
Asia in higher education in this country 
will depend, of course, upon the frame 
of reference selected. Comparison of 
the resources of higher education pres- 
ently allocated to area- and language- 
training, to research, and to public 
service in Southeast Asia today with 
corresponding resources at the outbreak 
of World War II can only occasion 
self-congratulation. This impression is 
reinforced strongly by rates of growth 
in numbers of programs offering train- 
ing, in course offerings, in student en- 
rollment, and in numbers of staff. 


TRAINING AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Today there are two major Southeast 
Asia area- and language-training pro- 
grams in American universities (Cornell 
and Yale) and at least three others in 
various stages of planning and execu- 
tion. In addition, there are twelve 
to fifteen educational enterprises which 
offer varied opportunities for area 
specialization, language-training, and 
support for field research in Southeast 
Asia. Some of these enterprises, such 
as the Philippines Studies Program, 
University of Chicago, are organized 
with a country and disciplinary focus. 
‘In others, country specialization is inci- 
dental to a functional emphasis, as il- 
lustrated by the Indonesia Project of 
the Center for International Studies, 


1 The need to define Southeast Asia for a 
sophisticated audience suggests the relative 
position of Southeast Asia in higher educa- 
tion and in the consciousness of Americans 
generally. 


Massachuetts Institute of Technology. 
Another type of enterprise provides 
interdisciplinary training for Southeast 
Asia specialization within a broader 
Asian coverage, for example, the East- 
West Center, University of Hawaii. 
still other opportunities arise in enter- 
prises of more narrow functional spe- 
cialization, such as the Program of 
Comparative Tropical History, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.? 

Similarly, this country can be pleased 
with the vitality and growth of scholar- 
ship dealing with Southeast Asia. 
Strong financial support from diverse 
sources—government, foundations and 
universities—has backed this expansion 
and can be expected to do so in the 
foreseeable future. A substantial and 
growing body of committed scholars 
support this growing effort in American 
higher education, as is illustrated by the 
table compiled from a recent survey of 
doctoral dissertations prepared at Amer- 
ican universities.’ 


PROBLEMS OF THE AREA 


More relevant is the assessment of 
Southeast Asia studies in terms of the 
national interest in area specialization 
and language skills. With the collapse 
of colonialism and the evolution of a 
new political order, United States in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia generated | 


2 For details of the expanding role of South- 
east Asia in American higher education, con- 
sult the semi-annual Newsletter of the Asso- 
ciation for Aslan Studies. See also, Robert 
Van Neil, “Southeast Asian Studies in the 
U.S.A.” Journal of Southeast Asian History, 
No. 5 (March 1964), pp. 188-194; John 
M. Echols, “Southeast Asian studies in the 
US.,” United Asia, No. 11 (1959), pp. 406- 
408; Stephanie Newman (ed.), “Symposium 
on Social Research on Southeast Asia,” The 
American Bekavioral Scientist, No. 5, June 
1962. 

8See Curtis W. Stucki, American Doctoral 
Dissertations on Asia, 1933-1962 (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Southeast Asia Pro- 
gram, Data Paper No 50, 1963). 
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TABLE 1—DoctroraL DISSERTATIONS ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 
DISTRIBUTED BY COUNTRY AND PrRiop* 


DATE OF 


DEGREE GENERAL | PHILIPPINES! INDONESIA 


Prior to 1940 
1940-1944 
1945-1949 
1950-1954 
1955-1960 

1961 
1962 


0 
3 
0 
2 
9 
2 
4 
20 


TOTAL 


* A cursory classification of the names of 
the authors into Western and non-Western 
indicates that almost half of the dissertations 
on Southeast Asia were prepared by Western 
scholars. Such names totaled 220, distributed 
by area and country as follows: Southeast 
Asia general (13), Philippines (67), Indonesia 
(49), Malaysia (20), Viet Nam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia (14), Thailand (27), Burma (30). 


an insatiable need for just such speciali- 
zation and skills. The postwar period 
has seen the proliferation of institutions 
and programs—national and interna- 
tional, private and public—with which 
we seek to participate with Southeast 
Asians in achieving such mutual 
goals as economic development, stable 
and representative political processes, 
and external security. We are begin- 
ning to recognize that the effectiveness 
of our efforts to participate depends 
largely upon the skill and understanding 
with which we adapt our activities to 
unique values, attitudes, and institu- 
tions found in the countries of Southeast 
Asia. The constraints imposed by ex- 
colonial nationalism are perhaps the 
most difficult to deal with, if not the 
most important. 

From this perspective, appraisal of 
the role of higher education in South- 
east Asia area- and language-training 
must be more cautious. The frustration 
generally felt by Americans over our 
attempts to participate in political and 
economic development in Southeast Asia 


MALAYSIA 


| 
| 





is due to the complex and difficult 
challenges presented, and is in no sense 
attributable to a failure on the part of 
American higher education. This frus- 
tration is, however, a measure of the 
gap between our need for area knowl- 
edge and language skills and the avail- 
able supplies of these scarce resources. 
In spite of a vigorous effort to develop 
these abilities, the gap between our 
needs and resources available has not 
diminished over the past decade. 
Further expansion and qualitative im- 
provement in closing the gap will be 
limited by obstacles peculiar to South- 
east Asia as a field of study and instruc- 
tion. Most formidable is the basic lack 
of integration of the area. Anthropolo- 
gists will bristle at this assertion, for 
the cultural and racial homogeneity of 
village Southeast Asia cannot be denied. 
The diversity that complicates scholar- 
ship and training arises in the crazy 
quilt of racial pluralism, economic 
underdevelopment, political immaturity, 
and world images shaped by diverse 
colonial experiences. The heterogeneity ` 
of Southeast Asia is emphasized by 
comparison with Latin Ameria, where 
colonial policy and practice were rela- 
tively homogeneous. Similarly, in the 
Middle East and Mediterranean Africa 
there is a homogeneity arising from 
the unifying force of Arab nationalism 
which gives area- and language-training 
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a core and a logic not possible in South- 
east Asia. On the other hand, Africa 
south of the Sahara seems more akin to 
Southeast Asia and confronts scholar- 
ship with many of the same problems. 

Only slightly less important are the 
obstacles to commitment on the part 
of scholars. This problem resolves 
into two elements—recruitment and 
continuing commitment. The simpler 
problem is recruitment, which has been 
facilitated by a number of farsighted 
programs. The Fulbright and successor 
Fulbright-Hays program and the activi- 
ties of the Office of Education under 
the National Defense Education Act 
have provided opportunities which 
have attracted able young scholars to 
Southeast Asia area- and language- 
specialization. On the private side, the 
Foreign Area Fellowship program, sup- 
ported presently by the Ford Founda- 
tion, has been an unqualified success. 
The various contracts negotiated with 
universities by the successive aid agen- 
cles-—the Economic Co-operation Ad- 
ministration (ECA), the International 
Co-operation Administration (ICA), 
the Foreign Operations Agency (FOA), 
and the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID)—to provide staff for 
institutes and programs of higher educa- 
tion in Southeast Asia have been par- 
ticularly successful in developing area 
skills and interests in young scholars. 
In many cases, they have returned to 
academic careers in this country moti- 
vated to develop area-oriented courses 
and seminars while increasing their area 
commitment by further study and field 
research. At present, the Peace Corps 
is creating a large and growing reser- 
voir of strongly motivated, idealistic 
young people who seek to return 
to American universities to acquire or 
develop area and language skills based 
on experience in the field. 

Less clear is the solution to the 
problem of continuing commitment, 


for this requires challenging employ- 
ment for specialists highly trained in 
language and area studies. The indi- 
vidual attracted to academic life is 
frequently confronted by employment 
which offers little scope for teach- 
ing and research specialization on 
Southeast Asia. As a result, a number 
of scholars of unusual promise have 
been handicapped by the need to spend 
their time and energies in teaching 
courses incidental to their field of major 
interest. At the same time, these 
scholars are handicapped by their isola- 
tion from the give and take of seminars 
with colleagues and graduate students 
engaged in research on Southeast Asia. 

An obvious and important limitation 
on recruitment and commitment is the 
diversity and difficulty of Southeast 
Asian languages, particularly those of 
mainland Southeast Asia. Mastery of 
any one of these languages—with very 
few exceptions—cannot begin until the 
college level and involves heavy sacrifice 
of time from discipline and area studies. 

Still another limitation arises because 
of the distance and the isolation, as well 
as the relative sizes, of the countries 
which are the focus of language- and 
area-training. Specialization and re- 
search tend to be in terms of a coun- 
try, and the countries of Southeast Asia 
are relatively small. Furthermore, they 
are likely to be of transient importance 
as the focus of scholarship and national 
involvement. Therefore, to undertake 
area specialization in Southeast Asia 
involves a conscious decision to special- 
ize outside the mainstream of research 
and controversy in most disciplines.‘ 
In effect, the scholar chooses to become 
a big frog in a little puddle which, in 
many disciplines, militates against re- 


4 This generalization has Jess relevance for 
anthropology, history, geography, and political 
science—comparative government—in each of 
which there is a strong and logical basis for 
geographic organization of the subject matter 
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cruitment of the very best young 
scholars. This has been particularly 
true in the United States, which lacks 
a strong tradition of colonial service 
that would maintain the luster of com- 
mitment to such specialization. 


THe ROLE oF THE ECONOMIST 


Although the foregoing generaliza- 
tions are warranted, in varying degrees, 
for all the liberal arts disciplines, they 
apply with particular emphasis to eco- 
nomics. Economists have pre-empted 
the field of economic development, and 
they have not lagged behind the social 
scientists in producing scholarly re- 
search on Southeast Asia. But they do 
not recognize a strong need to prepare 
for scholarship by area and language 
study. The economist who has al- 
located half of his formal graduate 
training to area-oriented courses and 
seminars is a rarity. For other social 
scientists, such an allocation of time is 
not exceptional. Moreover, compared 
with other social scientists, economists 
are less likely to maintain and expand 
a vested interest in scholarship in 
Southeast Asia in their postdoctoral 
careers. 

The difficulties of recruitment and 
commitment of economists to area 
specialization arise out of the method- 
ology of our discipline. Economics has 
long enjoyed prestige as a social science 
because of a theoretical emphasis which 
has contributed to its power as a tool 
of analysis and its reliability as a guide 
to policy. With some justification, 
economists live by the illusion that eco- 
nomic theory reflects principles with 
universal application. To believe this 
precludes, or minimizes, the importance 
of variations in institutions and cultural 
factors, and area specialization becomes, 
at best, a redundancy demanding time 
and energy. 

This point is made emphatically in a 
basic textbook in economic development 


published by a distinguished American 
economist in 1958. The author, some- 
what uneasy about publishing a text- 
book in economic development without 
having seen an underdeveloped country, 
rationalized his position by asserting 
that one who knows a little about a 
number of underdeveloped countries 
risks being superficial, while one who 
knows a lot about one country is likely 
to mistake the particular for the general. 

Actually, the concern for the general 
has been a severe handicap to econo- 
mists seeking to understand under- 
development and development in South- 
east Asia. Central to the methodology 
of theoretical economics—or to the 
theoretical content of any social science 
—is the use of simplifying abstractions 
or models. Up to the present, the ab- 
straction which has shaped the thought 
and contributions of American econo- 
mists in the field of economic develop- 
ment has been dominated by the image 
of India. Explicitly or implicitly, the 
model has tended to include stereotypes 
of absolute overpopulation, of a sub- 
continent with potential for develop- 
ment in isolation, of a powerful alle- 
giance to parliamentary democracy, and 
of a bureaucratic “iron framework” 
connoting efficiency and incorruptibil- 
ity. The futility of theory and policy 
based upon such a stereotype in South- 
east Asia will be self-evident to any 
serious observer of that area. Pro- 
longed study and exposure to any under- 
developed country in Southeast Asia 
is a useful antidote to the generaliza- 
tions which enjoy a transient vogue in 
the continuous intellectual controversy 
out of which economics will contribute 
to understanding of economic develop- 
ment. Country specialization does not 
lead one to mistake the particular for 
the general; it develops a healthy 
skepticism for the usefulness of any 
simplified model of underdevelopment. 

The aloofness of economists also re- 
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flects the data they use. Economists 
work with economic aggregates—social 
accounts, trade and balance-of-payments 
statistics, price indexes, money supply, 
credit and production statistics, and the 
like. The collection and processing 
of raw data are large undertakings uni- 
versally recognized as a governmental 
responsibility. As a result, economists 
are presented with predigested sta- 
tistical information, classified under 


standard definitions established through 


international collaboration, published in 
standardized form, frequently with Eng- 
lish texts, and readily available at home 
and abroad. The economist is rarely 
challenged to collect raw data which 
would require area- and language-train- 
ing. When the economist goes to the 
field, he gravitates to the capital city 
where the aggregative statistics are proc- 
essed and where the work sheets of the 
collection agencies are available if he 
needs them. In this environment he 
tends to encounter English-speaking, 
Western-trained civil servants who com- 
municate in a familiar idiom. Such an 
experience generates little need for area- 
and language-training. All too often, 
it results in a superficial understanding 
of the unique economy which he is 
studying. 

The concern of economists with 
Southeast Asia, and with underdeveloped 
countries generally, over the past two 
decades has been focused on efforts to 
initiate and sustain accelerated eco- 
nomic development. No one quarreled 
with the assignment to economists of a 
central role in such efforts in the early 
postwar years, because it was widely 
accepted that economic development is 
a problem of mobilizing and allocating 
scarce resources among alternative uses 
—the core of traditional economics. 
With great self-confidence, economists 


set out to answer the question: “What 
needs to be done?” And economists 


_ were in great demand to staff planning 


agencies and advisory missions to 
underdeveloped countries. Not sur- 
prisingly, they performed their limited 
role with great success, and under- 
developed countries were saturated with 
economic plans and recommendations 
which, if executed, would have produced 
rewarding economic growth, industri- 
alization, and enhanced sovereignty. 

Economists were successful in pro- 
ducing blueprints for economic develop- 
ment for the simple reason that in 
underdeveloped countries there is so 
much to be done that selection of a 
productive set of investment alterna- 
tives is not difficult. Any well-trained 
economist could perform the task com- 
petently, and in recruiting economists, 
little or no premium was attached to 
area specialization or field experience. 
Under the circumstances, the indiffer- 
ence of economists to area and language 
study was exceedingly rational. 

Fortunately, economists are awaken- 
ing to the fact that—although they had 
been asked “What needs to be done?”— 
the appropriate questions were: “How 
is it to be done?” “How can rates 
of saving and investment be doubled?” 
“How can tax revenues be raised by 
100 per cent?” “How can entrepreneur- 
ship—bureaucratic and private—best be 
stimulated?” With growing awareness 
of the institutional and cultural determi- 
nants of economic activity, economists 
have sought to adapt the earlier, simple, 
mechanistic models of development to 
the complexities of underdevelopment. 
One is tempted to predict that they will 
respond with growing vigor to the need 
to supplement their discipline with area- 
and language-training .and prolonged 
field experience. 
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OST of the university centers of 

Middle Eastern studies have ac- 
cepted the principle that language study 
must be the core of a Middle East pro- 
gram, but probably none of these cen- 
ters is satisfied that its graduates are 
adequately prepared in languages, and 
there is certainly no general agreement 
on what the goals of the language study 
should be. Since the important ques- 
tion of the language component of 
“area” studies arises for every area, 
a look at the problems of a single area, 
such as the Middle East, may help in 
` understanding the whole question better, 
even though the answer in each case 
must correspond to the unique condi- 
tions of the particular area and the 
American institutional and personal 
resources available.. One of the most 
direct ways to deal with this question 
is to answer a number of subquestions: 
What is the language situation in the 
area? What are realistic goals for study 
of the languages on the part of Amer- 
icans? What has been the traditional 
form of this language study in the 
United States? What new patterns are 
being tried? How much promise do the 
emerging trends offer for the future? 


MIDDLE EASTERN LANGUAGES 


The Arab countries, inclusive of 
North ‘Africa, together with Israel, 
Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan—often 
called collectively the Near East or the 
Middle East, perbaps least ambiguously 
Southwest Asia and North Africa— 
constitute a regional unit. Afghanistan 
is a transition to South Asia, the Sudan 
is a bridge to Sub-Saharan Africa, and 
Israel is in some ways an outpost of 
European culture and politics, yet the 
whole area shares enough economic, 
political, sociocultural, and linguistic 
traits to be treated as the focus of area 
studies. 


Like several other major areas of the 
world, this region is often described as a 
crossroads of peoples and cultures, and 
as a complex structure of groups and 
subgroups with distinctive cultural pat- 
terns. From the linguistic point of 
view, however, the area is not one of 
the most diverse areas in the world, in 
spite of the frequency of individual 
multilingualism and the mosaic of 
minorities. South Asia, Southeast 
Asia, and Sub-Saharan Africa, for ex- 
ample, are all much more complicated 
linguistically. 

Just as Latin America has two major 
languages, Spanish and Portuguese, for 
the whole area, the Middle East has 
three: Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. 
But while Spanish and Portuguese are 
closely related to each other and both 
have many words and expressions simi- 
lar to English ones, the three Middle 
Eastern languages belong to three dif- 
ferent families—Semitic, Altaic, and 
Indo-European—and are very different 
from English in vocabulary and gram- 
mar. And two of them—Arabic and 
Persian——use an alphabet very unlike 
the roman alphabet of English. Clearly 
one question of goals will be: How 
much of how many of these three 
languages should the typical Middle 
East specialist know? 

In addition to these major languages, 
there are several minor languages of 
some importance: Hebrew, Pashto, 
Kurdish, Azerbaijani, Armenian, and 
three or four Berber languages of North 
Africa. Hebrew, although spoken by 
fewer people than the others on the list, 
has a special significance because of 
the position of Israel, and possibly it 
ranks as a fourth major language. 
Pashto is the “national” language of 
multilingual Afghanistan—-Persian plus 
Pashto account for about four-fifths of 
the population—and is spoken by addi- 
tional millions in Pakistan. Kurdish 
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is spoken by several million people in 
Iraq, Turkey, and Iran, with smaller 
groups elsewhere. The five million or 
so Azerbaijani speakers are split about 
evenly between Soviet Azerbaijan and 
Iran. Armenian is the language of 
soviet Armenia and significant Arme- 
nian minorities in a number of Middle 
Eastern nations. The Berber languages 
of Morocco and Algeria are a group of 
unwritten languages used by some six 
or seven million people. This is quite 
an assemblage of languages, almost 
comparable to the linguistic diversity 
of Europe. Obviously general programs 
of Middle Eastern studies cannot make 
provision for all these languages, yet 
there should be at least some few Amer- 
ican scholars familiar with each of them 

Of the three major languages, Arabic 
is by far the most important and also 
offers the most serious problems for the 
American student. Arabic is the native 
language of over 80,000,000 people, the 
official language of at least fourteen 
countries, the religious language of 
Muslims everywhere, and the vehicle of 
one of the world’s great literatures, 
extending from the pre-Islamic poetry 
of nearly 1,500 years ago to the current 
production of works of all kinds today. 
It is also a language with a sound 
system of particular difficulty for 
speakers of English. The pronuncia- 
tion and grammar of the written lan- 
guage have remained substantially un- 
changed from the time of the Koran 
to the present, and this Classical lan- 
guage is regarded as the norm today, 
although everyone uses in ordinary con- 
versation kinds of Arabic which range 
from a “pure” local dialect through 
various intermediate stages to something 
approaching the Classical. Every 
part of the Arab world has its own 
characteristic dialect, of which only the 
Egyptian shows much sign of being 
accepted outside its own territory, be- 
cause of such factors as the predomi- 


nance of Egyptian-made films and the 
colloquial component of Radio Cairo. 

Turkish has a syntax more different 
from that of English, Arabic, and 
Persian than any of these is from the 
others; yet because it offers fewer 
pronunciation problems than Arabic 
for English speakers—its grammatical 
forms are very regular, and it is 
written in the roman alphabet with a 
spelling that reflects the pronunciation 
quite well—American students generally 
acquire Turkish much more easily than 
Arabic. Turkish is fairly well stand- 
ardized and does not have the Classical- 
dialect problems of Arabic. Modern 
Turkish dates from the time of Ataturk 
when the use of the Arabic script was 
abolished and wholesale changes in 
vocabulary began. Apart from the dif- 
ficulties of the fluctuation in vocabulary 
this language “reform” made things 
much easier for the American to study 
contemporary Turkish; unfortunately it 
also made older Turkish a closed book, 
and it is in this earlier so-called Osmanli 
Turkish that such research materials 
as the vast archives of the Ottoman 
Empire are recorded. 

Persian has a simple sound system 
and morphology which present rela- 
tively few problems for the speaker of 
English, but it is written in Arabic 
script, has a considerable difference be- 
tween the formal and informal styles, 
and differs to some extent in pronuncia- 
tion, grammatical forms, and vocabulary 
between Tehran and Kabul usage; the 
language of Soviet Tajikistan, which 
can be regarded as a kind of Persian, 
has a separate literary norm and Is 
written in Cyrillic script. Modern 
Persian literature, which is especially 
rich in poetry, goes back almost a 
thousand years. The Persian vocabulary 
became increasingly Arabicized after the 
seventh century until some two-thirds 
of the Persian lexicon is of Arabic 


origin. 
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GOALS OF LANGUAGE STUDY 


It is clear from the simple recital of 
the language situation in the Middle 
East and a consideration of America’s 
needs and interests in the area that 
several kinds of language competence 
will be required. A few Americans 
will have to acquire near-native control 
of one or more Middle Eastern lan- 
guages. Many more will need a basic 
competence or an advanced competence 
in Janguages as part of the qualifications 
of a Middle East specialist. Finally, 
a number of more specialized language 
goals must be set for various groups. 

At the present time, American bi- 
linguals in English and a Middle East- 
` ern language are very rare. There are 
almost no Americans who can under- 
stand, speak, read, and write Arabic, 
Persian, or Turkish with fluency ap- 
proaching that of an educated native 
speaker of the language. The few that 
do exist actually acquired their com- 
mand of language by virtue of being 
raised in a missionary family or having 
had special military or other exposure 
to the language, not as a result of Amer- 
ican academic training. It would be 
unreasonable to expect American uni- 
versities to produce these bilinguals— 
they do not do this even for the 
more commonly taught Janguages—but 
perhaps they might make a greater 
contribution to it. 

A first goal for almost any language 
instruction is the acquisition of basic 
competence. In general, with excep- 
tions for special aims and certain lan- 
guages, there is little use in beginning 
the study of a foreign language unless 
this point will be reached. “Basic com- 
petence”’ obviously includes a pro- 
nunciation sufficiently good to be fully 
intelligible to a native speaker, familiar- 
ity with the basic grammatical structure 
—although not necessarily the ability 
to talk about grammar explicitly—and 


mastery of a minimum vocabulary of 
several thousand words. In more opera- 
tional terms, it means the ability to 
read newspapers or other simple prose 
easily, to follow a typical news broad- 
cast or simple lecture with comprehen- 
sion, to converse with a native speaker 
on a considerable range of topics, and 
to write such simple prose as a personal 
letter or a short essay or story without 
recourse to a dictionary. This limited 
goal can be attained in some languages 
by a four-year sequence of foreign- 
language instruction in a secondary 
school; it should be attainable in a 
comparable amount of time at a uni- 
versity. It is well worth noting, how- 
ever, that this basic competence is not 
usually achieved in a two-year college 
sequence in a language like Spanish 
even with good teachers, good text- 
books, and an effective language 
laboratory. 

Awarding a master’s degree in Middle 
Eastern studies without demonstration 
of basic competence in a major lan- 
guage of the area is a widely followed 
procedure just as it is in other area 
studies programs. It may be defensible 
to award such degrees, but a case could 
certainly be made for the value of 
eliminating language study competely ` 
from the M.A. program if it did not 
carry the student at least to basic 
competence. It is difficult to see how 
a Middle East specialist in the Foreign 
Service, a scholar in an academic disci- 
pline, or a middle-level field executive 
in a business firm could operate effec- 
tively with less than basic competence 
in a major area language. It is, of 
course, impossible to imagine foreign 
nationals in comparable positions in the 
United States who would lack a basic 
competence in English. 

Between the goal of basic competence 
and that of near-bilingualism there is 
one other point which programs of area 
study might accept as a goal for some , 
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students: “advanced competence.” This 
level means the ability to read works 
of literature with critical understanding 
and appreciation, to read and write and 
converse about technical matters within 
one’s field of specialization with relative 
ease, to give a lecture, to prepare a 
report or publishable article in one’s 
field. Advanced competence would 
seem to be a reasonable goal, for ex- 
ample, for those who will become uni- 
versity professors in programs of Middle 
Eastern studies. 

Finally, there are many special 
cases——-the Peace Corps volunteer who 
needs a beginning command of the local 
spoken language, a field worker in the 
social sciences who needs the ability to 
conduct interviews in the local‘ vernacu- 
lar, a literary scholar or historian who 
must be able to handle early texts, a 
linguistic research worker who must 
cope with a wide range of dialect 
structures. Most of these skills must 
be acquired outside the regular courses 
and programs of universities. 

In listing the goals of basic and 
advanced competence, near-bilingualism, 
and special purposes, we did not touch 
on the question of which language or 
languages would be most needed, and 
within a single language which varieties 
would be most needed. If we could 
ignore the traditional scholarly studies 
of the Middle East and equally ignore 
the special pleading of language 
nationalists and professional linguists 
and, for that matter, disregard the 
present institutional and individual re- 
sources for language instruction, the 
answer would, I think, be clear. Any- 
one studying to become a specialist in 
Middle Eastern affairs should acquire 
a basic competence in Modern Standard 
Arabic, the language of newspapers, 
radio newscasts, formal speeches, and 
letters throughout the Arab world. In 
addition, the student who wishes to 


specialize in Arab affairs must add a 
conversational form of the language, 
normally the conversational Arabic of 
educated Egyptians of Cairo. Students 
of another special interest will add to 
the Modern Standard Arabic a basic 
competence in Modern Turkish or the 
standard Persian of 'Tehran—formal 
and informal—or modern Israeli He- 
brew. To this, other more advanced 
work or work in other languages can 
be added. 


‘TRADITIONAL PATTERNS OF STUDY 


The study of Middle Eastern lan- 
guages has a long tradition in American 
universities going back even before the 
Revolution. Harvard College for many 
years required a course in Hebrew for | 
graduation, and the American Oriental 
Society, founded in 1842, has always 
had a strong Near Eastern section. At 
the time of World War II, Middle 
Eastern languages in American higher 
education were, however, either an ad- 
junct of Biblical studies or a part of 
the tradition of Orientalism. Many 
theological seminaries either required 
the study of Hebrew or at least offered 
it, and some had other Semitic lan- 
guages as advanced courses based on 
a knowledge of Biblical Hebrew. A few 
universities, chiefly old East Coast 
institutions, had departments of Semitic 
languages or Oriental Studies with 
international reputation: Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago. 

The Orientalist tradition, which is 
also the background from which South 
Asian, East Asian, and Southeast Asian 
area studies have emerged in the United 
States, is a curious amalgam of interests 
in philology, archaeology, history of 
religion, and other fields as applied to 
the great civilizations of Asia. Scholars 
who call themselves Orientalists feel 
they belong to a special discipline: 
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they are not historians, linguists, art 
critics, or philosophers as such but 
rather they represent the whole range 


of the humanities in dealing with the- 


Orient. Many European and Amer- 
ican Orientalists have been giants of 
scholarship, and most of the great ac- 
complishments of the archaeology of the 
Ancient Near East are due to their 
efforts. The Orientalist tradition, how- 
ever, has been historical in outlook, 
humanist rather than social scientist in 
approach, and inclined to constitute a 
small, exclusive club of scholars for 
which the initiation fee included ac- 
quaintance with exotic, dead Asian lan- 
guages. Most Orientalists have looked 
upon modern Asia as a place to find 
vestiges of older, possibly better, civili- 
zations or to find clues to the under- 
standing of these older civilizations; 
very few have been interested in con- 
temporary Asia for its own sake or 
as a field of research in economics, 
political science, social anthropology, or 
linguistics. 

One consequence of this attitude was 
the strongly distorted nature of course 
offerings: in the 1940’s more American 
universities offered courses in Old 
Persian, the language of the Achae- 
menian Empire of the fifth century B.c. 
than in Modern Persian. In this case 
the merits of the older language are 
purely philological—it is important in 
Indo-European comparative linguistics 
—since the literature in Modern Persian 
is far greater and of more general 
humanistic interest. 

Another consequence was the lack of 
concern for such matters as adequate 
pronunciation of Asian languages or the 
provision of textbooks and reference 
works suitable for the student who did 
not plan to join the club. The kind 
of pronunciation used in many Arabic 
classes, for example, was almost totally 
unintelligible to Arabs. A good example 


of the attitude toward pedagogical ma- 
terials comes from a meeting in Wash- 
ington in the 1940’s when a well-known 
Orientalist scholar replied to the sug- 
gestion that a comprehensive modern 
dictionary of Arabic be prepared by 
pointing out that great scholars in the 
past had mastered Arabic without one 
and that it did the student good to have 
to look very hard—and often in vain— 
in existing dictionaries to find the word 
he needed. 


New PATTERNS 


With the interest in practical mastery 
of modern foreign languages, including 
languages of Asia, which began in the 
United States about 1940, new patterns 
of study of Middle Eastern languages 
emerged. The first important innova- 
tion was the preparation of instructional 
materials and the holding of intensive 
courses in the spoken dialects of Arabic. 
This was part of the movement which 
brought anthropological linguists nor- 
mally ‘concerned principally with the 
description of unwritten languages— 
such as those of the American Indians 
—into the description and teaching of 
major modern Asian languages. The 
movement was typified by the Intensive 
Language Program of the American 
Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) 
and eventually by such military training 
courses as the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Programs, 

The work on Middle Eastern lan- 
guages under the ACLS and later in 
the Army included the preparation of 
M. Y. Wagoner’s Spoken Iraqi Arabic 
(New York, 1949) and Norman A. 
McQuown and Sadi Koylan’s Spoken 
Turkish (New York, 1944) and the 
conducting of intensive courses in 
modern Arabic at Princeton and spoken 
Moroccan Arabic at the University of 
Pennsylvania. These manuals and 
courses were a radical departure from 
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the traditional language study: one of 
their most important aims was the 
control of the everyday spoken language 
of educated native speakers of the lan- 
guage. The elaborate lore of philo- 
logical scholarship, valuable though it 
might be in other contexts, was deliber- 
ately disregarded as unnecessary, in fact 
often a hindrance, in attaining their 
goals. 

At the end of World War II, the 
new movement shifted its emphasis 
from quickly improvised, ad koc courses 
to long-term programs of language and 
area study. In the United States gov- 
ernment, this included, among other 
developments, the establishment of the 
Foreign Service Institute of the Depart- 
ment of State in 1946 and the postwar 
growth of the Army Language School 
at Monterey—now the’ Defense Lan- 
guage Institute, West Coast Branch. 
In the academic world this was the 
beginning of area programs focused on 
the modern Middle East at such uni- 
versities as Princeton and Mithigan. 
In the world of business, the most obvi- 
ous example was the training program 


of the Arabian American Oil Company. 


In these new programs, governmental 
and nongovernmental, the work of 
course-development and teaching was 
carried out only in part by linguists, 
with most of the staff being scholars 
with Orientalist training or Middle 
Easterners who drifted into language- 
teaching for one reason or another. 
The most important aspect of the lin- 
guists’ work, apart from the steady 
revision, improvement, and extension of 
work on spoken language, was the new 
concern with the modern written lan- 
guages of the area, in particular Modern 
Standard Arabic. Typical products of 
this period were Frank A. Rice and 
' Majed F. Sa’id’s Eastern Arabic and 
Charles A. Ferguson, Moukhtar Ani 
and Others’ Lessons in Contemporary 


Arabic. Most of the materials were 
mimeographed and not widely circu- 
lated; the two manuals mentioned did 


‘not appear in print until 1960. 


In government programs, where 
almost full time could be devoted to 
language study for periods as long as 
two years or even longer, a fairly suc- 
cessful pattern of Arabic study became 
accepted: beginning with one variety of 
educated spoken Arabic—for example, 
Baghdad, Damascus, or Cairo—and 
then adding Modern Standard Arabic. 
Similarly, courses emphasizing conversa- 
tional styles at early stages and shifts 
later to more formal literary style 
became the norm for Turkish and 
Persian. 

In the universities, however, where 
less time was available for language 
study and where there was generally 
more concern with reading modern 
literature and even the older Classical 
works, this pattern was less successful. 
A number of universities, for example, 
tried “‘semi-intensive” beginning courses 
of six to eight hours a week devoted 
to spoken Arabic and then moved on 
to the written language after a term 
or a year of this. At the “intermediate” 
level, several choices were often offered, 
such as modern literary Arabic or 
Classical authors. In most cases the 
result of this training was frustration 
on the part of the students: after sev- 
eral years of Arabic instruction they 
found themselves at home in none of 
these varieties. It was also frustrating 
for program-planners: language study 
took up far too much time for the 
results achieved. 


Summer programs 


In 1954 five universities with strong 
Middle East area programs joined in 
sponsoring, with Ford Foundation as- 
sistance, a rotating interuniversity sum- 
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mer program which would provide in- 
tensive instruction in Middle Eastern 
languages at several levels. The pri- 
mary purposes of this program were to 
provide additional language study for 
students in Middle East area programs, 
to offer language courses not normally 
available at universities, and’ to bring 
general improvement in the methods 
and materials used in teaching Middle 
Eastern languages. This program was 
a success from the first year, and, in 
spite of many difficulties, has continued 
to the present and has served as a model 
for similar developments in other areas, 
such as South Asian languages. It is 
generally admitted, however, that the 
efforts toward improvement of teaching 
by sharing the experiences and experi- 
mentation with new techniques have 
had only a very limited success. Two 
examples of Innovations tested in the 
summer programs are a system of teach- 
ing Arabic script by techniques similar 
to programmed instruction, reported in 
John B. Carroll and Graham Leonard’s 
The Effectiveness of Programmed 
“Grafdrils” in Teaching the Arabic 
Writing System (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1963) and Farhat Ziadeh’s A 
Reader of Modern Literary Arabic 
(Princeton, 1960). 

In the years 1958-1959, a new ele- 
ment was added to the picture, the 
notion of national assessment and plan- 
ning in the production of instructional 
and reference materials. Several sur- 
veys and conferences tried to list the 
important needs, to assign relative 
priorities to them, and to persuade 
competent people to prepare the -works 
needed. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act (NDEA) of 1959 gave a 
strong impetus to this trend, since in 
addition to the support it provided for 
university centers and its substantial 
fellowship program, it also made funds 
available, under the category of 


research, for the preparation of teaching 
materials. 


Teaching materials 


The whole picture of teaching ma- 
terials for Middle Eastern languages 
has changed radically since 1958. Ina 
little over five years, the following 
“tools of access” have appeared: an 
excellent Arabic-English dictionary of 
the modern written language—trans- 
lated from German; student’s reference 
grammars of Turkish, Persian (pre- 
liminary form), and three Arabic dia- 
lects; half a dozen readers of Modern 
Standard Arabic for intermediate and 
advanced courses; and a variety of 
works on minor languages such as 
Kurdish and Berber. Most of these 
projects were financed through NDEA. 
Other volumes are in preparation and, 
even though there are still some im- 


_ portant gaps, this part of the language- 


teaching problem is on its way to 
solution. 


Undergraduate instruction 


In spite of summer programs, better 
teaching materials, and gradual clari- 
fication of aims, there is still dissatis- 
faction with the results of Arabic study 
in Middle East programs, and two final 
components of the picture have at last 
been recognized: the need for under- 
graduate instruction in Arabic as a base 
for graduate work in Middle Eastern 
studies and the need for higher profes- 
sional competence on the part of Arabic 
teaching staffs. No American univer- 
sity would award an advanced degree in 
French studies, whether literature, his- 
tory, or political science, to a student 
whose only exposure to the French lan- 
guage was two years, or even two years 
and a summer, of college French. And 
yet this kind of thing is done in Middle 
East studies when the language in ques- 
tion is farther away from English in 
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vocabulary and spirit, is written in a 
different alphabet, and has a serious 
Classical-colloquial problem. Increas- 
ingly, graduate programs of Middle 
East studies are requiring some knowl- 
edge of Arabic for admission. 

We cannot reasonably ask that Amer- 
ican liberal arts colleges offer instruction 
in dozens of Asian languages, but it is 
becoming clearer that in the next few 
years colleges must expand beyond the 
traditional French, German, Spanish, 
and Latin to include such important 
world languages as Russian, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, Hindi-Urdu, 
and possibly one or two others. At 
the present rate of change it will not be 
many years before any reputable col- 
lege will offer at least one of these 
Janguages, and the larger universities 
will offer all of them in fulfillment of 
undergraduate language requirements. 
Responsible curriculum planners, how- 
ever, maintain that undergraduate work 
in a “neglected” language should be 
taken only if the student has already 
acquired basic competence in one of 
the commonly taught languages such as 
French or Spanish, a pattern which can 
now be followed because of the steady 
Increase in four- to six-year sequences 
of modern languages in secondary 
schools. As of September 1964, Brown, 
Georgetown, Harvard, Michigan, Port- 
land State, Princeton, Utah, and pos- 
sibly other universities have full-fledged 
undergraduate programs in Arabic. 

Princeton University has taken the 
lead in two additional language pro- 
grams for undergraduates. One of these 
makes it possible for undergraduates 
from other institutions to spend a year 
at Princeton where they can take a 
semi-intensive course in a non-Western 
language along with their other work. 
The other program, called NUPOSA 
(National Undergraduate Program for 
Overseas Study of Arabic), which has 
financial support from the Carnegie 


Corporation, is a co-operative inter- 
university venture for undergraduates 
of any university who have had at least 
two full years of written Arabic. The 
students are carefully selected from the 
applicants and are sent for a year’s 
study at the Middle East Centre for 
Arabic Studies in Shimlah, Lebanon. 
For most of the students this extends 
their undergraduate education to five 
years, but brings them to basic com- 
petence in Arabic before entering gradu- 
ate school or going on to other work. 
These programs are only in the first 
years of their operation and are still 
experimental, but they have shown such 
promise that planners think of expand- 
ing them and devising others on the 
same model. 


Competent staffing 


The last problem—competent staff- 
ing—is only now being faced. It is still 
true that most teachers of Middle 
Eastern languages in American univer- 
sities are (a) specialists in linguistics 
not much concerned with language- 
teaching, or (b) new Ph.D.’s in Middle 
East area studies who teach language as 
a stopgap until they can move on to 
teaching in their own disciplines, or 
(c) Middle Easterners whose chief 
qualification is knowledge of the lan- 
guage. News of Jlanguage-teaching 
developments travels slowly in these 
groups; many are totally unaware of 
the textbooks and teaching methods 
used by their colleagues in other institu- 
tions, and there is very little feeling 
for Middle East language-teaching as a 
profession, deserving special prepara- 
tion, continued experimentation, and 
communication by meetings and publi- 
cations. In December 1962, for the 
first time, Arabic teachers met as a 
group by holding a Conference at the 
annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, and this seems 
now to be an annual event. Also, 
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the Interuniversity summer program is 
sponsoring in 1965 extended ‘“work- 
shops” for teachers of Arabic and 
teachers of Persian. 


CONCLUSION 


American higher education is strug- 
gling with the challenging problem of 
providing effective instruction in non- 
Western languages within the frame- 
work of the goals of liberal education 


and professional preparation. On the 
basis of the experience of the past 
twenty-five years, as shown here by the 
Middle Eastern example, we can say 
with some assurance that satisfactory 
solutions to the problem can be found— 
if we start with a sober analysis of the 
language facts of each area, set reason- 
able goals for the study of the area’s 
languages, and are willing to pay the 
necessary cost of the development of 
good materials and qualified people. 


ference. 
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ABSTRACT: More than a hundred million people speak Uralic 
and Altaic languages, but they are dispersed over a vast area 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, from the 
Arctic to the Mediterranean. Some of them are completely 
Westernized—like the Finns or the Hungarians; others—tlike 
the Koreans—belong to the cultural area of the Far East. 
Others again, like the Turks, numbering about 58 million, can 
be found from the Balkans, through the Middle East, and far 
into Siberia. The study of this heterogeneous group poses dif- 
ficult problems, both on the scholarly and the administrative 
levels. Although the road to a better understanding of parts or 
the whole of the Uralic and Altaic field leads through the 
knowledge of ‘at least one of the major Uralic and Altaic lan- 
guages, Uralic and Altaic studies are basically area-oriented. 
Specialists trained in this field, by becoming experts in their own 
area, can render valuable services to various academic disci- 
plines: linguistics, history, and the social sciences. 
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MONG all the non-Western areas 
dealt with in this volume, only 
“Uralic and Altaic” is in need of special 
definition. Everyone knows what is 
meant by Latin America, the Middle 
East, or East Asia. No one but the 
expert is familiar with the content and 
scope of Uralic and Altaic studies. The 
term “Uralic and Altaic” is unfortunate 
not only because it can never become 
familiar to wider circles, but also 
because it is inaccurate from the schol- 
arly point of view. Uralic and Altaic 
are linguistic terms and are used as a 
generic for two groups of languages 
which may or may not be related to 
each other. The fact of the matter Is 
that the exact nature of the linguistic 
relationship between the Uralic and 
Altaic groups has never been clarified; 
there are also serious doubts as to the 
type of relation which binds together 
the various Altaic languages. 


DEFINITION OF THE FIELD 


Which are the languages belonging 
to these groups? 

The number of Uralic speakers is 
about 20 million. With the exception 
of some 20,000 Samoyedes living in 
northern Siberia, they all belong to the 
Finno-Ugric subgroup, the largest single 
group being the Hungarians (12 mil- 
lion) followed by the Finns (over 4 
million), and the Estonians (ca. 
1,200,000). These figures take no ac- 
count of the large colonies living out- 
side their homelands and particularly 
in the United States. Politically speak- 
ing, there are two independent Finno- 
Ugric countries: Hungary and Finland. 
Within the Soviet Union, one Socialist 
Soviet Republic—Estonia—and five Au- 
tonomous Socialist Soviet Republics— 
Komi, Mari, Mordvin, Karel, and 
Udmurt—are Finno-Ugric. 

The Altaic group is much bigger—the 
total number of speakers is about 90 
million, divided into four main groups: 


Turkic, Mongol, Tunguz, and Korean. 
The Tunguz have completely lost their 
political importance, though it is well to 
remember that, until 1911, Tunguz- 
speaking Manchus ruled over China 
Today there are three independent 
Altaic states: Turkey, the Republic of 
Outer Mongolia, and Korea. Within 
the framework of the Soviet Union, 
there exist five Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics——Uzbek, Kazak, Azeri, Kirgiz and 
Turkmen—and four Autonomous Social- 
ist Soviet Republics—Bashkir, Tatar, 
Chuvash, and Yakut. The total of 
speakers for all the Uralic and Altaic 
languages is about 110-120 million. 


DIVISION OF THE FIELD 


As can be seen, Uralic and Altaic 
studies cover a geographical area 
ranging from the Atlantic (Lapps) to 
the Pacific (Koreans), from the Arctic 
(Samoyedes and Tunguz) to the Medi- 
terranean (Turks). Within this huge 
territory Uralic and Altaic peoples form 
or belong to seven distinct cultural 
areas: Scandinavian (Finns, Estonians, 
Lapps), Central Europe (Hungary); 
East European—various Finno-Ugric 
and ‘Turkic peoples of Central Russia, for 
example, the Turkic-speaking, Bashkir, 
Tatar, Chuvash, the Finno-Ugric-speak- 
ing Komi, Cheremis, Mordvin and 
Udmurt; Eastern Mediterranean (Tur- 
key); Middle Eastern-—Turkey to some 
extent and the Central Asian Turkic 
Republics of the Soviet Union; Far 
Eastern—Korea and the Mongol popu- 
lations of China; and Central Eurasian. 

The last area, the least known and 
the most difficult to define, covers the 
huge expanse that links—and separates 
—the great sedentary civilizations of 
Eurasia. It comprises Outer Mongolia, 
Siberia, Central Asia, Turkestan, the 
Arctic regions and, generally speaking, 
all the lands that lie surrounded by 
China, Southeast Asia, the Middle East 
and Europe. 
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COMPLEXITY OF THE AREA 


Let us suppose for the time being 
that the relationship of the Uralic and 
Altaic groups is not subject to contro- 
versy and that the Altaic group Is as 
homogeneous as, say, the Slavic group 
of languages. Is that, then, a reason 
to make it a subject of area studies? 
The interrelatedness of Russian and 
English or of Persian and Swedish is 
an undisputed fact, but no one would 
like to see established “Anglo-Russian” 
or “Perso-Swedish” language and area 
centers. It is somewhat surprising to 
the layman that a Uralic and Altaic 
Program may encompass Finnish and 
Korean. The only common denomi- 
nator that can be found is of a lin- 
guistic nature, and even this linguistic 
link is fragile. The knowledge of 
Turkish will hardly help anyone study- 
ing Korean, and even Finnish and 
Hungarian are not more closely related 
than are, say, English and Russian. 
The question then arises: Is there any 
reason for creating Uralic and Altaic 
programs? Is there any justification 
for bringing under the same umbrella 
subjects seemingly so disparate? 

A positive answer calls for some 
' justification. First, it must be remem- 
bered that, while each of the afore- 
mentioned seven cultural areas is suf- 
ficiently homogeneous to justify sepa- 
rate study, in most cases acquaintance 
with one will greatly facilitate the study 
of the other. For instance, knowledge 
of Turkish will open up parts of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and Middle 
Eastern areas and will also be a most 
useful tool for the study of the Central 
Russian Turkic languages—for example, 
Bashkir and Tatar. It also may help 
in the study of sixteenth- to seventeenth- 
century Hungarian history, Byzantine 
history, or the history and civilization 
of Central Asia in the first millenium. 

Second, and somewhat surprisingly, 


there exists a vague feeling of solidarity 
among Uralic and Altaic peoples. This 
feeling, rooted in a sense of isolation, 
produces a desire for finding kin in a 
world dominated by Indo-Europeans 
and Sino-Tibetans and can, at times, 
become a fairly powerful political 
motivation. ‘The Pan-Turkish move- 
ments have caused some headache to 
the Soviets, and Sino-Russian relations 
were often affected by kindred peoples 
living on both sides of the common 
border. The traditional friendship be- 
tween Finns and Hungarians, Hungari- 
ans and Turks is a political factor to 
be reckoned with. About the first ques- 
tion that any Korean would ask me is 
whether I could give some information 
concerning the origin of his mother 
tongue. Many difficulties in Korean 
history should be traced back to the 
linguistic isolation of the Koreans, 

Third, there exists a purely adminis- 
trative reason which is a very powerful 
one. The very important individual 
subjects that compose the somewhat 
heterogeneous Uralic and Altaic field 
must be taught somewhere, and experi- 
ence has shown that the conventional 
departments of universities all over the 
world simply failed to assume that task. 
With some laudable exceptions, depart- 
ments of “Eastern European” studies 
will invariably be Slavic-oriented and 
will not teach Hungarian or Finnish, 
and Balkan studies will be taught 
without considering Turkish sources, 
although the Turks were the dominating 
factor in Balkan history for almost five 
hundred years. Far Eastern depart- 
ments will not bother with Altaic lan- 
guages and history, conveniently for- 
getting that during the Christian era 
five “Altaic” dynasties ruled over China 
for a total of 950 years. Even Mid- 
dle Eastern Departments—though this 
is rather an exception—may neglect 
Turkish. 

Uralic and Altaic departments must, 


t 
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then, cover a great variety of subjects, 
sometimes only very loosely connected. 
Oddly enough, the area which consti- 
tutes the hard core of Uralic and Altaic 
studies is, among the seven mentioned 
earlier, the one which seems to be the 
most exotic, namely, Central Eurasia. 
Historically speaking, it is from there 
that the Uralic and Altaic peoples have 
issued forth. Many of them are still 
living there; others—for example, the 
Hungarians or the Turks—moved into 
other areas. Although Central Eurasia 
constitutes the historical background of 
Uralic and Altaic studies, acquaintance 
with this area is not a prerequisite for 
students specializing in one of the other 
areas. 


Tue Use or LINGUISTICS 


What has been said so far should 
give a sufficiently clear picture of the 
extraordinary complexity of Uralic and 
Altaic studies, and of the problems 
faced by those to whom their teaching 
is entrusted. What are the ways and 
means to solve them? The answer to 
this question is not purely theoretical. 
It overlaps with what has been, is being, 
and will be done in the Uralic and 
Altaic Program of Indiana University, 
probably the most comprehensive of its 
kind in the world, and an academic 
experiment that may yield some results 
interesting also to other fields.* 

1 ït should not be concluded that Uralic 
or Altaic subjects do not figure in the cur- 
ricula of other American universities On the 
contrary, in Altaic, Indiana University is 
almost a newcomer. Harvard, Columbia, the 
University of Washington, and the University 
of California, Los Angeles—to mention but 
the most prominent centers—have for many 
years taught Altaic subjects, and the Urale 
department of Columbia has a world-wide 
reputation. But none of these universities 
has an independent Altaic department, and 
nowhere 1s the teaching of the various aspects 
linguistic, historical, and the like—of Uralic- 
Altaic studies so co-ordinated as at Indiana 
University. Herein hes the originality of this 
academic experiment. 


The first question to be settled is 
this: Do Uralic and Altaic studies con- 
stitute a discipline on their own, or are 
they area studies? To my mind there 
can be no doubt that they belong to 
the second category. 

Any scholarly discipline- that deals 
with one part of humanity is necessarily 
area-oriented. Even world-history is 
but a juxtaposition of area histories, 
although similarities and contacts may 
receive more stress than do divergences. 
Only historiography or the philosophy 
of history can claim universal validity. 
Only general linguistics has universal 
validity, dealing as it does with lan- 
guage in general. Applied linguistics 
is, by definition, restricted to one of 
several definite languages, and historical 
linguistics—often described by the un- 
fortunate term “comparative linguistics” 
—-is, again, area-oriented. 

The typically American approach to 
Uralic and Altaic studies has been 
through general linguistics. I am not 
certain that this has been an altogether 
fortunate approach, although it has had 
many beneficial results. The knowledge 
of languages is undoubtedly essential 
for the work in Uralic and Altaic—as 
in any other field. But the knowledge 
of a language is one thing, and lin- 
guistics is another, particularly when 
it comes to modern American, highly 
mechanized and mathematicized lin- 
guistics. The approach through lin- 
guistics—as opposed to simple language- 
teaching—to Uralic and Altaic studies 
is not the best, nor is it the easiest 
way to acquire a practical reading and 
speaking knowledge of a given lan- 
guage. It is one of the great illusions 
of American academic life that a 
“linguist” is someone who can tackle 
any language, being in possession of 
the magic formulae that open to him 
the treasure house of any individual 
language. He is often looked upon as 
a physician, who can be called upon 
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whether the illness is measles or a 
broken leg. But the general linguist 
can do little else except discuss the facts 
of any language presented to him by 
someone who knows the language— 
preferably a native speaker. It has 
become customary to organize lan- 
guage courses in such a way that the 
linguist in charge of the course gives 
a structural analysis once or twice a 
week, and a native informant or drill- 
master does the practical work during 
the rest of the week. Very often the 
linguist—who may be a very good 
expert in general linguistics—does not 
happen to know very well the language 
he is supposed to teach. The students 
listen to him politely and then try to 
squeeze out the maximum from the 
usually underpaid informant. When it 
comes to easily controllable languages, 
for example, Russian, then that sort of 
thing simply will not work. But the 
lesser known languages, including, per- 
haps, Uralic and Altaic, can become the 
happy hunting ground for the general 
linguist in search of languages. 

There is also the recurrent theme, 
often heard in conversation but never 
seen in print, that until quite recently 
the linguists have been “in power,” that 
they have access to funds, and that in 
order to get access to the foundational 
fleshplots, it is necessary and sufficient 
to call the human ear “auditory per- 
ceptor’ and the space between words 
“zero grapheme.” Although this is not 
a true picture of the situation, the 
rumors are sufficiently strong to make 
students sometimes hesitate to take any- 
thing but linguistics as a major when 
they wish to specialize in a non-Western 
area. 


Tae AIMS OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


At Indiana University any student 
wishing to take up Uralic and Altaic 
must specialize in a three-year course 
in one of the major (A-type) languages: 


Finnish, Estonian, Hungarian, Turkish, 
Mongolian, or Korean. ‘Today all of 
these have a political importance. In 
all of these except Mongolian he must 
acquire a good working knowledge of 
both the written and the spoken lan- 
guage. Teaching of the A-type lan- 
guages is essentially practical. For 
someone who wishes to learn Hungarian 
in order to devote himself to the study 
of the modern Hungarian economy, the 
recent achievements of transformational 
linguistics are of no importance. What 
he needs beyond the knowledge of the 
language is a general acquaintance with 
Hungarian history, geography, litera- 
ture, and, in general, with Hungarian 
civilization. 

The situation is different when it 
comes to teaching less widely spoken (B- 
type) languages, for example, Chuvash, 
Uzbek or Komi. To acquire a practical 
knowledge of these languages: is not 
only fairly useless, it is also outside the 
realistic possibilities of almost any 
university, as the teacher himself usu- 
ally would have no direct speaking 
knowledge of the language. Such lan- 
guages should then be taught in a one- 
or two-semester course, with emphasis 
on the structure of the language and its 
relation to other languages. 

As a rule, I would say that A-type 
languages can be taught at the under- 
graduate level and, indeed, the earlier 
the student begins the better. The 
study of B-type languages belongs, 
basically, to the graduate school. From 
the scholarly point of view, B-type lan- 
guages are not inferior to the A-type. 
But they should be taken only by those 
wishing to concentrate on Uralic and 
Altaic or on general linguistics with 
Uralic and Altaic specialization. To 
teach say, Kazakh—a B-type language 
——to someone having no reading knowl- 
edge of at least two or three European 
languages is a waste of time. Without 
that, he will never be able to go beyond 
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what he was taught. He will become 
part of the pattern which I am wont 
to describe as an inverted pyramid, 
resting on the knowledge of one man— 
if not of one book—and becoming ever 
larger and, as the knowledge passes 
from hand to hand, more remote from 
the real source of information. A 
lamentably high percentage of modern 
American publications in the Uralic 
and Altaic field show this tendency. To 
give an imaginarv but perhaps not 
exaggerated example, they would analyze 
with infallible computers data that do 
not exist. 

The National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) has rightly emphasized the 
importance of the knowledge of modern 
foreign languages It is the only serious 
basis on which competent and original 
area studies can be based. But neither 
the letter nor the spirit of the Act 
suggests that language should be taught 
per se, as a lifeless abstraction The 
study of the theory of language, general 
linguistics, is a very important and 
fascinating field of human knowledge, 
but is not meant to provide practical 


knowledge of spoken or written lan- 


guages past or present. 

Competent knowledge of at least one 
major (A-type) language is an essential 
prerequisite to serious study in the 
Uralic and Altaic field. To some, stu- 
dents and teachers alike, such knowl- 
edge may be a goal in itself They may 
wish to specialize in one language only. 
Others may prefer to take this language 
as a convenient basis for comparative 
linguistic studies, a fascinating field of 
research that is almost indispensable for 
historians dealing with the older period 
of Central Eurasian history. Others 
again may want to study the history, 
sociology, literature, anthropology of 
any or several areas covered by Uralic 
and Altaic studies. It is one of the 
most rewarding tasks of the chairman 
of a Uralic and Altaic program that 


during counseling he may have to ad- 
vise, one after the other, a student 
learning Hungarian because of his inter- 
est in Marxist economy, another learn- 
ing Korean because of his interest in 
modern Far Eastern affairs, and yet 
another working on Mongolian for the 
purposes of Buddhist studies. 


FACULTY AND STUDENT RECRUITING 


How can such a department consti- 
tute an integrated whole? How can 
team-spirit be created among the 
faculty? The answer seems to lie in 
recruitment. The number of scholars 
working in the Uralic and Altaic field 
is relatively small, and the choice is 
limited In filling vacancies or creating 
new posts, considerable latitude is 
needed. The ideal, of course, remains 
the real scholar, expert in the subject 
he is supposed to teach, but, in case of 
necessity, scholarly ability must take 
precedence over specialization Such 
specialization should not be too narrow 
and the research fields of faculty mem- 
bers should overlap. No good scholar 
will remain at a university where he 
cannot consult with other colleagues; 
a small core of active experts will 
attract others. 

It is important that, when called 
upon, the Uralic and Altaic faculty 
should be able to lend a helping hand 
to the departments of linguistics, of 
history, and of government. In doing 
so, they will not only demonstrate to 
their colleagues that they are well ac- 
quainted with the methods of the rele- 
vant discipline, but they will also have 
access to wider audiences and may help 
to create some interest among the 
students for Uralic and Altaic studies. 

Few, if any, high school graduates 
go to the university with the intent 
of taking up Uralic and Altaic. Most 
likely, they have not even heard of such 
studies. If at all, it is during their 
undergraduate years that most of the 
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students get acquainted with Uralic and 
Altaic studies, generally by some inter- 
est In one of the seven major areas. 
The best recruitment seems to come 
from history, although sometimes the 
future historians find it hard to acquire 
the necessary knowledge of languages. 
Students coming to Uralic and Altaic 
from linguistics are, all too often, of 
the “language-collector” type. They 
would like to go on eternally, picking 
up new languages without really know- 
ing what to do with them. Perhaps 
the best possible recruitment comes 
from other non-Western areas. A stu- 
dent coming to Uralic and Altaic with a 
solid grounding in Chinese, Japanese, 
Persian, or Russian has the best chances 
of becoming a really good scholar in 
the Uralic and Altaic field. 


PROSPECTS 


After a very promising start—which 
in reality established Uralic and Altaic 
studies within the framework of Amer- 
ican university life—Uralic and Altaic 
programs fared rather badly so far as 
NDEA funds are concerned. In 1959- 
1960 one Uralic and Altaic Center 
recelved 9 per cent of the total federal 
support. In 1963—1964 two centers had 
to share only 2 per cent of the federal 
support, and over the whole five-year 
period Uralic and Altaic programs 
received only 3 per cent of the total 
federal support given to language and 
area centers. 

The Uralic and Altaic Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
an NDEA Title IV research project, 
ran from June 1959 to September 1962 
and was subsequently extended to June 
1963. Its principal object was to pre- 
pare language material in twenty-six 
major Uralic and Altaic languages. 
That task accomplished, the time has 
now come for further research, mainly 
in the field of area studies. 


It is hoped that this situation will 
improve. More teaching posts are 
needed in Uralic and Altaic studies and, 
even more urgent, funds for library 
improvements, research projects, and 
travel. Research projects should be 
useful in themselves but so conceived 
that, under the guidance of a principal 
investigator, doctoral candidates could 
acquire skill in both traditional and 
modern research techniques. Language 
manuals and surveys are not for Junior 
scholars. This sort of work is best 
done by senior scholars who can look 
back on many years of teaching and 
research. It is also of the greatest 
importance that both faculty and stu- 
dents should have ample opportunity 
for visiting the areas they study. In 
this respect, and particularly in the field 
of Uralic and Altaic, compared with 
their colleagues of Western Europe, 
American scholars are at a distinct 
disadvantage. 

It is to be hoped that the end of the 
present period of restriction of the 
NDEA programs will mark a new 
beginning for Uralic and Altaic studies, 
and that the percentage of federal sup- 
port received will again reach the per- 
centage of 1959-1960. Foundations, 
too, may discover the value and the 
possibilities of this promising and rela- 
tively new field of studies. Among the 
students, interest in Uralic and Altaic 
subjects seems to be growing; in 1963- 
1964 the Uralic and Altaic Program of 
Indiana University taught a total of 43 
graduate and 12 undergraduate stu- 
dents, the enrollment reaching 151, 
more than double last year’s enrollment 
(75) The future is thus promising, 
and it is more than likely that Uralic 
and Altaic studies will assert them- 
selves as a valid, useful, and not at all 
esoteric discipline, which can and must 
play a growing role in the multifaceted 
world of American academic life 


Area Studies: Russia and Eastern Europe 


By Henry L. ROBERTS 


ABSTRACT: Russian and Eastern European studies have been 
among the earliest and most important of the postwar develop- 
ments in regional programs, partly because: of the evident im- 
portance of these areas, partly because of their relative accessi- 


bility as an extension of European studies. Experience thus 
far would indicate that these undertakings have been intellectu- 


ally beneficial both to the established academic disciplines and 
in the creation of programs for other regions of the world. 

Motivated by the effort to comprehend a society as a whole 
—an effort of particular importance in the Soviet case—these 
programs have achieved, in a number of universities, a vigorous 
multidisciplinary approach to both teaching and research. The 
very expansion and vitality of Russian studies have, however, 
created certain problems: chiefly, with the incorporation of new 
subjects, the danger of overloading the student’s curriculum or 
unduly prolonging his graduate school career. It seems likely 
that the future will witness the continuation of these programs, 
but accompanied by increased activity in Russian studies within 
the various departments and disciplines. 
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T may appear arbitrary to classify 

Russian and Eastern European 
studies as “non-Western”; certainly a 
good, if debate-ridden, case can be made 
for regarding these areas, both histori- 
cally and culturally, as part of a varie- 
gated but identifiable European civiliza- 
tion, to which our own is also affiliated. 
still, in American higher education 
Russia and Eastern Europe in times 
past have been on or beyond the 
periphery of most curricula—with the 
exception of the study of diplomatic 
history, which necessarily has had to 
take account of this stormy zone. 
Moreover, in the postwar development 
of regional studies programs Russia was 
the first, and perhaps the major, testing 
ground for a pattern of multidiscipli- 
nary teaching and research that has 
subsequently been adopted by many 
American universities and applied to 
virtually all the regions of the world. 

This paper will be centrally con- 
cerned with the significance and possible 
lessons of this particular role of Russian 
and Eastern European studies.” 


GROWTH OF RUSSIAN STUDIES 


There are probably two central 
reasons why Russia and Eastern Europe 
should have played such an early and 
important part in regional studies, one 
practical and one intellectual. Without 
doubt the growing importance of Russia 
on the world scene, especially in the 
aftermath of the Second World War, 
contributed decisively to the creation 


1Most of these observations are based on 
the experience of the Russian and East- 
Central European regional programs at Col- 
umbia University, while having their own 
particular characteristics, they are probably 
reasonably representative For general sur- 
veys of Russian studies, see Cynl E. Black 
and John M. Thompson (eds), American 
Teaching about Russia (Bloomington: Indiana 


- University Press, 1959) and Harold H Fisher 


(ed }, American Research on Russia (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1959). _ 
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of Russian institutes, programs, and 
research centers; to the financial sup- 
port rendered by universities, founda- 
tions, and the government; to the 
presence of a relatively numerous stu- 
dent body; and to the recruitment 
of lively and vigorous academic talent. 
It should be stressed, however, that this 
interest cannot be reduced to a “cold 
war” aim of “knowing your enemy,” 
though doubtless this consideration has 
had some influence. As Philip E. 
Mosely has observed: 


As a matter of record, several of the basic 
decisions to develop this field of study 
more effectively were taken before the 
outlines of the postwar division of the 
world had become clear. In 1945-1947, 
in planning the first major steps, American 
students of Russia hoped that we could 
have, if not intimate, at least regular and 
continuing intercourse with Soviet scholars 
in related disciplines. The planning of 
Columbia’s Russian Institute, for example, 
included provision for inviting a visiting 
historian from the Soviet Union 2. 


In this connection the case of non- 
Russian Eastern Europe—the belt of 
states lying east of Germany, extending 
from the Baltic to the Aegean, and 
comprising 100 million inhabitants—is 
rather paradoxical. Given the Slavic 
complexion of much of the area, there 
has long been good reason, at least 
in certain disciplines, to study Eastern 
Europe in conjunction with Russia. 
But undoubtedly the extension of Soviet 
Communist control over most of East- 
ern Europe in the years 1945-1948 
and the fact that this was the point 
of origin of the Cold War served as 
a major stimulus to the study of these 
states in recent years. By the same 
token, however, Russia, in the academic 
world as in life, has tended to over- 


2Philip E Mosely, “The Growth of Russian 
Studies,” in Fisher (ed.), American Research 
on Russia (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Piess, 1959), p. 20. 
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shadow if not engulf this border region. 
In other words, the mounting urgency 
of the Russian-Soviet question has at 
times had the contrary effect of 
directing attention and energy away 
from its western neighbors. For ex- 
ample, it is my impression that in 
Slavic-language departments Russian 
has both carried the other Slavic lan- 
guages along with it and also diverted 
attention from them. It is worth com- 
menting, too, on the number of Amer- 
ican scholars who began with a primary 
interest in Eastern Europe but have 
since moved into the Russian field. 
Quite apart from the various prac- 
tical incentives for intensified study of 
Russia and Eastern Europe, there is 
also an intellectual component which 
I should rate highly as contributing 
to the flowering of this field of inquiry 
and teaching. Precisely because Russia 
and its western neighbors have been 
both a part of Europe and yet on its 
margins, the study of their societies 
and institutions has presented, for the 
Western European or American scholar, 
a challenging mixture of the familiar 
and the unfamiliar. There 1s a rela- 
tively promising opportunity for a 
productive transfer of talents and train- 
ing ranging from the fact that Russian 
is an Indo-European language and much 
easier to learn than, say, Chinese or 
Arabic, to the reasonable expectation 
that many of the tools and concepts 
developed in the study of Western 
Europe or the United States could find 
useful application in the Eastern Euro- 
pean setting. At the same time the 
difference and anomalies, some gross, 
some quite subtle, which have emerged 
from such an application have created 
“dissonances’—the categories do not 
quite fit, the analogies and parallels do 
not come off—that have had a doubly 
stimulating effect: in requiring the 
forging of further intellectual tools 
for an adequate comprehension of the 


Eastern European scene and in pro- 
ducing a valuable feedback of critical 
examinations of some of the unexamined 
premises of our own Western studies. 
These latter extend from a revision 
and sharpening of such terms as 
“feudalism,” “elass,” “revolution,” or 
“nationalism,” to doubts about any 
uniform interpretation of Rorschach 
tests In various cultures. 

The benefits of this stimulus have 
extended in two directions. First, they 
have given greater depth and dimension 
to our traditional Western studies. A 
colleague of mine has noted with 
pleasure that in lecturing on Western 
and Central European history to Col- 
umbia graduate students, he now en- 
counters a whole new array of questions 
and comments from the Eastern Euro- 
pean perspective. This, he feels, has 
been of considerable intellectual and 
pedagogical value to his own field 
Second, because of the insights gained 
in this process we are probably now 
in a better position to study societies 
and cultures even farther removed from 
our own. ‘There seems to be little 
doubt that within the university world 
the growth of Russian and Eastern 
European studies has in fact, despite 
frequently sharp competition for atten- 
tion and funds, served as an important 
catalytic agent, intellectually as well 
as organizationally, for the general 
expansion of regional studies. 

Such seem to me to be some of the 
principal impulses behind the growth of 
Russian and Eastern European studies 
in recent years. Now, how has this 
worked out in the particular area of 
higher education? 


Errecrs ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Russian regional studies have often 
been regarded as an alternative, or 
even in opposition, to traditional study 
through disciplines. At times this has 
seemed to be the case, especially in 
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those instances where an advanced 
degree—the master’s or the doctorate— 
has been awarded for regional rather 
than disciplinary proficiency. But it is 
worth noting that Geroid T. Robinson, 
first director of the Russian Institute 
at Columbia, urged from the outset 
the need for “full membership and 
participation by each staff member and 
each student in his appropriate depart- 
ment of the University as well as in 
the Institute’”* As one reviews the 
progress of Russian regional studies 
one observes a kind of rhythmic oscil- 
lation between area and discipline—one 
might be tempted to call it a dialectical 
movement—that suggests an unfolding 
process rather than a static antithesis. 

There is no question that a major 
initial impulse for Russian regional 
studies was, as Mosely has put it, “to 
help people see a society, a system 
of power, or an economy, or all three 
interacting together as they do in real 
life, and to see them both in their 
interconnections and as a whole.” + 
While there is an altogether venerable 
and respectable antecedent for this aim 
in the study of classical antiquity, the 
Soviet Union provides a particularly 
compelling justification because of the 
nature of a Communist-directed society: 
all facets of life—economy, literature, 
politics, and education—are presumably 
under the guidance and direction of a 
unified will and political philosophy. 
One may well argue that such a social 
system can be understood only through 
a multidisciplinary endeavor. 

The Russian regional programs, 
which for the most part have been on 
the graduate rather than the under- 
graduate level, have been marked by 
two principal features: the intensifica- 


3L Gray Cowan and Geroid T. Robinson, 
History of the Russian Inshiute, Columbia 
University, 1946-1953 (New York’ Columbia 
University Press, 1954), p 45 

4 Mosely, op. cit, p 10. 


tion of Russian-language instruction, 
usually under the aegis of a Slavic 
languages department, and the creation 
of a staff and course offerings repre- 
senting a variety of intellectual disci- 
plines. Columbia’s Russian Institute, 
for example, initially had a teaching 
staff of five, offering instruction in his- 
tory, government and politics, interna- 
tional relations, economics, and litera- 
ture. Other programs have included in 
their curricula such fields as sociology 
and geography. In most cases a certi- 
ficate or other mark of proficiency in 
Russian studies has been awarded after 
two years of graduate work, usually in 
conjunction with an advanced degree in 
one of the related departments. 

As the programs evolved it was no 
particular shock to discover that their 
activities tended to be, despite some 
efforts to the contrary, multidisciplinary 
rather than interdisciplinary. Anyone 
who has tried to bring together Into a 
working synthesis the concepts, tools, 
and methodologies of different intel- 
lectual disciplines will realize what a 
truly formidable task this is, and 
certainly not something that one can 
expect to occur automatically through 
organizational arrangements. Still, even 
if no Teufelsdréckhian AUerletwissen- 
schaft has been achieved to grapple with 
the Russian scene, there is no doubt 
that the Russian regional programs 
have created communities of intellectual 
interest, a broadening of views and 
insights, and on occasion successful 
co-operative undertakings, such as the 
Harvard interview project, which drew 
upon the talents of a number of sociolo- 
gists, historians, political scientists, and 
economists. Of real practical value was 
the simple fact that the presence on 
campus of a group of people devoting 
the majority of their time to Russian 
studies served to bring this area from 
the periphery of the curriculum into 
the mainstream of the teaching com- 
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munity in at least several of the 
departments. 

There has been, however, a feature 
of dynamic instability at the center 
of the effort to study Russian society 
“as a whole.” For while one conse- 
quence was to create a certain com- 
munity of interests and some degree 
of “cross-fertilization,” another conse- 
quence, increasingly apparent with the 
passage of time, was a tendency to 
expand outward in a variety of ways 
and directions. Just to give some 
examples: In Russian-language instruc- 
tion, and especially with the increasing 
opportunities since the late 1950’s for 
study in the Soviet Union, expecta- 
tions and requirements have steadily 
mounted, particularly in the direction 
of greater oral fluency. I should 
imagine that today the average pro- 
ficiency of the graduate student in 
Russian is considerably greater than 
for German or French in graduate 
schools twenty or thirty years ago. 
In the field of history there has 
been increasing expansion, reflected in 
faculty appointments and course offer- 
ings, backward through time, as the 
search for the Russian “whole” has 
come to include growing attention to 
the Muscovite, Kievan, and even 
Byzantine past. In economics, the 
study of the Soviet economy has been 
caught up in a number of rapidly 
expanding functional subfields: eco- 
nomic growth, planning, national in- 
come analysis, and the like. In the 
study of political institutions and proc- 
esses, the Soviet system is increasingly 
placed in a comparative setting, both 
within and without the Communist orbit. 
There has been a tendency to bring new 
disciplines, such as philosophy, art 
history, or religion, into the fold of 
Russian studies; and in recent years 
a number of the professional schools— 
journalism, law, education, library 
service--have displayed an interest in 


combining their programs with serious 
Russian studies. Finally, there has 
been a marked expansion “downward,” 
from graduate to undergraduate and 
even to the secondary school level, 
especially in language instruction, litera- 
ture, and history. 

Now this expansion of interests, 
directions, and levels is, I believe, a 
natural and logical consequence of the 
central impulse in the concept of 
regional studies: to try to grasp, and 
to teach ‘students to comprehend, a 
social whole. Yet, obviously, a problem 
is being created. Russian studies turn 
out to be not a relatively self-contained 
unit, but rather a kind of microcosm 
reflecting an unlimited number of intel- 
lectual concerns. But this, of course, 
poses the question, both in research and 
in teaching, whether the organizational 
frame of Russian studies can properly 
encompass this expansion. 

Some have been tempted simply to 
incorporate these accretions and regard 
them as an “enrichment” of Russian 
studies; others have suggested inter- 
regional studies above and beyond the 
existing regional programs. But clearly 
these ways lead to the serious dangers 
of superficiality, loss of definition, and 
the likely distortion and excessive pro- 
longation of graduate study. I have 
seen several cases where able graduate 
students, tempted by this proliferation 
of subjects or the lure of comparative 
studies, have been in serious peril of 
making their graduate school career a 
life’s work. 

In contrast to this expansive trend 
it has been my impression that in the 
last three ‘or four years a number of 
students—some of them among the 
best--have tended to “return” to 
increased concentration in one academic 
discipline, be it history, economics, or 
literature, rather than to take the full 
program of the regional institute or 
center. 
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AREA AND DISCIPLINE 


I should not see in this, however, 
a breakdown of the regional approach 
but rather evidence that we are enter- 
ing a new phase of Russian studies, 
that these problems are a concomitant 
of growth and vitality. For, today, the 
graduate student concentrating in, say, 
Russian history, or comparative govern- 
ment—including the Soviet Union—or 
the economics of planning and develop- 
ment can do so, within his department, 
in a way that was not possible twenty 
years ago. For one thing the materials 
available to him—library resources, 
documentary collections, monographs, 
journals, and  textbooks—were not 
equally present in the past and are, 
to a considerable measure, a product 
of the regional programs, individually 
or collectively. More than that, the 
student will find, within his department, 
a recognized place for Russian concen- 
tration that, in most universities at 
least, was lacking before the advent 
of the regional programs In other 
words, a “return” to straight depart- 
mental concentration is not a reversion 
but rather a taking advantage of the 
advances achieved in recent years. 

Now, one might conclude from the 
experience of the Russian programs that 
the regional or area approach has its 
function as a kind of scaffolding—a 
means for getting new areas of study 
and teaching under way-——but that, 
having served this function, it might 
eventually fade away, leaving the edu- 
cational responsibility back in the hands 
of the departments concerned. It is 
dificult to predict, but my own hunch 
is that this will not be the outcome. 
Rather, if we continue to make prog- 
ress, we are more likely to experience 
a periodical alternation of emphasis 
between the Russian area on the one 
hand and the academic disciplines on 
the other. As I have suggested, the dif- 


ference between “area” and “discipline” 
is not one of opposition but of different 
ways of investigating a problem. To 
some extent, this will remain a matter 
of individual preference and tempera- 
ment: some students’ natural affinity 
is to a certain mode of inquiry and 
analysis and they will work most fruit- 
fully within the frame of a particular 
intellectual discipline; others are at- 
tracted to the social scene as a whole 
and would prefer to be somewhat 
eclectic in their choice of conceptual 
devices. Surely there is room for both 
in the Russian field, so long as we 
avoid the obvious pitfalls of a depart- 
mental narrowness that is unable to 
relate itself to complex reality, or of 
a regional dilettantism that is unable, 
through lack of disciplined training, 
to tackle any problem seriously. 

But beyond this, there is likely to 
be a rhythm of changing emphasis 
depending on the nature of the problems 
and issues that seem the most pressing 
and deserving of our attention. At 
certain times, the major task may be 
that of improving the analytical tools 
of one or another intellectual discipline, 
temporarily at the expense of the over- 
all picture; at other times, we may be 
in need of a renewed effort at synthesis 
and summary. To judge from my own 
experience, I would say that at the 
present moment, in higher education, 
our need is for a sharpening of our 
tools of analysis and inquiry. 


Non-RUSSIAN EASTERN EUROPE 


The reader will have noticed that 
most of the preceding remarks concern 
Russian studies Non-Russian Eastern 
Europe has presented a quite different 
set of problems. In the first place 
there is a question whether these lands 
extending from the Baltic to the Aegean 
possess a unity beyond that of location 
and what Robert Kann has called 
a Schicksalsgemeinschafit—crudely, a 
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history of ill treatment at the hands 
of neighboring great powers. To be 
sure, most of this area in recent years 
has been under Communist rule, but 
the growing signs of diversity within 
the states of the Communist bloc would 
suggest that, as in the past, diversity 
rather than unity may be the key to 
understanding. 

Unfortunately, despite the important 
postwar expansion of Eastern European 
studies in the United States, the tre- 
mendous variety in the area, the number 
of languages—many of them quite 
unrelated—that must be learned, the 
relative paucity of scholars and stu- 
dents has meant that Eastern Euro- 
pean studies, even when closely tied to 
Russian studies, have not fully shared 
in the advance cf the latter, though 
one can think of certain instances—such 
as Thad Alton’s ongoing studies of na- 
tional income in selected Eastern Euro- 
pean states—that have benefited from 
prior work on the Soviet economy. On 
the whole, though, it is my impression 
that the intellectual benefits to be gained 
from Eastern European studies are not 
and will not be identical with those of 
Russian studies and should not be 
lumped with them except for specifically 
defined purposes—for example, poly- 
centrism in the Communist bloc. 
Rather, Eastern Europe is an_ ideal 
ground for the development of com- 
parative studies: relatively small and 
compact states, demonstrating certain 
similarities but also the most remark- 
able diversities. Instruction on this 
complex area will remain especially dif- 
ficult, but I have been greatly encour- 
aged at the number of American stu- 
dents, with no family background in 


Eastern Europe, who have been willing 
to take on the arduous task of learning 
two or three of the Eastern European 
languages in addition to gaining a com- 
mand of Russian and French or German. 
The presence of such young scholars 
gives good promise for the future. 


FUTURE OF THE REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


One final question: Are the Russian 
and Eastern European regional pro- 
grams capable of meeting the changes 
that may occur within these areas in 
coming years? I believe there is good 
reason to be optimistic on this score. 
The alacrity with which these programs 
participated in the creation of student 
exchange arrangements when study in 
Russia, and more recently in most 
Eastern European states, became a pos- 
sibility suggests a nice capacity to adapt 
to changing circumstances. 

It is anybody’s guess when real, 
serious, and continuous intellectual 
exchange, in the humanities and social 
sciences, between the scholars of Eastern 
Europe and of the United States will 
be feasible. But there seems to me to 
be little doubt that we will be fully 
prepared and eager to meet this oppor- 
tunity and challenge. For all the gains 
that have been made in Russian and 
Eastern European Studies, it is worth 
remembering that we, by necessity, are 
looking at the picture from the outside 
Ultimately, for the study of an ad- 
vanced culture, there can be no real 
substitute for a body of domestic 
scholars and teachers who have the 
feel of their own country in their bones 
We can only welcome the day when this 
highest task can again be assumed by 
indigenous scholarship and teaching. 


The idodo Effect in African Studies 


By Conrad C. REINING 


ABSTRACT; Africanists in the United States African Studies 
Association have been so relatively successful in establishing 
interdisciplinary communication and <co-operation that Euro- 
pean scholars have been considering setting up similar organi- 
zations. As the latest area field to emerge in the United 
States, African studies have benefited from the experiences 
of other area programs. Also, the notion that area studies 
might be substitutes for the traditional university depart- 
ments had subsided by the time that African studies centers 
began to proliferate. The African Studies Association is prob- 
ably unique in its lack of research or policy-directing aspects, 
and its small size relative to the other professional associations 
has allowed Africanists to get to know each other according 
to particular interests in African regions or problems, rather 
than along disciplinary lines alone. The problem of co-ordina- 
tion between linguists and nonlinguists was ameliorated because 
descriptive linguistics, the variety of most interest to African- 
ists, has been considered to be a subfield of anthropology in 
most major departments—although a shortage of linguists with 
an African background has hampered the expansion of the 
teaching of African languages. ‘The many disciplines required 
for studying African history may open the way for further 
interdisciplinary efforts. 
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THE INTERDISCIPLINARY EFFECT IN AFRICAN STUDIES 


T came as a pleasant surprise, some 

three years ago, to hear from Profes- 
sor Kenneth Robinson, Director of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies at 
the University of London, that certain 
British scholars admired the United 
States African Studies Association 
(ASA) and were thinking of starting 
a similar organization in the United 
Kingdom. When I asked why the 
British, with their far longer experience 
in African studies, should be emulating 
an American organization, he stated 
that the ASA had achieved an inter- 
disciplinary effect which was considered 
to be most valuable. Since then, an 
African Studies Association has been 
formed in Britain. The forthright use 
of the name leaves no doubt about 
its prototoype, and is a singular 
compliment. 

The area studies concept and its ap- 
plication in the United States has been 
favorably assessed on a more general 
basis and recommended for British use 
by the Sub-Committee. on Oriental, 
Slavonic, East European and African 
Studies of the University Grants Com- 
mittee. In its 1961 report, the United 
States area studies centers were seen 
to have two beneficial effects: the 
generating of interest in non-Western 
studies within the universities where the 
centers are located, and the breaking 
down of barriers between the traditional 
departments.1 For if departments in 
some United States universities can be 
described as “impenetrable bastions”? 
in regard to area studies, the British 
situation is usually more rigid. The 
above-mentioned report, in fact, states 


1 Great Britain, Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Oriental, Slavonic, East European, 
and African Studies of the University Grants 
Committee (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1961), p 14. 

2 Joseph Axelrod and Donald N Bigelow, 
Resources for Language and Area Studies 
(Washington, D. C: American Council on 
Education, 1962), p. 14. 
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that the “dividing lines between depart- 
ments constitute one of the greatest 
barriers to progress in understanding 
these areas of the world.” It goes on 
to affirm that any type of organization 
which helps to break down these bar- 
riers between disciplines, and between 
the linguists and nonlinguists, should be 
welcomed.? 

French Africanists have also ex- 
pressed an interest in the ASA, and 
plans have been mooted for starting a 
similar organization in France. Again, 
the reason given is the interdisciplinary 
benefit which would accrue. A further 
reason given in France is to provide an 
alternative to the “academy” type of 
organization, rigorously controlled by 
senior scholars, so that younger scholars 
can have more scope. 

The ASA was started to provide per- 
sonal contact and the exchange of ideas 
among Africanists in order to further 
scholarly investigation. A College of 
Fellows was formed to perpetuate itself 
by electing persons of scholarly attain- 
ments in the African field. Others, who 
did not meet the qualifications for fel- 
lowships, could become Associates, with 
the right to attend meetings and to 
receive the publications of the Associa- 
tion, but without the right to vote in 
the annual business meetings. A list 
of Fellows, issued annually, has always 
indicated the discipline of each Fellow. 
The fields represented are: anthropol- 
ogy, economics, education, geography, 
history, linguistics, library science, law, 
journalism, psychology, political science, 
sociology, and theology. No overt at- 
tempts have been made to produce 
interdisciplinary co-operation. Quite 
the contrary, the Association has been 
remarkable for its deliberate lack of 
structure, both as to administrative 
machinery and with respect to the pro- 
fessional relations of its Fellows and 
Associates. The Association has no 


3 Great Britain, of. cit, p. 58. 
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permanent staff other than a part-time 
Executive Secretary and a secretary. 
The ASA has studiously avoided spon- 
soring a Journal, assuming that enough 
journals ‘exist under the various disci- 
plines. The Association’s operational 
needs have been well served by its 
quarterly newsletter, the African Studies 
Bulletin. 

Most of the ongoing work of an 
academic nature has been carried on 
by committees appointed by the elected 
Executive Board. By a policy relating 
to the theme of this paper, the com- 
mittees often contain scholars from 
fields other than those immediately 
concerned with their assignment. 
Thus the Libraries-Archives Committee, 
which was of assistance in obtaining a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation to 
start an African Section within the 
Library of Congress, has not yet been 
chaired by an archivist or librarian, 
and the Chairman of the Languages and 
Linguistics Committee was for its first 
three years a political scientist. 

The relative smallness of the ASA has 
also been a contributing factor in the 
degree to which scholars have been able 
to communicate with each other. It 
had under two hundred Fellows in 1958, 
the year after founding, and the number 
has only doubled in six years. Within 
the ASA, in contrast to our disciplinary 
associations, one can easily get to know 
everyone of similar interests. The 
annual meetings have provided a socia- 
ble atmosphere which has probably, at 
times, aided even the members of a 
single university to get to know each 
other better. And they have certainly 
helped to bridge the distance between 
academic and government personnel, as 
well as allowing looks over disciplinary 
walls. Furthermore, those of us who 
have gotten to know each other during 
our travels in Africa form nuclei within 
the ASA—often without much regard 
for a particular discipline. 
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That the ASA should have developed 
such a beneficial degree of communica- 
tion among scholars of various disci- 
plines is not surprising to its members. 
it was a conscious, though not a forced, 
development. In discussion with col- 
leagues, the effect has been seen mainly 
as a personally beneficial one whereby 
each scholar has been aware of the 
increased opportunity to become con- 
versant with developments in other 
fields. Nothing highlights this more than 
the annual ASA meetings, which usually 
include panels or sessions devoted to 
each of the major disciplines, but which 
devote the larger part of the program 
to plenary sessions, regional meetings, 
or subject-oriented sessions—all of 
which lend themselves to interdiscipli- 
nary treatment. Considerable cross- 
disciplinary exchange occurs when ses- 
sions relate to regions of particular 
interest. The vastness and complexity 
of Africa has contributed to the inter- 
disciplinary effect: regional interests 
usually are more compelling than 
strictly disciplinary ones. In recent 
years, most of us have witnessed an 
increase in the number of sessions 
devoted to Africa at the annual meet- 
ings of our disciplinary associations, but 
these are usually continental in scope 
and therefore quite general. Conse- 
quently, the African Studies Association, 
with its greater specificity, allows more 
specialization within the regions and 
countries of Africa. And most African- 
ists look first for region or country 
rather than for discipline. 

While comparisons with other area 
studies fields are difficult to make, the 
impression exists that the African 
studies field in the United States has 
been relatively successful in producing 
interdisciplinary communication. As 
the latest of the area studies fields to 
develop, African studies benefited from 
the experiences of the earlier area fields. 
The element of competition between 
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area studies and the traditional disci- 
plines had subsided by the time African 
studies came to be of importance in 
the United States, and, furthermore, 
the area center idea had become well 
established. Professor M. J. Herskovits, 
the first president of the ASA, very 
early -pointed out that Africanists had 
had time to think about the kinds of 
problems that attracted those working 
in other area studies programs, that 
African studies programs had precedents 
to follow when they were being set up 
in the universities, and that they could 
profit from the experiences of the other 
area studies. A lesson had been learned, 
he said, in that the best approach to 
area study was through problems; also 
the role of the disciplines could be more 
clearly seen in what had always been 
understood to be an interdisciplinary 
undertaking,* 

It can be argued that the special 
characteristics of both the ASA and 
the African programs on the campuses 
reflect certain features of Africa itself 
as a field of study. To a degree 
unequalled perhaps by any other non- 
Western area, the conventions of West- 
ern disciplinary boundaries do not 
apply. The anthropologist may find 
himself forced to learn the terminology 
of several disciplines in order to under- 
stand the diverse ecologies found in 
fairly close proximity in Africa. The 
historian must become part anthro- 
pologist even to approach some of the 
essential data of his investigations. 
And all social scientists have to reorient 
their notions of economy and social 
organization to comprehend the diver- 
sity of African evidence. Without sug- 
gesting that this condition is unique to 
African subject matter, one can main- 
tain that no other non-Western area of 


4Melville J. Herskovits, “Some Thoughts 
on American Research in Africa,” African 
Studies Bulletin, Vo: I, No I (November 
1958), pp. 1-2. 
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comparable extent offers quite the same 
challenge of complexity, variety, and 
unfamiliarity. 

In this sense, it is hardly remarkable 
that African studies have been marked 
by persistent disciplinary interaction. 
In quite different ways, the disciplines 
of linguistics and history are reinforcing 
this characteristic by allowing data from 
other disciplines to illuminate problems 
in their respective specialties. 


LINGUISTICS AND NONLINGUISTS 


The problem of the relationship of 
nonlinguists to linguists in African 
studies has been made easier in the 
United States because in most major 
departments descriptive linguistics, the 
science of analysis of spoken languages, 
has been considered to be one of the 
subfields of anthropology. The hiving- 
off of the linguist-philologists in the 
European manner has not been dupli- 
cated in the linguistics of primary inter- 
est to United States Africanists. The 
scarcity of linguists with an African 
language competence, however, has been 
a great weakness in this country. For 
even when African studies were at the 
abysmal depths of, say, fifteen years 
ago, there were not enough Africanist- 
linguists to go around. Now, when 
there are considerably more African 
studies centers in the United States than 
linguists, a heavy drain has been placed 
on the British resources, themselves 
none too strong in this regard. The 
shortage of linguists and the almost 
insuperable difficulty of learning many 
of the African languages, added to the 
fact that Africa speaks perhaps one 
third of the world’s languages, have 
meant that, until very recently, the 
teaching of African languages has been 
underplayed. The major exception has 
been the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, the oldest center of African studies 
in the United States. Here, because 
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of the special needs of missionary 
trainees, African languages have been 
taught since 1918. The other early 
centers did not feature the learning of 
African languages. 

Professor M. J. Herskovits, who 
founded an African Studies Center at 
Northwestern University in 1948 and 
who almost single-handedly kept Amer- 
ican academic interest in Africa alive 
for many years, did not favor the 
teaching of African languages. While 
he saw the value of linguistic training 
for his students, he did not believe the 
learning of the vernaculars for field 
research to be worth the great difficul- 
ties involved. But in 1964, African 
languages were added to the curriculum 
at Northwestern. The African Studies 
Center at Boston University, founded 
in 1953, has only this year decided 
to include linguistics and African lan- 
guages in its training program. The 
continuing shortage of linguists and the 
difficulties inherent in learning African 
languages have been given as reasons 
for the previous policy. 

The teaching of African languages in 
the United States has been given a 
great impetus by the implementation 
of Title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act. ‘Thus emphasis upon 
the teaching of the rarer languages has 
meant that more is now being done than 
ever before both to train linguists for 
African studies and to assist graduate 
study of African languages for use in 
research in other disciplines. While 
most anthropologists have long found 
the learning of the languages of the 
people they study to be of vital impor- 
tance, students with NDEA fellowships 
in political science and economics, for 
example, are now able to take up subjects 
that presuppose the learning and use 
of African languages. For the in- 
numerable African languages for which 
there are no teachers, training in lin- 
guistic analysis and, possibly, the learn- 
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ing of another related language can be 
of value. 

In further deepening of interest in 
foreign-language training for African- 
ists, a conference of directors and lin- 
guists from African studies centers in the 
United States agreed that, while teach- 
ing of African languages should not be 
diminished in any way, the teaching 
of European languages should be re- 
emphasized in African studies. French 
was seen by the conferees to be by far 
the most important foreign language for 
African studies as a whole, while Portu- 
guese, Italian, Arabic, German, and 
Spanish are also of importance. Since 
so much of the literature about Africa 
is in European languages and Arabic, 
familiarity with them is essential for 
at least some students in all disciplines, 
often in addition to an African language. 


THE STUDY OF AFRICAN HISTORY 


Until about ten years ago, most 
persons concerned with Africa, even 
those who had more than the usual 
amount of understanding for things- 
African, believed that African history 
merited little attention. The usual 
explanation was that no documents were 
available for most of Africa, except 
for the colonial period. This view- 
point has been dramatically shown to 
be the product of a short-sighted men- 
tality about Africa and a narrow view 
of historiography. Even without the 
usual historical documentation, scholars 
have been able to reconstruct more of 
Africa’s precolonist past than could 
have been expected a few years ago. 
The rapid development of the study 
of African history is of particular inter- 
est here because of the broad back- 
ground of disciplines upon which it 
draws in making up for the lack of 
conventional evidence. 

The third in the quadrennial series 
of Conferences on African History and 
Archaeology which took place at the 
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University of London in July 1961 was 
attended by botanists, serologists, and 
geographers, in addition to the anthro- 
pologists, linguists, and archaeologists 
who had joined the historians at the 
earlier conferences. At the 1957 con- 
ference, African history had come into 
its own as a recognized field of study 
with the Journal of African History 
resulting from that meeting. And at 
the last conference, only two out of 
eight sessions were devoted to colonial 
history—previously considered the only 
period susceptible of historical study. 
The former reliance on documentary 
sources is being supplemented by a va- 
riety of new techniques: geographers 
and botanists are relied upon for their 
knowledge of the domestication and dif- 
fusion of food crops, zoologists for in- 
formation on the domestication of ani- 
mals; serologists for the implications 
of human blood type distributions with 
respect to patterns of population move- 
ments; linguists for corroborative in- 
formation through lexicostatistics and 
linguistic chronologies; archaeologists 
for information, only just beginning to 
be available in significant volume, about 
the nonclassical civilizations; and an- 
thropologists for their contributions in 
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ethnography and oral traditions. Ironi- 
cally enough, as the study of African 
history gained momentum, it became 
evident that much documentary ma- 
terial had been inadequately exploited: 
for example, the Arabic manuscript ma- 
terials found through the northern half 
of the continent.® 

There is every possibility that the 
new techniques being developed to study 
African history will further strengthen 
the interdisciplinary effect already so 
evident in African studies. And, in any 
case, the idea that African societies had 
been relatively static and therefore 
not proper subjects of historical study 
has now been conclusively routed by 
the dynamic nationalism of the last 
few years and, at the other end of the 
human time scale, the new finds of 
human and prehuman remains which 
are considerably the oldest yet un- 
earthed. The strong possibility that 
Africa was the cradle of mankind has 
put it into a different perspective. 


SA summaiy of the conference is contained 
in the Journal of African History, Vol. ITI, 
No 2, 1962, pp 173-194. I have also drawn 
upon Professor Philip D. Curtin’s report on 
the conference in the African Studies Bulletin, 
Vol. IV, No. WI (October 1961), pp. 10-11. 


The Strange Career of ““Latin-American Studies’’ 


By RicHarp M. Morse 


ABSTRACT: Whatever the recent progress of Latin-American 
studies in the United States, it is less evident to outsiders than 
to specialists in the field. Defects of our Latin-American pro- 
grams are most noticeable at the liberal-arts core of humanities 
and the social sciences. Anthropology, in its present state, 
offers the best point of departure for examining Latin-American 
culture; literary and historical studies are especially weak. 
A drawback to Latin America as a field of study, in contrast 
to Asia or Africa, is that its culture is deceptively recognizable 
to Americans. Moreover, our inherited suspicion of the Catho- 
lic world discourages study of its intellectual origins, and pre- 
vents us from identifying its sociological and psychological 
foundations. Today the wholesale subsidizing of Latin-Ameri- 
can studies threatens to cut them off further from our academic 
mainstream and to encourage mediocrity. The various causes 
for the poverty of our Latin-American programs may possibly 
relate to our submerged doubts about the wisdom of the original 
Protestant secession. 
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THE STRANGE CAREER OF “LATIN-AMERICAN STUDIES” 


F one investigates the growth and 
present state of Latin-American 

studies in the United States, one is 
surprised to find how voluminous the 
literature of inventory and diagnosis 
has been, especially during the past two 
decades. So heavy are the current 
demands upon Latin-Americanists for 
self-appraisal that some of them have 
served up the same hash twice or more, 
with different garnishes, to appease the 
hunger of the benevolent bureaus and 
foundations that stand watch over the 
“area programs’ of our universities. 
Merely to review and assess this diag- 
nostic literature is too large a task for 
this paper. 

Moreover, the more one peruses the 
status reports, the more one senses 
the irrelevancy of another contribution 
along the lines of “The Path We Have 
Traveled” or “The Job of Work to be 
Done” or “The Marriage of the Disci- 
plines,” for the time has come to say 
unequivocally of Latin-American studies 
in the United States that the princeling 
—he is hardly an emperor—has no 
clothes on. 

By this I do not mean to imply 
that Latin-Americanists fail to recognize 
scholarly lacunae of a certain order. 
Time and again they have duly noted 
that there are few studies of Latin- 
American thought, that social anthro- 
pologists neglect the cities for remote 
villages, that there are few analyses of 
voting behavior, or that “there is no 
good history of Peru in English.” But 
such criticisms do not preclude a general 
consensus that Latin-American studies 
have “progressed” since, say, the 1920’s 
—whether one speaks of scope and 
quantification of research, collaboration 
among the disciplines, improvement of 
libraries and research aids, or figures for 
student enrollment. 

It is the outsider who tends to express 
himself in less congratulatory fashion: 
the department head who has been 
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canvassing for that “middle-rank Latin 
Americanist of intellectual maturity 
and scholarly promise”; the commissar, 
public or private, who has been fashion- 
ing a tortuous rhetoric to justify the 
millions which must be poured, willy- 
nilly, into “area programs”; the outside 
scholar—medievalist, literary historian, 
or political scientist—who has been 
examining the literature in English on 
Latin America for points of compara- 
tive reference; and, of course, many 
academic colleagues in Latin America 
itself. 

When Americans point out the short- 
comings of their Latin-American schol- 
arship, it is customarily by way of self- 
incrimination. Because of propinquity, 
or Pan-Americanism, or totalitarian 
threats, or eleemosynary commitment 
we feel that we should understand, 
study, exchange with our neighbors 
more effectively. This essay is far from 
being such an indictment—for, indeed, 
if we were to study Latin America well 
and dispassionately we might find totali- 
tarianism to be its best way out, or 
we might roll back the mists only to 
find the psychological chasms to be 
unbridgeable. 

Here my purpose is to suggest, as 
clinically as possible, that the defects of 
Latin-American studies in the United 
States are largely attributable to a 
fundamental alienation between the two 
Americas. By alienation I do not 
gently mean unfortunate misunderstand- 
ings which might be remedied by a bit 
more knowledge and good will. What 
concerns me is the fact that for many 
of our Latin-Americanists the intensive 
study of their subject merely kindles 
their subconscious hostility to it. The 
heart of the matter is that here are two 
cultures whose historic spiritual tra- 
jectories are not merely different—this 
would not produce backlash when the 
attempt is made to “understand”—but 
diametrically opposed. 
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At this point it will be said that I 
am victimized by the stereotype of the 
Uruguayan penseur, J. E. Rodó. In 
1900 Rodó wrote an essay in the most 
limpid Parnassian style imaginable to 
suggest that Latin America (symbolized 
by Ariel) may aspire to the path of 
culture, moral heroism, and saintliness, 
while North America (Caliban) wallows 
in vulgarity, utilitarianism, and egali- 
tarian mediocrity. This image has 
become one of the dearest bits of bric- 
a-brac in the Latin-American psychic 
storeroom, and our own behavior for 
two-thirds of a century has not allowed 
much dust to settle upon it. 

At the moment, though, I am not on 
Rodó’s side. For one thing, the special- 
ists in colonial psychology would now 
tell us that we are the paranoid ma- 
gician (Prospero) with his wand of 
technology (Ariel), while poor Latin 
America is Caliban, not for being objec- 
tively brutish, but for being unintelligi- 
ble and inarticulate from Prospero’s 
point of vantage—for being indeed a 
colonial? But the historic schism which 
inhibits our study of Latin America 
needs to be mapped more directly than 
is possible by literary analogy. Before 
attempting this, let me clarify some 
assumptions. 

(1) I assume that, whatever the dif- 
ficulties of Far Eastern, Indian, or 
African studies in our country, those 
who design them can count on the rela- 
tive innocence of their audience, on the 
student’s willingness to suspend judg- 
ment and to clamber, however grace- 
lessly, into a new cultural universe. 


1PRosPERO I pitied thee, 

Took pains to make thee speak, taught 
thee each hour 

One thing or other... 

CaLisan: You taught me language; and 
my profit on’t 

Is, I know how to cuise the red plague ['] 
rid you, 

For learning me your language! 

The Tempest, Act I, Scene 2 
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Latin America is deceptively recogniza- 
ble—to novitiate and “expert” alike—as 
a poor and slightly disreputable Western 
cousin. Across our common borders, 
we freely exchange millions of tourists 
for millions of wetbacks and bus boys. 
Latin America professes what is for 
many Americans a familiar and slightly 
déclassé brand of Christianity; its lan- 
guages—as Marianne Moore said of 
“plain American”—are ones ‘which 
dogs and cats can read.” 

(2) I am concerned with liberal or 
speculative studies, not with technical 
or activist programs. The benefits 
that applied knowledge derives from a 
formal education are either less impor- 
tant or more subtle than the pundits 
axiomatically assume. Our central 
question is: Why are the Hispano- 
Catholic mind-set and social system so 
baffling for American scholarship? and 
not the question: How can agricultural 
extension services in Iowa be adapted 
for highland Peru? The activist who 
rolls these two sorts of questions into 
one ball of wax acquires more grace for 
his social dealing in Latin America, but 
he may overinterpret and overreact to 
prosaic human problems. 

(3) I must arrange the academic 
disciplines in concentric circles of rele- 
vance to my purpose. In practice, a 
Latin-American “area studies program” 
embraces whatever regionally oriented 
courses a university has on the books 
at the moment of fund-raising. They 
can range from development economics 
to basic English for foreigners, from 
pre-Columbian archeology to tropical 
agriculture. Given my concern with the 
cultural premises of personality and 
society, however, I must place history 
and history of ideas, literature and the 
arts, and—in some of their phases—the 
social sciences in the innermost circle. 
At varying removes from the center 
come—not necessarily in the order 
given: archaeology and prehistory, eth- 
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nology of isolated tribes, statistical and 
quantitative studies, the natural sci- 
ences, and the applied or “tool” courses. 
If our assumption is true that the prem- 
ises of Latin-American culture have 
been inaccessible to American scholar- 
ship, we may expect that academic 
quality improves as we move from the 
center to the rim of this circle. 

That the wheel of Latin-American 
studies has a clay hub can by and large 
be confirmed. It is a commonplace, for 
example, that the American academic 
milieu supports scarcely any intellectu- 
ally mature activity in Latin-American 
literary history or literary criticism. 
Pedagogical and technological innova- 
tions in methods of language-teaching 
have far outpaced any renovation in 
the understanding and teaching of litera- 
ture. The amount of serious attention 
given to Latin-American art and music 
is miniscule. 

Activity in the social sciences has 
been sporadic and generally unproduc- 
tive of academic landmarks. It is, 
perhaps, not far off target to say that 
sociology has been the most laggard 
and its sister, anthropology, the most 
productive of the social science disci- 
plines. Even if one sets aside contribu- 
tions in archaeology, prehistory, and 
tribal ethnology, the balance of the 
anthropological contribution is substan- 
tial. Within the context of American 
scholarship, it offers perhaps the only 
firm and broadly based point of 
departure for exploring personality, 
culture, and the logic of institutions 
within the Latin-American ethos. That 
so much has been achieved by this 
discipline is remarkable, given its anti- 
theoretical tendencies, and given miscel- 
laneous recent pressures which drive 
anthropologists into consultantships and 
applied programs. A possible explana- 
tion is that anthropologists “backed 
into” standard Latin-American creole 
culture via the non-Hispanic or partly 
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Hispanic tribal or Indian-village com- 
munities. This may have helped them 
preserve a certain innocence of vision. 
Moreover, it is interesting that the 
occasional theoretical or interpretive 
thrusts of our anthropological research 
in Latin America are often toward 
generalized formulae—‘folk-urban con- 
tinuum,” “the culture of poverty”—and 
not toward identification of special 
characteristics of the Latin-American 
social milieu. 

The work of American historians on 
Latin America is too voluminous to be 
characterized briefly—although if a 
single word were required, it might be 
“humorless.” Moving onto still thinner 
ice, I venture that as of now the most 
important American contribution to 
Latin-American historiography has been 
in the realm of “services”: bibliographic 
compilation, devising of research aids, 
and build-up of library collections. Our 
historians’ lack of intellectual or spirit- 
ual involvement with Latin America is 
evident from any cursory comparison of 
the best work done by North and Latin- 
American historians during, say, the last 
thirty years. At a symposium on “The 
Historian’s Task,” held in 1958, a 
Mexican historian tactfully implied 
this contrast in commenting on two 
papers by a Mexican and an American 
colleague: 


For him [the Mexican] the task of the 
historian is not defined so much by objec- 
tive themes and purposes as by the nature 
of historical knowledge, and for this reason 
the central theme of his remarks consists 
in an examination of the awareness which 
exists in Mexico, among a small group of 
historians and philosophers, of the crisis 
through which the ideas of history and of 
historical truth themselves are passing. 


The American historian’s lack of con- 
cern with—-and, presumably, lack of 
respect for—cultural and intellectual 
trends in Latin America is symptomatic 
of his sober pursuit of “objective themes 
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and purposes.” He recommends a 
research project not because it is in- 
herently interesting, but because “it 
needs to be done” to fill out the 
academic jigsaw puzzle. 

By the foregoing, I do not intend to 
trundle out the old stereotype of an 
American culture that is long on prac- 
ticability and method, and short on 
philosophic substance and vision. 
Rather, I am asking whether there are 
special historical and cultural factors 
which inhibit mobilization of the best 
resources of North American scholar- 
‘ship when the object of study is Latin 
America.’ 

A preliminary point to be made is 
that through the years our contact with 
Latin America has been largely a utili- 
tarian, backdoor relation. American 
trade with the Hispanic world trended 
sharply upward after the American 
Revolution, and the first college course 
in Spanish in this country was offered 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1766. Yet in 1817 the North American 
Review still questioned whether the 
Spaniards had “taken a step in the right 
road of learning since the days of the 
Cid.” Many loan-words which have 
penetrated American English from 
south of the border—desperado, bronco, 
hombre, sombrero, vamoose or mosey, 
buckaroo, hoosegow, and calaboose— 
seem somehow sweaty and uncouth, as 
though they emanated from a contra- 
band or culturally marginal world. 

I am not bemoaning the lack of 
“cultural relations” with Latin America, 
for I am never sure what is implied 


In his two-volume study The Spantsh 
Background of American Interature (New 
Haven, 1955), Stanley T Williams concluded 
that “there is a point beyond which most 
American writers do not go” in trying to 
penetrate Hispanic mysteries “Instead, fall- 
ing back on the cliché that in the end the 
Spanish mind must remain incomprehensible, 
they embrace beautiful fragments ... There 
is a chasm.” 
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when people insist that these be estab- 
lished, or improved. It is just that 
Latin America—unlike most parts of 
the world—has never given us the sense 
that somewhere, protected from its 
money marts, its civil violence, its’ 
unwashed masses, it possesses privileged 
sanctums where national aspirations are 
purified and perpetuated. The North 
American knows of no Florence in Latin 
America, no Weimar, no Taj Mahal, no 
exquisite gardens with arching foot- 
bridges and clumps of dwarf pine. (He 
is therefore forced to “invent” his own 
Taxco.) For us the Latin-American is 
the peon or pistolero, and not—-as he 
might be for occasional Frenchmen—the 
poet or jurist. 

Because of signposts in their own 
culture, therefore, gifted young Amer- 
icans on the threshold of intellectual 
careers fail to discern in Latin America 
any worthy targets of endeavor. It 
holds out for them no shaped ideals, no 
noble mysteries. Much later, in the 
course of other pursuits, they may 
glimpse the riches of the Latin-American 
tradition, but by then it is too late. 
Who is the trimmer who would submit 
to being “retreaded”—that abusive new 
term of ours—by a grant from a busy- 
body commissar? ‘Thus Latin America 
is left for our academic Prufrocks. 

Beyond all this, however, the story 
has deep spiritual entanglements. It is 
of enduring consequence that our coun- 
try was founded in revolt against 
Catholicism, against the layered and 
corporative society, against casuistical 
justice, against tolerance of sin in the 
human community, against individual 
eccentricity and affective release— 
against the whole late-medieval world 
which Huizinga recreated for our cen- 
tury and which is still largely a reality 
for Hispanic peoples. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury Ibero-America stood for everything 
which Anglo-America had set itself 
fiercely against. History is not so ca- 
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pricious that this situation has radically 
changed. Our present doctrinal diver- 
sity and toleration obscure for us the 
fact that we are integrally a Protestant 
nation, insensitive and vaguely hostile 
to the soctological and psychological 
foundations of a Catholic society. We 
assume that Calvin and Locke are a 
point of departure for ‘American 
studies’”-—-while would-be Orientalists, I 
gather, must sweat over Buddha, Con- 
fucius, and Lao-tse Yet how seriously 
have any of us dared require a steeping 
in St. Thomas, Dante, and Suarez 
for those who would understand Latin 
America? 

In 1699 Cotton Mather made an 
entry in his diary which, were it not 
for its honesty and clarity, might have 
been written by a modern expert, plan- 
ner, or program assistant. It deserves 
being quoted as a reminder of the 
recalcitrancies of history: 


About this Time understanding that the 
way for our Communication with the 
Spanish Indies, opens more and more, I 
sett myself to learn the Spantsh Language 
The Lord wonderfully prospered mee in this 
Undertaking; a few liesure [sic] Minutes 
in the Evening of every day, in about a 
Fortnight, or three weeks Time, so accom- 
plished mee, I could write very good Span- 
ish Accordingly, I composed a little Body 
of the Protestant Religion, ın certain 
Articles, back’d with irresistible Sentences 
of Scripture This I turn’d into the 
Spanish Tongue, and am now printing it, 
with a Design to send ıt all the wayes that 
I can, into the several parts of Spanish 
America; as not knowing, how great a 
matter a little Fire may Rendle, or whether 
the Time for our Lord Jesus Christ to have 
glorious Churches in America, bee not at 
hand. 


We must, of course, recognize that 
Latin-American, or more broadly His- 
panic studies have had their moments 
of promise in America. The outstand- 
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ing one was the era of Irving, Prescott, 
and Bryant, the years when the Smith 
Professorship of French and Spanish, 
established in 1816 at Harvard, was 
held successively by Ticknor, Long- 
fellow, and J. R. Lowell. Whatever 
spark of cultural generosity or potion 
of Moorish enchantment gave us this 
moment, it was important, not for 
cornerstones of scholarship, but for the 
spectacle, never again repeated, of a 
constellation of our nation’s leading 
writers bringing things Hispanic to 
central prominence on our literary and 
academic scene. 

A subsequent generation—Lea, Moses, 
Bourne, and others—was more profes- 
sional, had better “understanding ” But 
the flair, style, and romance were gone. 
The subject could not be powerfully 
related to the core of American life. 
The center of the stage was lost. Since 
then our Latin-Americanists have 
“cultivated, sung, groaned, and loved” 
—to borrow Ortega’s phrase for the 
Spanish masses: they have done all 
that was under the circumstances to 
be done. Despite sometimes useful or 
even handsome accomplishments, Latin- 
American studies have, since the 1920’s, 
been a faintly ridiculous tail to a 
politico-commercial kite. In the groves 
of Academe the scholar lies down in 
darkness with the former diplomat, the 
casual pundit, the entrepreneur. 

Now, however, the situation becomes 
menacing. For now our past mis- 
takes are to be rectified—as if historic 
cultural commitments were a corrigible 
misdemeanor. Millions of dollars are 
dangled each year before harassed and 
thirsty university administrators. Like 
the golden apple which Eris cast among 
the gods, they cause tumult and rancor 
rather than rewarding “the fairest.” 
They also create programs, centers, and 
institutes that hasten the amputation of 
Latin-American studies from the main 
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trunk of American scholarship. And 
they subsidize cadres of gimlet-eyed 
graduate students who plunge into 
archives or field interviews without 
having lingered over Kant or Troeltsch 
or Huizinga or Wolfflin, or whatever 
sources of perspective and wisdom might 
have proven congenial. 

One pay-off for these new benefac- 
tions is that scholarship on Latin Amer- 
ica will now “catch up” with that in 
other fields. Take the case of poor 
political science. Hitherto, it is said, 
our political studies of Latin Amer- 
ica have been largely journalistic inter- 
pretation, constitutional analyses, and 
excursions into diplomatic history. Now 
there is dutiful mobilization to produce 
“scientific” studies of party systems, 
interest groups, and voting behavior. 
The mechanical transference of research 
designs from California or Canada to 
Chile or Colombia makes the next ten 
or twenty years of political inquiry pre- 
dictable, and therefore drab. We of 
course assert that within Latin America 
itself the serious study of political 
science is almost nowhere cultivated. 
Yet, ironically, the lLatin-Americans 
have produced first-class studies in po- 
litical theory, philosophy of law, and 
the history of political institutions. 
These are precisely the realms from 
which we should be taking our cues. 
An inquiry into voting behavior should 
presuppose understanding of the rela- 
tion of conscience to natural law in the 
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Hispano-Catholic tradition. An analy- 
sis of the decision-making process 
should presuppose knowledge of the 
moral function of casuistry in a Catholic 
society. 

The examples could be multiplied. 
But it remains to peel off one more 
layer of the onion. We have mentioned 
the sociology of international contact. 
We have mentioned philosophic and 
spiritual commitments. This can only 
lead us to a question in the domain of 
collective psychology. For we must 
conclude that the North American who 
looks South wrestles with an insidious 
doubt. Even in the face of the cruelty, 
poverty, and tumult of Latin America, 
he cannot escape the lurking suspicion 
that it ts just barely conceivable that 
his own ancestors may have taken a 
wrong turn in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. We never had the 
opportunity to be Japanese or Hindu. 
But once upon a time we were within 
the mother Church. Whatever we 
gained by leaving it, we were forced 
to cauterize some of those easy instincts, 
to abandon some of that immemorial 
social wisdom, in which the Latin- 
American world abounds. Latin Amer- 
ica confronts us with much that we 
swept under the rug, with much that 
might still have been ours. Can it be, 
can it possibly be, that our several 
strategies for keeping Latin America at 
an intellectual and psychic remove were 
devised so as to obscure this simple fact? 
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HE study of the Chinese and Japa- 

nese languages in American second- 
ary schools has increased dramatically 
in recent years. For the past two years, 
approximately seventy-five public and 
private schools have offered instruction 
in Chinese. Last year seventeen taught 
Japanese—plus an additional thirty in 
Hawaii. Five years ago, the schools 
teaching either language could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. In 
the fall of 1964, the number of schools 
offering these two uncommon languages 
will have increased again. 


REASONS FOR EXPANSION 


Why has this development occurred? 
Several factors are involved. With the 
United States playing a new and leading 
role in world affairs, increasing recog- 
nition is being given to the point that 
more of our citizens must be able to 
speak the languages of the countries 
with which we will be dealing in the 
years ahead. The Modern Language 
Association and other educational 
groups have made us aware of this 
need; the Congress, by passing the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
five years ago, provided funds for the 
study of those languages deemed impor- 
tant in the national interest. As a 
consequence, the study of Russian has 
boomed in recent years And, although 
on a smaller scale, the study of Chinese 
and Japanese has also grown signifi- 
cantly. Following the spread of instruc- 
tion in Russian from graduate schools 
to colleges and thence to secondary 
schools, the time for increased attention 
to Chinese and Japanese is clearly 
at hand. 

With respect to Chinese, other factors 
may also be identified, none of which 
is more vital than the growth of Com- 
munist China. More people speak 
Chinese than any other language in the 
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world. It is also the basis of the 
written language of 90 million Japanese 
and 30 million Koreans. Finally, Chi- 
nese is the linguistic key to one of: 
the half-dozen greatest civilizations the 
world has produced, one much older 
than European civilization. 


' THE Boston AREA PROGRAM 


When, in the spring of 1961, the head- 
master of Thayer Academy in Boston 
first mentioned the possibility of 
teaching Chinese to secondary-school 
students, such an idea sounded rather 
“far out.” As discussions proceeded, 
however, it became clear that several 
other public and private schools in the 
Boston area were also interested. 
After considerable negotiation, which in- 
cluded the Department of Far Eastern 
Languages at Harvard and the Institute 
of Far Eastern Languages at Yale, a 
combined summer and school-year pro- 
gram was worked out which started in 
the summer of 1962. Nearly one hun- 
dred secondary-school students applied; 
forty were accepted. They spent a very 
busy summer working on the Chinese 
language—the Mandarin dialect which 
is becoming the national language of 
both mainland China and Taiwan—and 
also taking a college-level course in 
Oriental history. 

During the 1962-1963 school year, 
the same students continued their lan- 
guage study at one of five schools in 
the Boston metropolitan area They 
met twice a week for the two-hour 
sessions late in the afternoon or in 
the evening. These classes were taught 
by roving instructors, the same teachers 
who had taught in the summer 
school. During the second summer, 
many of these young students attended 
a university-level program, and a few 
of them studied in Taiwan. In Sep- 
tember 1963, some of them began 
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college with at least two years’ head- 
start in Chinese. Several went to one 
or another of the more than fifty 
institutions of higher education which 
currently offer Chinese. _ Four entered 
Harvard as freshmen and were placed 
in the third-level Chinese course. No 
other group of American secondary stu- 
dents has ever entered college with this 
level of proficiency in Chinese. 

In June of 1963 and 1964, second and 
third classes entered the Boston area 
program. The quality of the students, 
which was high in the first year of the 
program, steadily increased. During 
both summers the Chinese-language 
students were joined by another group 
which studied Japanese. All groups 
continued the study of their language 
during their senior year of school. 
Many have won scholarships in com- 
petition with graduate students and 
undergraduates to summer programs at 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Michigan, 
Stanford, and other large university 
centers of Oriental-language study. 
Each fall a substantial number of gradu- 
ates of the Boston program continue 
the study of Chinese and Japanese in 
college. 

The experiment in the Boston area 
and similar programs raise the question 
as to whether Chinese and Japanese 
should be part of the secondary-school 
curriculum in some American schools. 
There is virtual agreement among pro- 
fessors of Asian languages that the 
study of these difficult tongues should 
begin before graduate school, the level at 
which students customarily start learn- 
ing these languages. Under present 
conditions, doctoral candidates in Chi- 
nese studies spend an inordinate amount 


of time studying the language—which - 


they could have learned before reaching 
the university. The advocates of early 
study of Chinese maintain that a better- 
trained generation of Chinese scholars 
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and experts can be created if a solid 
grounding in the language is acquired 
in secondary school and during the 
undergraduate years. Then these stu- 
dents would enter graduate school 
with their language work substantially 
started, and they would be able to 
concentrate on their primary concern— 
Chinese literature, history, economics, 
and sociology. 

Some teachers are concerned lest 
Chinese or Japanese replace French or 
German and argue that the latter are 
more important for the proper education 
of students of a Western country than 
the former. Others argue that the study 
of Chinese or Japanese should be pro- 
vided for students able to undertake 


such work over and above the usual 


secondary-school requirements. 


San Francisco 


At about the time the Thayer 
Academy program was being developed 
in Boston, the United States Office of 
Education supported a related move 
in San Francisco. In the summer of 
1961, it provided funds to San Fran- 
cisco State College for a training pro- 
gram for secondary-school teachers of 
Chinese. A group of nine was recruited, 
mainly from the West Coast and 
Hawaii. The program proved a success 
and was repeated. Incidentally, all nine 
students in the first class are now teach- 
ing Chinese part- or full-time. During 
the summer of 1962, the National 
Defense Education Act institute on the 
West Coast was renewed, and another 
o1 the East Coast was established at 
Seton Hall University. Twenty-one and 
twenty-four students, respectively, were 
enrolled. Both of these institutes 
were again renewed in 1963 and 
1964. In addition, under a grant from 
Carnegie Corporation, a small summer 
institute for secondary school teachers 
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of Japanese has been held at Seton 
Hall University during both summers. 

Building on the summer institutes, 
supported by NDEA, the Carnegie 
Corporation made funds available to 
San Francisco State College and Seton 
Hall University for several purposes 
This additional support allowed for the 
inclusion of private school teachers in 
the summer programs—-for NDEA was 
limited to public school teachers; it 
provided additional scholarships, en- 
abling these teachers to continue the 
study of Chinese during the school year 
on a part-time basis; it made pos- 
sible the employment of roving profes- 
sors to work with the secondary-school 
Chinese classes in northern New Jersey 
and the greater San Francisco area; 
and it made possible modest assistance 
to other secondary schools interested 
in experimenting with the teaching of 
Chinese and Japanese. 

The development of teaching ma- 
terials appropriate for secondary-school 
students of Chinese was seen as 
another problem, one that soon engaged 
faculty attention at San Francisco 
State College, Seton Hall University, 
and Columbia University—for which 
both federal and foundation assistance 
was given. Currently, each institution 
expects to develop a three-year sequence 
of teaching materials which are now 
being tried out in public and private 
schools in various parts of the country. 

The secondary schools—private and 
public—in which Chinese and Japanese 
have been introduced thus far are 
located principally in the large metro- 
politan regions of the country. In some 
cases, the initiative in establishing the 
programs came from a university with 
an active Oriental-language program. 
In other cases, the leadership came from 
a school which saw the importance of 
making Chinese and Japanese available 
to its students. The Boston program 
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has already been described. It should 
be added that, in the fall of 1964, regu- 
lar instruction in Chinese for credit will 
be offered at six secondary schools in 
that area, and this will be in addition 
to the summer and school-year follow-up 
programs described earlier. 


New York and New Jersey 


In New York and New Jersey, the 
departments of Oriental languages at 
Columbia and Seton Hall have spurred 
the introduction of Chinese and Japa- 
nese in local secondary schools there. 
Columbia has concentrated on the pro- 
duction of teaching materials which are 
being used in secondary schools in and 
around New York City. In the summer 
of 1964, eighty-seven students from 
twenty-five public and private second- 
ary schools in the New York area studied 
Chinese at Columbia. In the fall of 
1964, because of the high level of inter- 
est shown, several high schools will serve 
as centers in various parts of the city 
where students will attend four hours of 
instruction per week. These centers are 
staffed by regular members of the high 
school program given at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and they will travel from school 
to school. In the meantime, a long- 
range program for the preparation of 
secondary-school teachers of Chinese 
has been instituted at Columbia with 
financial assistance from the State of 
New York. Eventually, these teachers 
are expected to take positions in the 
high schools where Chinese is being 
introduced. 

Seton Hall operates its summer insti- 
tutes for secondary-school teachers of 
Chinese and Japanese. It is also pre- 
paring a set of teaching materials in 
Chinese. Finally, and of great impor- 
tance, Seton Hall has been working with 
some New York and New Jersey second- 
ary schools which wish to introduce 
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Chinese and Japanese. In 1963-1964 
some twenty schools in the New York 
metropolitan area offered Chinese, and 
five, Japanese. Seton Hall is also 
assisting the Avon public school system 
in Connecticut which, in the fall of 
1964, plans to have five area high schools 
offering either Chinese or Japanese. 
With Carnegie funds, Seton Hall is also 
assisting the public systems in Pitts- 
burgh and Minneapolis to develop pro- 
grams in Chinese. 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 


In San Francisco, the Department of 
Foreign Languages at San Francisco 
State College has been the pioneer of 
Chinese instruction at the secondary 
level. In addition to preparing teachers 
and teaching materials, San Francisco 
State College has been working with 
high schools in that region. In 1962- 
1963 six local schools offered Chinese; 
in 1963-1964 a seventh was added. 
Subsequently, it is expected that the 
number will be substantially increased. 

The University of Southern California 
has been active in both Chinese and 
Japanese in the Los Angeles area. 
During the first year of the Southern 
California program, four high schools 
offered Chinese and three offered Japa- 
nese. Additional schools have joined 
the program for 1964-1965. The Uni- 
versity is also preparing teaching ma- 
terials in Japanese for secondary-school 
students. 


The Midwest 


In the Midwest, promising programs 
have been launched in Chicago and St. 
Louis. Evanston and New Trier High 
Schools are jointly sponsoring the Chi- 
cago program which started this past 
summer (1964) with thirty-eight stu- 
dents taking Chinese, and thirteen Japa- 
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nese. They come from all parts of 
the metropolitan area; from fourteen 
public, four parochial, and three private 
schools. In the fall, both first- and 
second-level Chinese and Japanese will 
be offered at Evanston and New ‘Trier. 
In addition, Saturday morning classes 
will be offered for students who cannot 
attend the regularly scheduled classes. 
Chinese will also be offered in at least 
one other school. 

The St. Louis area program is the 
joint development of the Mark Twain 
Summer Institute and Washington Uni- 
versity. The Mark Twain Institute has 
held summer programs for gifted stu- 
dents for some time. Chinese has been 
included during the past three summers 
and Japanese for the last two. In 
1963—1964, Washington University pro- 
vided a follow-up course on campus for 
high school students who had completed 
the summer program. In 1964-1965, 
instruction in Chinese will be offered 
at two secondary schools and in Japa- 
nese at two others. Washington Uni- 
versity co-ordinates the whole program 
and undertakes to train the teachers. 


Tokyo and Taspes 


This brief account of the development 
of Chinese and Japanese secondary- 
school language-teaching would not be 
complete without mention of two pro- 
grams outside the United States. In 
the American School in Tokyo and in 
the American School in Taipei, the two 
largest schools for American students in 
Japan and the Republic of China, 
respectively, greatly expanded programs 
for teaching Japanese and Chinese have 
been introduced. These will enable 
American students to capitalize on the 
advantages they have as residents of 
those countries. Grants from Carnegie 
Corporation have helped to make pos- 
sible the programs in the six metro- 
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HE constitutional presumption from 
the beginning of our independent 
national history has been that mainte- 
nance and advancement of public edu- 
cation under our federal system has 
been the primary responsibility of the 
several states and, by delegation, the 
localities. This constitutional presump- 
tion, furthermore, has been reinforced 
by actual practice. Until recent decades 
the role of the federal government in 
nurturing public education was largely 
confined—with occasional exceptions 
like the Morrill Act—to the gathering 
of statistics and comparable functions. 
While the role of the federal gov- 
ernment in education, particularly in 
the international aspects of education, 
has increased significantly in the last 
few years and appears likely to develop 
further, the fact remains that primary 
responsibility for public education is 
lodged with the states. This circum- 
stance compounds the tasks of those 
who believe that at all levels of Amer- 
ican education the response to new in- 
ternational demands has been generally 
inadequate. Notwithstanding important 
and encouraging developments since the 
Second World War, much remains to be 
done. The primary educational role of 
the states makes this particularly true 
since, for the most part, states are back- 
waters of educational provincialism in a 
nation which has become strikingly 
involved in the rest of the world in 
recent decades. 
Thus, while the states should occupy 
a central role in the development of 
studies of foreign areas in our schools, 
colleges, and universities, they have 
been preoccupied with other problems 
confined within their own boundaries. 
Because of this domestic orientation, 
their response has been largely a disap- 
pointing one. This is especially so with 
state educational agencies, and while 
a number of publicly supported state 
universities have become major centers 
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of advanced training and research in 
the international field, the prevailing 
posture of most state-supported institu- 
tions is one of relative lack of concern 
with and competence in such studies. 

Some of these publicly supported uni- 
versities which have become major area 
centers received an initial impetus 
through outside recognition and support 
from the foundations and the federal 
government. In many instances, how- 
ever, the impetus came entirely through 
internal decisions regarding allocation of 
funds provided by state legislatures. 
In any case, these institutions were 
responding to academic needs and 
opportunities because of their generic 
qualities as universities and not as 
state-supported institutions.* 

It is with the role of the state that 
this article is concerned. Little atten- 
tion will be given to the role of impor- 
tant university centers of training and 
research on foreign areas which are 
state-supported institutions, although 
that role is significant. Rather, con- 
sideration will be focused primarily on 
state-wide activities and co-operative 
approaches involving more than one 
institution where state resources or state 
leadership plays an important role in the 
development of foreign area studies 


ACTIVITY WITHIN THE STATES 


Co-ordinated efforts to strengthen the 
study of areas of the world traditionally 
neglected in American education on a 
state-wide basis have been greatly 
limited. Indiana, on the initiative of 
Indiana University and with support 
from the Ford Foundation, has been 


1 Indeed, there appears to be a positive 
correlation between the degree of general 
autonomy granted a particular state univer- 
sity by its state legislature and the extent of 
its involvement in international studies. I 
know of no instance in which a state legis- 
lature has exercised initiative ın urging a state 
university to remedy past neglect by develop- 
ing academic programs on foreign areas. 
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involved in the effort of longest dura- 
tion, which has been described else- 
where.” 

More recently, the State of New York 
has initiated a similar endeavor, in- 
volving not only the colleges and uni- 
versities but also the secondary schools, 
museums, and libraries—all of which 
are part of that corporate body known 
as the University of the State of New 
York.” Vermont and Virginia have 
made a modest beginning, again largely 
with Ford Foundation support. Penn- 
sylvania has developed some ambitious 
plans through its state colleges. Al- 
though in a less explicit and organized 
fashion, California, through both the 
California State College system and the 
University of California, has also moved 
to strengthen opportunities for the 
study of foreign areas. But in most 
of these efforts, primary support has 
come from nonstate sources. The two 
most notable exceptions are New York 
and California, and even these states 
have been aided by foundation and 
federal funds. 

The imperative of public educational 
policy, seeking to command financial 
support through state legislatures as 
the primary vehicle for advancing edu- 
cation, is that the study of foreign 
areas—their cultures and historical tra- 
ditions as well as their contemporary 


2John M. Thompson, “Among Indiana 
Colleges,” ın Ward Morehouse (ed.), Asan 
Studies in Liberal Arts Colleges (Washington, 
DC Association of American Colleges, 1961), 
pp. 32-41. 

8 The University of the State of New York 
is a legally constituted association or corporate 
body which includes ali the public and private 
colleges and universities, museums, libraries, 
and secondary schools in New York Its 
governing body is the Board of Regents and 
its administrative arm is the State Education 
Department. It should not be confused with 
the State University of New York, a separate 
teaching institution composed of a number 
of undergraduate campuses and professional 
schools throughout the state. 
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institutions and languages—represents 
still another major educational de- 
ficiency in our schools and colleges. 
Viewed in this context, the study of 
foreign areas constitutes, as is, in fact, 
the case in New York, a linear 
descendant of previously initiated and 
far more widely recognized efforts to 
strengthen teaching in the natural sci- 
ences, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages. Because understanding the rest 
of the world is central to the basic 
purposes of formal education, efforts to 
study other peoples and cultures merit 
support at the state level to the same 
degree that the state is committed to 
strengthen and to extend educational 
opportunity for all of its citizens in 
different areas of human knowledge. 


STATE SURVEYS OF AREA STUDIES 


There have been two or three surveys 
of foreign area studies at the state 
level. The first and probably the most 
significant was in Indiana. This survey 
was not restricted to the mere counting 
of courses. It sought answers to 
fundamental questions such as how 
many students receive any significant 
exposure to civilizations other than their 
own during their undergraduate educa- 
tion. The authors, Professors John 
Thompson and Robert Byrnes of 
Indiana University, came to the dismay- 
ing conclusion that “only a small pro- 
portion of the student body is exposed 
to non-Western areas even in institu- 
tions which offer courses relating to 
these areas.” 4 

One of the folkways of public en- 
deavor in our society is that any new 
departure in public policy must be pre- 
ceded by a survey of the situation. This 
in essence was the purpose of a sub- 


4 Robert F. Byrnes (ed.), The Non-Western 
Areas mm Undergraduate Education in Indiana 
(Bloomington: “Indiana University Publica- 
tions, Slavic and East Europe Series,” Vol 
XV, 1959), p. 8. 
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sequent survey in New York entitled 
The Non-Western World in New York 
State Higher Education. Providing a 
baseline of sorts, it tabulated course 
offerings on Asia, Africa, the Soviet 


Union, and Latin America as reported 


by public and private colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the state. While 
formal course offerings are not a very 
meaningful indicator of the actual 
character of academic endeavor, they 
do provide a rough quantitative measure 
of what is going on. 

As might have been expected, almost 
half of the courses dealing with non- 
Western areas were given at eight major 
universities, most of which have ex- 
perienced a relatively substantial de- 
velopment of area studies largely within 
the context of centers of advanced 
training and research.” Non-Western 
studies have permeated undergraduate 
institutions to a limited extent with 
respect to formal course offerings and 
even less as a customary intellectual ex- 
perience of the undergraduate.® 

In the fall of 1959, another look 
at state mvolvement in foreign area 
studies was undertaken at Indiana Uni- 
versity, with support from the Asia 
Society. The report of this conference 
emphasized the role which several major 
state universities had already played in 
development of graduate training pro- 
grams and of research on Asian studies 
~~for example, Michigan, Washington, 


5 Wiliam C Sayres, The Non-Western 
World in New York State Higher Education: 
State Survey of College Courses on the Soviet 
Union, Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
(Albany: University of the State of New 
York, 1961), pp. 7-8. 

6 Ward Morehouse, The International Di- 
mensions of Education in New York State: 
Guidelines for the Development of Foreign 
Aiea Studies in New York Schools and Col- 
leges and for Strengthening the Role in Inter- 
national Education of the State Education 
Department (Albany: University of the State 
of New York, 1963), p 9. 
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and California. This report under- 
scored the view that other state-sup- 
ported institutions, if they were to be 
institutions of higher education in fact 
as well as in name, must become 
seriously involved in teaching and re- 
search on major traditions and cultures 
other than our own. Even though we 
have been late in recognizing the fact, 
these other traditions and their con- 
temporary development are as much the 
province of a university as are nuclear 
physics, English literature, and Amer- . 
ican politics. As the conferees agreed, 
the fact that state universities derive 
their support from often provincial legis- 
lative bodies in no way lessens the rele- 
vance of the study of foreign areas to 
the central purposes of any institution 
of higher learning.’ 


DEVELOPMENT OF FACULTY 
COMPETENCE 


These and other studies point to the 
critical bottleneck of faculty competence 
in expanding academic attention to 
foreign areas. Thus far, such efforts 
as have been made by the states have 
been primarily directed toward meeting 
this bottleneck. Indiana, through its 
project for extending the study of for- 
eign areas in undergraduate education 
throughout the state, has attacked the 
problem by setting up various programs 
of faculty development, including both 
summer and year-long faculty fellow- 
ships.§ 

Since 1961, the state of New York 
has developed an active and varied pro- 
gram for faculty development. It in- 
cludes summer seminars for instructors 
in a common disciplinary field—such 
as history or literature—whose training 
has been confined within the conven- 
tional limits of graduate work in that 


7S. Y, Teng (ed.), Asian Studies and State 
Universities (Bloomington: Indiana University, 
1960) 

8 John Thompson, op. cit., pp. 33-36. 
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field. By spending a summer at a 
major university center of advanced 
study, they begin to extend their dis- 
ciplinary competence to another his- 
torical or cultural tradition or area of 
the world. Such seminars, which now 
include faculty from institutions in other 
parts of the country through support 
received from the Ford Foundation, 
have been held in Middle East politics, 
Russian literature, Latin-American so- 
cial institutions, African history, and 
Chinese and Japanese literature at 
Cornell and Columbia Universities.® 
Other aspects of New York’s efforts at 
faculty development include support for 
intensive study of non-Western lan- 
guages, independent summer reading 
grants, and, most recently, with Ford 
Foundation support, academic year 
residencies at major United States 
centers of advanced training and re- 
search in Asian, African, Latin Amer- 
ican, and Russian studies.*° 

Mention should also be made here of 
the three-year-old University of Vermont 
faculty seminar in non-Western studies, 
in which faculty from other colleges and 
universities in Vermont have been en- 
couraged to participate. The newest 
state-wide undertaking in this connec- 
tion is a series of seminars for faculty 
being sponsored by the University 

The first of the summer faculty seminars 
is described in Ward Morehouse, “Strengthen- 
ing the Study of Neglected Cultures: The 
Columbia University Seminar on Russian 
Literature,” Journal of Higher Education 
(June 1963), pp 311-317. See also Don 
Peretz, “New York State’s Middle East Sum- 
mer Seminar,” Middle East Studies (Winter 
1963) The programs described in this and 
succeeding paragraphs have been developed 
by the Office of Foreign Area Studies of the 
State Education Department, University of 
the State of New York. 

10 Various New York State programs are 
described in the Challenge of a Revolutionary 
World: Strengthening the International Di- 
mensions of Education in New York State, 


Progress Report 1963 (Albany: University 
of the State of New York, 1963). 
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Center in Virginia with assistance from 
the Ford Foundation. The first were 
held at the University of Virginia last 
summer (1964) on China and India. 


LIBRARTES AND OTHER RESOURCES 


Relatively little has been done at 
the state level in the development of 
library holdings, although here the 
possibilities for constructive action are 
limitless The Indiana state-wide pro}- 
ect has co-operated with the American 
Universities Field Staff (AUFS) in 
making available both the AUFS reports 
on foreign areas and some of its staff 
members in Indiana colleges. In an 
effort to broaden readership of the 
AUFS reports, New York State, with 
support from the New York Founda- 
tion, recently offered to subsidize initial 
subscriptions to these reports in college 
libraries throughout the state. 

New York has also embarked upon 
a modest program of support for college 
libraries in order to help strengthen 
holdings on foreign areas where efforts 
are also being made to Increase faculty 
competence and opportunities for stu- 
dents. A survey of research library 
resources on Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
Russia, and East Europe has been 
undertaken in the hope that a proposed 
program of general state support of 
research libraries may become a reality 
and strengthen library holdings on for- 
eign areas on a State-wide basis. This 
is paralleled by a similar survey of 
museum resources.** 


11 Howard Linton, Survey of Reference and 
Research Iabrary Resources on Asia, Africa, 
Russia and East Europe, and Latin America 
in New York Siate (Albany: University of 
the State of New York: 1964); Ward More- 
house, “The World Beyond Europe in New 
York State Libraries,” The Bookinaik, March 
1962, Allan D. Chapman, Museum Collections 
on Asta, Africa, Latin America, and the Sovet 
Union in New York Staite and Thetr Use in 
Education (Albany: University of the State 
of New York, 1964). 
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In addition, New York State has 
established a Foreign Area Materials 
Center. Under sponsorship of the State 
Education Department, the Center dis- 
tributes a variety of bibliographies and 
syllabi for undergraduate courses on 
foreign areas which were prepared dur- 
ing the summer of 1963 by a group of 
faculty members from the City Uni- 
versity of New York and other institu- 
tions. In co-operation with national 
professional organizations such as the 
Association for Asian Studies, the Afri- 
can Studies Association, the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress, 
and the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies, the 
Center has also developed a series of 
checklists of paper-bound books on 
foreign areas.** Under a United States 
Office of Education contract, the Center 
is engaged in developing a basic col- 
lection of color slides useful in South 
Asian language and area studies. And 
it is compiling a special supplement to 
the Association for Asian Studies News- 
letter announcing opportunities for col- 
lege faculty and students in Asian stud- 
ies. It is also carrying on various 
other telated projects to strengthen ma- 
terial resources useful in undergraduate 
teaching on foreign areas, including a 
manual for college librarians and a 
program to identify and to help make 
arrangements for reprinting out-of-print 
titles on foreign areas.™ 

12 David H. Andrews (comp.), Latin Amer- 
ica, A Bibliography of Paperback Books 
(Washington: Hispanic Foundation, Library 
of Congress, 1964); Cynthia T. Morehouse 
(comp.), Paperbound Books on Asia (Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Association for Asian Studies, 
1963); Paul Rosenblum (comp), Checklist of 
Paperbound Books on Africa (New York: 
African Studies Association, 1964); Sherman 
D. Spector (comp.), Checklist of Paperbound 
Books on Russia (Albany: University of the 
State of New York, 1964). 

18 Materials available from the Center and 


information on its activitles may be secured 
from the Foreign Area Materials Center, Uni- 
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CO-OPERATION WITHIN AND 
BETWEEN STATES 


Because of the scarcity of resources in 
foreign-area studies—both faculty and 
library—co-operation immediately sug- 
gests itself as a fruitful line of endeavor, 
and indeed many of the efforts already 
described reflect varying forms of co- 
operation. From its inception, the 
state-wide program in Indiana has been 
a co-operative undertaking of Indiana 
University and the undergraduate in- 
stitutions in the state. Similarly, the 
various programs in New York State 
have involved co-operation of public 
and private colleges and universities 
through the University of the State of 
New York. The University cf Vermont 
has played a leading role in bringing 
together faculty from neighboring in- 
stitutions in that state. 

For the future, it would appear that 
such co-operation will play an increas- 
ingly important role in the development 
of foreign area studies. In Minois, for 
example, the state-wide Board of Higher 
Education is now trying to exercise a 
co-ordinating function with respect to 
major areas of geographical concentra- 
tion among the several state-supported 
universities. And within the University 
of California system, a university-wide 
committee on international studies has 
made an effort to allocate major respon- 
sibility for programs of advanced train- 
ing and research on foreign areas among 
the several university campuses. 

On a still broader basis, the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Institutional Co-opera- 
tion, which includes the Big Ten Uni- 
versities in the Middle West, plus the 
University of Chicago, has already de- 
veloped a co-operative summer program 
in Far Eastern languages. The South- 
ern Regional Education Board (SREB), 
versity of the State of New York, State 


Education Department, 423 West 118th Street, 
New York, New York 10027. 
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which includes state institutions through- 
out the South, has recently established 
a Regional Committee on Critical Lan- 
guages and World Area Studies for the 
development of a program of faculty 
summer seminars to be held over the 
next three years at universities in the 
South. The SREB is also considering 
possibilities for co-ordinating effort 
among its constituent institutions in the 
development of Ph.D. programs in non- 
Western languages and foreign area 
studies.** 


CHALLENGE TO THE STATES 


In recommending the development of 
a program in foreign area studies, the 
Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York stated: “We 
daily bear witness to the emergence of 
non-Western nations . . . into modern 
life. The imminent redistribution of 
world power . . . the rising aspirations 
of multitudes everywhere to share in 


14 Many other instances of co-operation—~ 
such as the University of Kansas-University 
of Colorado program of Slavic and Far East- 
ern studies or state-wide efforts to provide 
overseas opportunities for students in Cali- 
fornia—have not been described because of 
limitations of space. 
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human dignity and to lessen the gap be- 
tween the rich and poor nations are 
certain to have an impact on educa- 
tion.” 15 

Thus, while constitutional prescrip- 
tion gives the states a central role in 
public education in our society, their 
characteristic provincialism has become 
increasingly untenable as the course of 
history forces us into more intimate 
relationship with the rest of the world, 
not only politically and economically 
but also intellectually and culturally.** 
If the states are to retain their central 


. role in public education in the inter- 


national field, they must cast aside their 


provincialism in responding to the chal- 


lenge of our revolutionary world. 


15 Board of Regents, Investments in the 
Future: The Regents Proposals for the 
Expansion and Improvement of Education in 
New York State, 1961 (Albany: University 
of the State of New York, 1960), p 28. 

18 See Committee on the University and 
World Affairs, The University and World 
Affairs (New York: Ford Foundation, 1960), 
pp. 68-69: “The conduct of foreign relations 
is the exclusive responsibility of the federal 
government, but the states cannot escape the 
responsibility to provide all the education that 
their citizens need, including world affairs 
education ... there is no more reason to 
question the use of state funds for world af- 
fairs activities than for physics or philosophy.” 


Development of Library Resources 


By Paut L. BERRY 


ABSTRACT: Adequate area studies programs at institutions of 
higher education require the availability of books and other 
resource materials from and about the areas to be studied. 
Academic libraries traditionally have had responsibility for 
developing collections of resource materials, but their success 
in the past has been moderate. Following World War II, li- 
braries have made intensive efforts, both individually and co- 
operatively, to acquire significant materials from all foreign 
areas, but their collections are still not fully adequate for 
many areas, particularly the non-Western. A major cause of 
inadequacy has been insufficient funds, not only for the pur- 
chase of materials, but also to support on-the-scene acquisitions 
and to hire staff with area and language competence. Federal 
programs in recent years have provided use of surplus foreign 
currencies—under Public Law 480, Eighty-third Congress— 
for major research libraries to acquire library materials in 
selected countries, and have also provided support under the 
National Defense Education Act. To develop adequate col- 
lections of resource materials, however, further support is 
needed, as well as greater co-operative efforts among libraries 
and area studies groups. 


Paul L. Berry, Washington, D.C , is Associate Director of Administration at the Library 
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DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY RESOURCES 


NY successful program of non- 
Western studies requires ample 
and readily available materials. Courses 
of serious content and depth require 
the availability of research material 
geared to the varying needs of both the 
faculty and students. It is the role of 
the research library to acquire and 
service the necessary materials. The 
purpose of this article is to indicate 
the present position of our university 
libraries--as distinct.from more modest 
college libraries—-with respect to area 
studies programs, making some evalua- 
tion of the degree to which libraries 
have met their responsibilities in this 
undertaking. 

In general, the traditional research 
libraries have not fulfilled their tasks 
as well as might have been desired.* 
In their defense, however, there is 
ample evidence that many of them are 
aware of the need for additional non- 
Western resources. And many libraries 
are finding ways to fill the gaps in 
their collections. The problem is com- 
plex, but it is not new. 

Programs of non-Western studies re- 
quire specialized and often inaccessible 
resource materials. Since libraries are 
service organizations which not only 
acquire materials but also organize them 
for easy availability, the task involves 
special skills as well as funds. The 
major problems of research libraries 
are: (1) to develop adequate collections; 
(2) to prepare them for use; and (3) to 
obtain the financial support necessary. 
The order of listing these three prob- 
lems is intentional: research libraries 
generally have concentrated first on 
development, then on organization of 
materials, while seeking adequate 
support. 


1Philip J McNiff, “Foreign Area Studies 
and Their Effect on Library Development,” 
College and Research Libraries, Vol 24, No 4 
(July 1963), p 292. 
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It is impossible to trace here the 
development of library resources of non- 
Western materials in the principal 
academic and research libraries in the 
United States. And it is unnecessary 
to describe the collections. These matters 
have been analyzed in several basic 
sources which also include further 
bibliographic references concerning the 
general development of library re- 
sources as well as the surveys of the 
resources which have been made on 
non-Western areas.? The turning point 
was World War II, when librarians 
realized that their collections of foreign 
materials, particularly those from non- 
Western areas, were notably deficient. 
Efforts to overcome this situation were 
made by certain individual libraries, 
and co-operative efforts were organized 
among major library groups and the 
Library of Congress. Early landmarks 
in these efforts were the Farming- 
ton Plan (1942) and the Co-opera- 
tive Acquisitions Project of the Li- 
brary of Congress Mission to Europe 
(1944-1948). From these efforts have 
grown many similar and smaller efforts, 
most of them concentrating in depth on 
specific world areas. The indispensable 
element common to all is the realization 
that only through co-operative effort 
can libraries maximize their own re- 
sources. By sharing responsibilities 
they can develop collections on a nation- 
wide scale not possible were each library 
to aspire to comprehensive coverage in 
competition with every other library. 

? See particularly McNiff, of. at, and two 
works by Edwin E Williams. Farmington 
Plan Handbook (Bloomington, Ind: Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, 1953) and Farm- 
ington Plan Handbook (2nd Ed rev, 
abridg , Ithaca, N.Y > Association of Research 
Libraries, 1961). AY three of these have 
excellent bibliographic references. 


8Wuhams, Farmington Plan Handbook, 
1953, pp. 12-20. 
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The increasing emphasis upon an 
organized approach to non-Western 
studies, supported by foundations and 
the federal government, caused the pres- 
sures upon libraries to increase sharply 
over the past fifteen years. Where 
formerly they had only thought in 
terms of generally improving their 
various collections, specific and difficult 
program requirements now faced them 
Library development in non-Western 
fields became an essential part of acqui- 
sitions programs. Perhaps the most 
significant change in this period was the 
emphasis on co-operation between the 
libraries and disciplinary groups, such 
as historians, geographers, and econo- 
mists, whereby librarians and scholars 
collaborated in dealing with common 
needs. A specific accomplishment was 
the greater emphasis which libraries 
themselves placed upon establishing a 
specialized staff able to tie the library to 
the area studies programs. Such changes 
heralded an even greater liaison between 
the librarian and the scholar, Western 
as well as non-Western. 

The problem of library resources has 
two major elements: (1) the collection 
of older materials and (2) coverage of 
the current publishing output. Area 
studies programs, of course, require 
both types, but their immediate require- 
ments are usually directed more toward 
current coverage. In the sections which 
follow, current efforts to fortify library 
resources are described—first, those 
affecting all areas and, second, those 
focused on each major non-Western area. 


Multiarea activities 


There are several co-operative library 
programs directed toward developing re- 
sources from all parts of the world The 
foremost of these is the Farmington 
Plan, a co-operative program sponsored 
by the Association of Research Libraries. 
The purpose of the Farmington Plan is 
only indirectly related to the programs 
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of area studies in academic institutions; 
that is, the plan is designed to assure 
coverage somewhere in the United States 
of all important research monographs, 
either through assignments of respon- 
sibility by subjects for publications 
from Western Europe, or through as- 
signments by country for the rest of 
the world. It is not a co-operative 
acquisitions program in the sense of co- 
operative buying for any library inter- 
ested, but rather.a plan of national 
responsibility for assuring minimum 
coverage of resources from all parts of 
the world. To the extent that libraries 
with specific responsibilities for non- 
Western countries are successful in 
acquiring broadly the resources of those 
countries, all other libraries in the 
United States benefit through reports 
of these acquisitions in the Nattonal 
Union Catalog and through interlibrary 
loans. 

The Association of Research Libraries 
is also instrumental in improving access 
to an important research resource— 
newspapers—from all world areas 
through a foreign newspaper microfilm- 
ing project. In addition, it has sup- 
ported a project undertaken by the New 
York Public Library to acquire, micro- 
film, and disseminate official gazettes 
from most foreign countries. News- 
papers from many world areas, mostly 
non-Western, are now being micro- 
filmed and disseminated by the Library 
of Congress. The American Library 
Association, through its Resources and 
Technical Services Division, has been 
active for many years in strengthening 
not only resources, but the knowledge 
of these resources through union cata- 
logs, union serial lists, and co-operative 
cataloging activities. 


East Europe 


Since World War II, the development 
of library resources from the Slavic and 
East European area has been the most 
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active and comprehensive of any non- 
Western area. This is attributable to 
the closer relationship of this area with 
our traditional European interests and 
to its immediate importance as a polit- 
ical concern. Library collections in the 
United States as a whole and in the 
major institutions are now quite ade- 
quate to support Slavic programs, al- 
though not all older materials are rep- 
resented fully in all institutions. Acqui- 
sition of most materials on a current 
basis is not too difficult through estab- 
lished sources. While further develop- 
mental work is needed for the East 
European area—especially the non- 
Russian Slavic countries—this field has 
fewer problems than the others. 


Latin America 


The development of resources from 
Latin America has had a long but un- 
even history. Of the non-Western areas 
Latin America should have had the 
greatest interest for United States 
scholars, but the interest of the 1930’s 
and 1940’s waned.* Despite the close 
commercial ties between Latin America 
and the United States and the common 
historical connections with Western 
Europe, United States libraries gen- 
erally have had difficulty in maintaining 
productive relationships with book- 
sellers and institutions in Latin America. 
Recognition of these difficulties led in 
1956 to the organization of a series 
of seminars on the acquisition of Latin- 
American library materials. These 
annual seminars—the ninth of which 
was held in June 1964—have made a 
significant contribution to understand- 
ing the problems of Latin-American 

t Robert B, Hall, Area Studres: With Special 
Reference to their Implications for Research 
in the Social Sciences (New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1947), pp 83-84. 

5 Marietta Daniels, The Seminars on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library Ma- 


terials: A Seven Year Report, 1956 to 1962 
(Washington: Pan American Union, 1962). 
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acquisitions and, even more significantly, 
resulted in corrective action through a 
co-operative book-buying plan, organ- 
ized by a commercial New York book- 
dealer, which has procured a broad 
coverage of trade books from Latin 
America for American libraries. An 
even more recent development is the 
support offered by the Ford Foundation 
to strengthen Latin-American studies in 
American universities through recogni- 
tion in a grant to the Library of Con- 
gress that further efforts are needed to 
obtain library materials, particularly 
government and other nontrade publica- 
tions. Although Latin-American re- 
sources are not yet adequately covered, 
these recent developments are en- 
couraging. 


Africa south of the Sahara 


Development of resources from Afri- 
can countries involves a double problem: 
(1) coverage of the publications of the 
former colonial powers and (2) cover- 
age of the publishings of the newly 
emerging countries. The Republic of 
South Africa has presented little prob- 
lem since it has a well-organized book 
trade. For the most part the colonial 
powers published little in Africa itself, 
but even that which was published in 
the home country is not always well 
represented in American library collec- 
tions. Interest in Africa has been 
relatively late in developing, and is still 
seriously hampered in obtaining cur- 
rent publishing output which is limited 
in quantity and distribution Although 
the Farmington Plan has stimulated 
efforts to improve acquisitions, the 
major impetus has come from the 
Archives-Libraries Committee of the 
African Studies Association, a com- 
mittee which combines the interests of 
both librarians and area specialists. In 
recent years, this committee has en- 


è Farmington Plan Newsletter, No 19 (May 
1964), p 16. 
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couraged travel to Africa to acquire 
publications; supported the establish- 
ment in the Library of Congress of an 
African Section—under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, urged the 
Library of Congress to undertake a 
microfilming program for African news- 
papers; and encouraged a filming proj- 
ect for ephemeral materials and period- 
icals at the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center in Chicago. Despite current 
efforts, however, African resources are 
still far from adequate. 


South and Southeast Asta 


This large area, particularly India, 
has received considerable attention in 
the past decade.’ The most productive 
efforts have been those organized under 
the Public Law 480 Program of the 
Library of Congress, a joint buying 
program authorized by the Congress to 
use United States-owned foreign cur- 
rencies in those countries where such 
currencies are available after higher 
priority needs have been met.? When 
funds for this program were first au- 
thorized in 1961, activities were limited 
to India, Pakistan, and the United Arab 
Republic. Operations in India and 
Pakistan have proved most successful, 
bringing to some eighteen United States 
libraries a broad coverage of English 
and vernacular monographs, periodicals, 
newspapers, government publications, 
and related library materials. An ad- 
ditional three hundred United States 
libraries receive a limited number of 
English-language publications. In 1963 
the Congress extended its support to 
include two other Southern Asian coun- 


T Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

8 Further information on the Library of 
Congress P. L. 480 Programs can be found 
in the Annual Report of the Librarian of 
Congress, 1961, 1962, and 1963, and in the 
issues of the Library of Congress P. L. 480 
Newsletter. 
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tries: Burma and Indonesia. It has not 
yet been possible to obtain permission 
from the Government of Burma to 
operate there, but the beginning pro- 
gram in Indonesia shows great promise. 
In all of these countries, the Library 
of Congress P. L. 480 offices issue 
monthly accessions lists of the books 
acquired. These lists are distributed 
widely so that scholars at institutions 
not receiving the books may be in- 
formed of their availability on inter- 
library loan. Not only have the P. L. 
480 programs resulted in the acquisi- 
tion of large numbers of research ma- 
terials—nearly 1,150,000 pieces from 
India and Pakistan in the first eighteen 
months—at a very low cost to the par- 
ticlpants—each library contributes a 
small amount to help cover the hard- 
dollar amounts required for adminis- 
trative directions—but they have demon- 
strated clearly the advantages of joint 
buying by a trained staff working di- 
rectly in the countries. Prior to the 
beginning of the P. L. 480 program in 
India, another United States govern- 
ment-sponsored program (P. L. 82-48 
Wheat Loan) procured multiple copies 
of Indian national and state govern- 
ment publications for selected libraries.’ 

Taking a broad view of South Asia, 
much more effort is needed to achieve 
anything approaching adequate cover- 
age, but on a current basis the coverage 
of the major countries is impressive. 


Far East 


Library-collecting interests in the Far 
East pertain principally to Japan, the 
two Chinas, and Korea. For the most 
part United States libraries have had 
little difficulty in obtaining current com- 


8U.S. Library of Congress, Annual Report 
of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1959 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), pp. 
8-9. 
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mercially published books from Japan, 
but government publications and other 
noncommercial materials have caused 
difficulty. Discussions relating to publi- 
cation exchanges and broader cultural 
interchange have taken place with some 
hope of strengthening the collections of 
Japanese publications in the United 
States. Library materials from South 
Korea are generally available, but those 
from North Korea are more elusive. 
Publications from the Republic of 
China are available, but fully adequate 
coverage has not been achieved. The 
People’s Republic of China, of course, 
has proved to be a serious problem, not 
only because of the lack of United 
States official recognition, but also be- 
cause of a strict export control which 
existed in Mainland China from late 
in 1959 through 1962. These dif- 
ficulties have been partially overcome 
through some exchange programs and 
through several microfilming projects in 
Hong Kong and in the United States, 
supported in whole or in part by the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and the federal government. 
Procurement of research materials from 
the Far Eastern countries has also been 
the subject of much co-operative activ- 
ity on the part of libraries and area 
studies associations, principally the 
Association of Asian Studies’ Committee 
on American Library Resources on the 
Far East. 


North Africa and the Near East 


For these areas in recent years there 
has been somewhat less co-operative 
activity than in the other areas. This 
lack has been partially offset by the 
operation of the P. L. 480 program in 
two major countries: the United Arab 
Republic (U. A. R.) and Israel. Begin- 
ning in 1962, the P. L. 480 program in 
the U. A. R has been successful in 
obtaining for some nineteen United 
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States research libraries an almost com- 
plete coverage of research and other 
materials, including periodicals, news- 
papers, and governmental publications. 
An additional three hundred United 
States libraries are also receiving a 
limited number of English-language 
publications from the U. A. R. As this 
program continues, it may be possible 
to procure some older publications, pos- 
sibly through microfilm. The program 
in Israel, authorized in 1963, began 
operation in 1964 and already promises 
increased procurement for the eighteen 
research libraries which are to receive 
these publications. Despite the excel- 
lent results of the P. L. 480 programs, 
further effort is still needed to obtain 
coverage from the other countries of 
North Africa and the Middle East. 


CONTROL OF COLLECTIONS 


In order for libraries to serve the 
needs of their academic constituencies 
in providing needed materials, it is not 
enough that they acquire these materi- 
als: they must also make them available 
for use. This involves some degree of 
bibliographic control. Although each 
library is faced with the necessity of 
providing this control, and each accom- 
plishes this with varying success, the 
ideal solution is that of co-operative 
effort. Co-operation in cataloging is 
especially important for the non-West- 
ern language materials, since there 
are relatively few people available who 
combine language skill and library 
training. An excellent example of the 
value of this co-operative effort has been 
demonstrated with the P. L. 480 re- 
ceipts from the countries mentioned 
above—TIndia, Pakistan, U. A. R., Israel, 
and Indonesia Libraries participating 
in these programs have recognized the 
value of a centralized cataloging effort 
and have provided funds to support 
such an effort at the Library of Con- 
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gress. A much broader approach to the 
concept of centralized cataloging is now 
under serious study by the Association 
of Research Libraries in collaboration 
with the Library of Congress..° In 
addition to formal library cataloging, 
many bibliographic surveys of particu- 
lar areas or particular subjects of non- 
Western interest have been undertaken 
by individual scholars and tnstitutions. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Financial support for libraries was 
mentioned at the beginning of this 
article as one of the problems faced by 
libraries. Although this is not a major 
matter for consideration in this article, 
some discussion is relevant in view of 
the obvious fact that libraries cannot 
develop and serve unless they receive 
adequate support. 

Funds for research libraries have 
been derived chiefly from the institu- 
tions of which they are a part— 
academic institutions, governmental or- 
ganizations, and so forth. In recent 
years, however, libraries—like their 
academic parents—have been recipients 
of increasing support from foundations 
and the federal government. This is 
particularly true in non-Western studies 
where reports show that libraries in 
some fifty-five centers have received 
allocations from the federal government 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. For the period 1959-1965, these 
allocations constitute 14 per cent of the 
total funds allocated for area studies 
in these centers and provide for both 
personnel and acquisitions costs. In 
dollar amounts, the support for libraries 
totals over $1,500,000 for the 1959— 

10U S$ Libary of Congress, Information 
Bulletin, Vol. 23, No 26 (June 29, 1964), 
p. 312. 
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1965 period, an amount which must 
be at least matched by the institutions." 
To these federal amounts could be 
added the costs of the P. L. 480 pro- 
grams which are reimbursed by only a 
token payment from the libraries. The 
funds received from foundations are also 
significant, although not as large as 
the federal contribution. 

Despite this support, the status of 
collections in United States libraries 
does not provide grounds for com- 
placency. Much more effort and sup- 
port are necessary to achieve adequacy 
in even current coverage of the library 
resources for non-Western areas. Some 
idea of the scale of support needed can 
be gained from the experience of the 
P. L. 480 program: during the first full 
fiscal year of operation (1962-1963) an 
appropriation of nearly $680,000 was 
provided to support activities in India, 
Pakistan, and the United Arab Re- 
public.*? Although these are countries 
with relatively active publishing, they 
are not unique. It is obvious that 
many millions of dollars would be needed 
annually to accomplish the same degree 
of coverage for other areas of the non- 
Western world. Research and academic 
libraries must work together more 
actively in a nationwide effort to meet 
the needs for research materials to 
undergird non-Western studies. Only a 
co-operative program, organized by both 
librarians and area studies groups and 
supported from many sources, can hope 
to accomplish this objective. 

11 Donald N. Bigelow and Lyman H. 
Legters NDEA Language and Area Centers: 
A Report on the First Five Years (Washing- 
ton, D.C: US. Office of Education, 1964), 
pp. 45-46, 127. 

1205S Library of Congress, Annual Report 
of the Librerian of Congress for the Fiscal 
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International Study at Home and Abroad 


By STEPHEN A. FREEMAN 


ABSTRACT: The creation of an international community of 
scholarship is a worthy but difficult task. It is obstructed 
by our ignorance of the universities abroad, our inability to 
communicate effectively with other peoples, and many mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of international education. It is 
frequently confused with exchange of persons and travel 
abroad. Study abroad may have differing objectives, and 
the programs will vary accordingly, but it should be genuine 
intellectual activity, carefully prepared, and integrated into 
the student’s entire academic career. Similarly, an area pro- 
gram should not be an isolated unit in the university. There 
should be close communication and co-ordination between the 
area specialists and the teachers of the disciplines, to their 
mutual advantage in their research, field experience, and 
teaching. We shall recruit graduate students better by break- 
ing down the barriers between the university, the college, the 
high school, and government service. For undergraduates, 
non-Western material must form an essential part of their basic 
liberal education. The need for competence in the area lan- 
guage depends on the level of study, but it is indispensable 
for real communication with a culture. International scholar- 
ship should be global in scope, representing well-integrated 
intellectual effort, and effective two-way communication. 
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IGHER education in the United 

States has not achieved an effec- 
tive degree of international communi- 
cation. It is strange and tragic that 
governments, military establishments, 
and commercial enterprises know their 
counterparts in other countries far 
better than do colleges and universities. 
There is no international agency or 
organization that has succeeded in 
creating an exchange of essential in- 
formation and mutual understanding 
among the scholars, administrators, and 
students of the world. While the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has 
helped, it is concerned with many other 
things. 

American educators are generally 
ignorant of the differing structures of 
the major universities of the world, 
their organization and procedures, the 
different philosophies on which their 
curricula are built, and especially the 
requirements and achievements which 
their diplomas and degrees represent. 
On matters of education, we simply are 
unable to communicate with our neigh- 
bors abroad, nor have we succeeded in 
integrating the knowledge we do have 
about our neighbors into our own 
system of higher education. 

The three reports, The University and 
World Affairs, The College and World 
Affairs, and Non-Western Studies in the 
Liberal Arts College, have made abun- 
dantly clear the need for new concepts 
and a new emphasis in education for 
this rapidly changing world. While it 
remains true that our most immediate 
heritage is from the West, and that we 
still have much to learn from it, our 
liberal arts curriculum can no longer 
ignore the culture of the non-Western 
world and the tremendous changes now 
taking place there. To meet their new 
responsibilities in today’s world, Amer- 
ican teachers and students alike need 
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to develop the global viewpoint, the 
realization that the life and culture of 
every people on earth influence us, that 
we share in them often without know- 
ing it, and that the study of them makes 
our own more meaningful Notwith- 
standing many challenging programs 
which have recently been developed, 
comparatively few American colleges 
have as yet succeeded in giving a 
genuinely global perspective to our 
Western-oriented curricula through the 
incorporation of significant non-Western 
materials. 


Stupy ABROAD 


The most dramatic response to the 
sense of need for a knowledge of foreign 
countries has been the extraordinary 
development of travel abroad by stu- 
dents. No one knows how many Amer- 
ican students go abroad each year, nor 
for exactly what purpose. Well over 
100,000 passports are issued each year 
to “students” Perhaps about 6,000 
of them are undergraduates enrolled in 
college-sponsored and supervised sum- 
mer-of-academic-year programs. En- 
gaged in a vast range of possible study 
or travel, the others are signed up by 
private, commercial, or religious agen- 
cies or are on their own ‘The chief 
fault in this development is that the 
visit abroad is likely to be an independ- 
ent unit, unrelated and probably irrele- 
vant to the regular college curriculum 
at home. The trip is neither properly 
prepared for in advance nor adequately 
utilized afterwards in the continuing 
program of study. 

A dangerous misconception, popularly 
accepted and repeated constantly by 
educators who should know the dif- 
ference, is that of equating the “ex- 
change of persons” with “international 
education”? As neither term is satis- 
factory or easy to define, both are easily 
abused. In the first place, in its cus- 
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tomary usage, “international education” 
unhappily confuses study abroad with 
formal international studies at home. 
In the second place, these same edu- 
cators do not define what is meant by 
“exchange.” Even without insisting 
upon a head-for-head interchange, many 
of them seem to believe that when 
thousands of United States students 
travel in Europe, and tens of thousands 
of students come to this country from 
Asia, this constitutes an “exchange ” 
And how do the United States Armed 
Forces overseas, the United States gov- 
ernment and diplomatic personnel, and 
the American missionaries fit into such 
a concept of exchange? 

More questionable still is the identi- 
fication of “exchange” with “education.” 
If we define education as the process 
of confronting an individual with a new 
experience, all travel is education, and 
travel agents are educators. Travel 
may be and usually is educative, even 
though some tourists return home more 
provincial than ever. Interesting experi- 
ments are being carried on for high 
school students by the American Field 
Service in an attempt to discover the 
optimum age for foreign travel. In 
theory, at least, the more impressionable 
a child is, the greater will be the impact 
of a visit abroad. There is no doubt 
that early travel will increase a young 
person’s curosity about the world out- 
side his own village and often his 
motivation to study related subjects or 
to shape his career in that direction. 
Yet there is certainly no guarantee that 
we shall increase international under- 
standing merely by shipping masses of 
people across oceans and boundaries. 
And there is no hope that it will make 
them educated. 

Unless it is permissible to include 
everything in human experience, we 
must define education as some kind of 
organized—-or formal—intellectual ef- 
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fort and exercise. Study abroad is not 
the same as “exchange of persons”; it 
is not tour-travel; it is not sailing the 
seas with shipboard orientation lectures 
around the pool and a welcome at the 
ports by “distinguished educators” and 
folk-dance groups. There are hundreds 
of so-called “study-tours” for both. 
summer and winter, widely advertised 
in the popular magazines, claiming 
sponsorship by some academic con- 
nection and implying that academic 
credit is “available.” In this maze, 
confusing the reputable with the dis- 
reputable and downright dishonest, the 
serious student, his parent, the college 
adviser, and the registrar are hopelessly 
lost. 

The problem of college credit is 
crucial for undergraduates. A few 
colleges permit study abroad, but only 
as an “extra” without credit. Princeton, 
for example, has instituted a “fifth- 
year” program whereby a properly pre- 
pared student may study abroad for a 
year, but without reference to credits 
and without disturbing his four years 
of work on the campus. However, the 
vast majority of students expect hours 
of credit, and would not enroll without 
the assurance of them. Many colleges 
appear to concur, but there are some 
excellent programs, like the Experiment 
in International Living, which refuse to 
concern themselves with college credit. 
Some accrediting associations are now 
stating that credit should not be per- 
mitted to travel per se and that it 
should be granted only for study in- 
volving an academic exercise based on 
the same criteria and standards as on 
the home campus.’ 

Among the multiplicity of endeavors 
to give an education to young Amer- 
icans in a foreign setting, there are 


1Cf. Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools, Standards for Coleges, Atlanta, 
Georgia, December 4, 1963, p. 21. 
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many variables as to objective, pro- 
cedure, and preparation. These result 
in an infinite number of possible models. 
No one type or pattern can be con- 
sidered standard or best.? Neverthe- 
less, “international education,” to be 
worthy of the name scholarship, must 
be defined as genuine intellectual activ- 
ity, with a clearly stated objective and 
appropriate procedure, adequately pre- 
pared in advance, and forming an 
integral part of a continuing effort. 


OBJECTIVES 


Valid objectives for study abroad 
may be summarily listed as (1) the 
humanizing, broadening, and socially 
maturing contact with a different 
culture; (2) intensive study of the lan- 
guage, literature, and culture of the host 
country; and (3) specialized work in 
the student’s major discipline. The 
constantly mentioned objective of inter- 
national understanding is not a realistic 
individual objective. It is a valid con- 
sideration for the national interest and 
a probable result of the achievement of 
objective (1) by thousands of young 
Americans. 

Upon the stated objective should 
depend the selection of the participant, 
the instruction to be arranged, and the 
timing of the study. If the chief objec- 
tive is the modest one of general edu- 
cation and cultural broadening, the re- 
quirements for admission can be liberal. 
Students “in good standing,” of good 
character and emotional stability, go 
abroad to attend courses specially ar- 
ranged for them as foreigners, either 
by home professors accompanying them 
or by nationals with appropriate experi- 
ence. Little or no preparation in the 
foreign language is required. Instruc- 
tion is usually given in English, with 

2 CF. Undergraduate Study Abroad (New 


York: Institute of International Education, 
1964). 
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more or less insistence upon the study 
of the foreign language. The student 
can go abroad at any time. - 

In general, this is the type of pro- 
gram offered by Brandeis University in 
Jerusalem, by the Great Lakes Colleges 
in Beirut, by the University of Cali- 
fornia in Tokyo, by Kalamazoo College 
in its Type II programs in Lebanon 
and Sierra Leone, and by Lewis and 
Clark College in Japan. Students are 
likely to be enthusiastic about such an 
experience, Realistically, the degree of 
actual communication between these 
“island” campuses and the local culture 
varies widely and may be very limited 
because the students lack the host 
language. 

Many foreign study programs in 
Europe resemble these, as do most of 
the summer study-travel programs so 
widely advertised. The theory is that 
a foreign experience is good for anyone. 
We do not disagree, but we question 
chiefly the proportion of actual intel- 
lectual effort. Perhaps it would be 
better to stress how much more these 
same students would accomplish if they 
were better prepared and if more com- 
petence in the language were insisted 
upon. It would seem self-evident that 
the greater a student’s ability to under- 
stand and communicate with other 
people, the more fruitful will be his 
cultural, social, and intellectual contact 
with them. 

If, in the second place, the chief 
objective is the study of the language, 
literature, and culture of the host coun- 
try, admission requirements must be 
more stringent. High academic stand- 
ing, high dependability and moral 
balance, and considerable competence 
in the host language, both spoken and 
written, are requisite. The standard 
“Junior year abroad” is the prototype, 
but the enrollment may also include 
sophomores, seniors and graduate stu- 
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dents. Foreign universities are gradu- 
ate schools, and United States under- 
graduates are usually disappointed to 
find that, although they may be enrolled 
at a university, much of their instruc- 
tion is specially arranged. Highly 
trained language or area majors may 
be able to follow successfully some of 
the regular university lectures. Many 
of these programs arrange special inten- 
sive work in the host language before 
and during the period abroad. Real 
communication then becomes possible, 
and planned activities include much 
contact with the life and culture of the 
country. 

Examples of such programs are the 
Stanford University Center in Tokyo, 
the Inter-University Program admin- 
istered by Stanford at ‘Taipei, the 
Princeton University year in Shimlan, 
Lebanon, and the Hebrew Colleges’ 
Junior Year in Israel. In addition, 
there are the University of Wisconsin 
Year in India and the Earlham-Antioch 
project in Tokyo, although these, per- 
haps, involve less language preparation. 
There are also several junior-year type 


programs in Latin America, chiefly in’ 


Mexico and Central America: New 
York University at Sao Paulo, Fordham 
in Santiago, the University of Kansas 
in Costa Rica, the Great Lakes Colleges 
and Rollins in Bogota, and Indiana Uni- 
versity and Dartmouth in Lima. In 
operation they are very similar to their 
counterparts in Western Europe. 

If the objective is specialized work 
in the student’s major subject, the 
selection process must be done with 
great care. He must have preparation 
in his subject adequate to do graduate 
level work; he must have a fluent com- 
mand of the host language; and he must 
have the character and maturity ne- 
cessary to work independently in a 
totally different academic environment. 
He must be thoroughly briefed and 
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prepared in advance by an adviser who 
is himself familiar with all the prob- 
lems that be will meet in the host 
country. The average United States 
undergraduate should be told categori- 
cally that it is totally unwise and even 
dangerous to go alone to a non-Western 
country to try to work out a profitable 
study program of his own. His lack of 
fluency in the language, the basic dif- 
ferences in the educational system, the 
need for social guidance, the problems 
of food and housing—all these will 
combine to frustrate him. A project 
of this sort should be undertaken only 
by graduate students exceptionally well 
prepared under expert guidance. 

Study abroad is often mistakenly 
treated as an interlude, an extra, an 
addition or supplement made in re- 
sponse to the need for a global outlook. 
On the contrary, American education 
must henceforth treat it as an integral 
though not essential part of a changed 
perspective in education. Not all teach- 
ers and students in the United States 
will need to or should study abroad; 
that will depend on their academic 
interests and their career aims. But 
for those who should, study abroad 
must be genuine intellectual activity, 
and must be integrated into their entire 
academic career. This means that 
there should be carefully related prepa- 
ration in advance and that after their 
return their program should be so 
planned as to create a continuing experi- 
ence. Foreign study is not complete 
until the student is back on the home 
campus and realizing, both for himself 
and the college, the full profit of his en- 
larged store of knowledge and wisdom. 
This requires imaginative and system- 
atic planning. It is tragic when the 
student feels he is going back again 
into an old pattern after an unrelated 
interruption. His perspective and re- 
actions should be different. Through 
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his contributions, and with the encour- 
agement of a teacher who shares the 
global perspective, the entire college will 
be enriched and stimulated, both in 
academic and extracurricular activities. 


AREA PROGRAMS 


The concept of the interrelation and 
integration of knowledge is really the 
key to the whole problem of interna- 
tional scholarship today, particularly 
as it concerns the non-Western world. 
Originally the problems did not exist 
regarding the Western world because 
our learning had its origins there. But 
our academic knowledge of the non- 
West has been developed largely through 
specialists with a very high degree of 
competence in a limited area. ‘They 
have been assisted, in the national 
interest, by grants from foundations 
and contracts with the federal govern- 
ment. As our sense of need grew, the 
concept of the area program staffed by 
experts seemed to be the answer. The 
programs have been highly successful in 
expanding and deepening our informa- 
tion on the non-West. They must 
continue, both for their research and 
for the technical training of new genera- 
tions of experts in the ever more highly 
subdivided specializations. Unlimited 
and largely unforeseeable is the need for 
non-Western specialists by the many 
agencies of government; by the armed 
forces, the diplomatic corps, and the 
Agency for International Development 
(AID); and by foreign governments 
through direct contract. They should 
receive strong support from the univer- 
sities and from the outside, just as the 
medical schools and law schools are 
supported. 

It is becoming apparent, however, 
that area courses alone are not the 
answer to the over-all need of Amer- 
ican higher education for a comprehen- 
sion of the non-Western world. ‘The 
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average undergraduate does not have 
sufficient background in the necessary 
disciplines to make a success of highly 
specialized area programs. Probably 
the wisest basis for the undergraduate 
curriculum is provided by the several 
disciplines. The proper procedure is, 
therefore, to incorporate non-Western 
materials into the same sequence of 
instruction which previously used only 
Western materials and sources. Some- 
times this is well done by including 
a semester course on non-Western his- 
tory or philosophy or literature in the 
required curriculum; oftener, by re- 
orienting the point of view and adding 
a new interest in an old course.’ 
Professor George E. Taylor states the 
situation clearly: 


We have entered on a new phase of area 
studies .. It is the task now to see to 
it that the research continues on an 
interdisciplinary as well as disciplinary 
basis, that there is fruitful communication 
between area specialists and so-called non- 
specialists (actually Western area special- 
ists), that the full implications of the 
study of the non-Western world are worked 
out on every level of education, and that 
we take full advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities for international intellectual co- 
operation that area programs have helped 
to make possible.* 


THE TEACHER 


We are faced, therefore, with the task 
of communication and integration on 
many levels in order to create a global 
community of scholarship. The first 
level comprises the teachers in our 
colleges and universities. All are mem- 
bers of a discipline and have roots in it. 


8 Cf. Non-Western Studies in the Liberal 
Arts Cotlege (Washington, D C.: Association 
of American Colleges, 1964), especially chap. 
lv. 

4 George E. Taylor, Comments on Robert 
F. Byrnes, “American Training Programs on 
Russia,” Slavic Review, Vol XXI, No. 3 
(September 1962), p. 499. 
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Some, however, have specialized in a 
certain foreign geographical area, often 
non-Western, and are termed “area 
specialists.” They are found at all 
levels, but more often in the graduate 
schools and the universities. The great 
majority of classroom teachers in col- 
leges have not focused their research 
on a specific geographical area, or they 
have been primarily concerned with 
the United States and Western Europe. 
Both groups are classroom teachers, 
and both do research, but there is an 
increasing and unfortunate tendency in 
our universities to separate them and to 
make of the former “area researchers,” 
leaving the liberal education of the 
student to the latter. Both may, on 
occasion, become practitioners in the 
employ of the United States govern- 
ment or a foreign government, and 
should be encouraged by administrators 
to feel a responsibility in this direction. 
Both face dangers: the specialist, that 
he will refine himself out of the 
academic market—as already seems 
happening for the Middle East area; 
the teacher, that he will lose contact 
with the full breadth of his discipline 
by interesting himself overmuch in a 
foreign area A sympathetic attitude 
on the part of the administration, better 
procedures for the mutual sharing of 
new knowledge, and the realization that 
the entire international program in each 
institution must be a coherent whole 
will diminish these dangers. It is good 
for an area specialist to teach a sopho- 
more course occasionally; the teacher 
of economics should not be penalized 
for accepting an occasional mission to 
Southeast Asia. Both will perform their 
usual assignments more effectively." 

On the other hand, there is an 
amazing heterogeneity in the kinds of 

3 The College and World Affairs (New 


York: Education and World Affairs, 1964), 
p 15. 
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activities that are lumped under the 
term “international scholarship.” Field 
experience is indispensable for both 
specialist and teacher, but grants for 
highly specialized research overseas, of 
which few people are competent to judge 
the validity, seem like luxury junkets 
to the classroom teacher. International 
conferences make stimulating conversa- 
tion, but dull reports, and the partici- 
pants often return home convinced that 
their own way is the best. Educational 
or socioeconomic assistance programs 
under AID contract set out with high 
hopes, but often founder on the dilemma 
of imposing United States patterns 
and techniques or of waiting in vain 
for effective co-operation from their 
counterparts in the host country. Col- 
laboration with foreign scholars on 
research projects can be immensely 
valuable, but good collaborators are 
very difficult to find The direct ex- 
change of professors in teaching assign- 
ments is often the simplest to arrange, 
it may be rich in cross-fertilization or 
it may become real frustration. The 
lesson in all this is that there should 
be far greater co-operation and official 
co-ordination in the bestowing of grants 
and exchange professorships, and in the 
“feedback” or communication of the 
resultant knowledge to all concerned, 
both to the area programs and to the 
disciplines. The new Overseas Educa- 
tional Service is a step in that direction. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


The second level comprises young 
graduate students and doctoral candi- 
dates. At this point, they are making 
the delicate decision whether they will 
be teachers or specialists or practi- 
tioners. Actually, the decision should 
not have to be made. As Professor 


6 See Non-Western Studies in the Liberal 
Arts College,” op. cit, p. 491. 
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Robert Byrnes says so well, we must 
select and train ‘“triple-threaters,” 
rather than create separate classes of 
the qualified. We must break down 
the barriers that separate the university, 
the college, the high school, and the 
government workers. We must ensure 
that opportunities for growth and 
research are available to all. Very few 
opportunities exist for academic special- 
ists to team up with their graduate 
students on area research projects. 
Fulbright opportunities for graduate 
students in non-Western areas are ex- 
tremely limited, and it is also true that 
a graduate student in a discipline hesi- 
tates to take a Fulbright grant, or a 
Peace Corps or AID assignment in a 
non-Western area, for fear of cutting 
himself off from the main stream. 

A real gap needs to be bridged. 
While fellowship aid exists for a gradu- 
ate student who is specializing in an 
area to study at an appropriate lan- 
guage and area center, little help is 
available to him to continue a minor in 
a related discipline. There is fellow- 
ship aid for a graduate student major- 
ing in a discipline, but few opportunities 
for him to develop special competence 
in a foreign area. We do not now en- 
courage graduate students in the liberal 
tradition. 


THE UNDERGRADUATE 


The third level is the undergraduate 
college. This is not the time for spe- 
cilalization. It is, however, the impor- 
tant moment when student interest is 
kindled in the non-Western world and 
motivation created to go on for special- 
ized studies in graduate school. Since 
the college cannot afford, nor the under- 
graduate consume, a large choice of 
detailed courses on individual foreign 
areas, there are two solutions for the 
liberal education of the undergraduate’ 
(1) to offer a few well-organized op- 
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tional courses on a single non-Western 
area—it does not matter too much 
which one, provided it serves to give 
the student insight into a significant 
culture very different from his own—or 
(2) to see to it that certain professors 
in each discipline become equipped by 
study and field experience in a non- 
Western area and thus create a new 
point of reference in their discipline 
courses. Professor Hurewitz’s report 
on Middle East studies is informative 
in this connection.’ In either case, the 
essential task at this level is that of 
integrating the non-Western material 
into a regular curriculum and thus 
into the basic liberal education of the 
student. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The question of the importance of 
competence in the foreign language 
would seem to find its answer quite 
simply in the above discussion. For 
the purposes of general education, the 
undergraduate can surely derive much 
profit from non-Western study without 
knowing the language. Yet, if there 
is even a chance that he wishes to do 
graduate work in a non-Western area, 
he is well advised to begin the study 
as soon as possible, as time spent on 
language before doing graduate work 
is time saved in order to fulfill the 
disciplinary demands that will be made 
later. Because a large proportion of 
the next generation of undergraduates 
will have begun a Western language in 
the seventh grade and will have reached 
considerable fluency before college and 
because of the rapid progress in the 
techniques of intensive oral instruction, 
it will soon be entirely possible for an 
undergraduate to acquire some com- 


TJ. C Hurewitz, “Undergraduate Foreign 
Area Studies. The Case of the Middle East,” 
ACLS Newsletter, Vol XV, No 4 (April 
1964), pp 1-15. 
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petence in the use of Arabic or Chinese 
or Japanese in college, if not before, and 
he should be encouraged to do so. 

For the graduate student specializing 
in an area or the teacher seeking to add 
an area interest and, above all, for the 
area specialist, a command of the rele- 
vant language is indispensable. Indeed, 
the language is a major expression of 
the culture, and the study of the lan- 
guage is a vital first step towards its 
comprehension. Field experience would 
lose most of its meaning without 
the possibility of direct communication. 
From the practical point of view, 
English is no longer sufficient. Schol- 
arly material in non-Western fields is 
rarely translated; reviews are scarce 
and inadequate. Two-thirds of the 
books now being acquired by the Har- 
vard University Library are in foreign 
languages. 

The creation of an international com- 
munity of scholarship is a noble task. 
We believe in the interdependence of 
all knowledge and its integration in all 
disciplines. We agree that international 
intellectual co-operation is desirable. A 
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great deal has already been accom- 
plished. Yet there is still much myth 
in our concept, and much of our activity 
is a delusion. International scholarship 
should be global in scope, but the pro- 
portion of non-Western ideas and ma- 
terials in our undergraduate liberal arts 
curricula is as yet minimal. Overseas 
study should be made a solid intellectual 
effort, carefully planned, equal in its 
demands, and subject to the same stand- 
ards and criteria as those which are 
applied to honest education at home. 
Unfortunately, since the term “‘interna- 
tional education” continues to be used 
so loosely, it now embraces all sorts of 
tourism, exchange of persons, social 
activity, and adventure abroad—all with 
academic trimmings. “International 
education”—if it is to become a mean- 
ingful term—must be based on effective 
two-way communication both at home 
and abroad while becoming a natural 
part of what we mean by formal 
academic training. But we have much 
to learn. Few of us have mastered the 
languages of our neighbors, and the 
barriers are still up in our universities. 


"SUPPLEMENT 


Some Recent Trends in Stratification 
Theory and Research 


By RAayMOND J. MURPHY 


HE study of social stratification— 

the phenomenon of ranked positions 

and aggregates in society—has a long 
and honorable history in sociology. The 
celebrated “greats” in the field have 
dealt in various ways with the character- 
istics and consequences of classes and the 
division of labor: Marx, Weber, Durk- 
heim, and Pareto each gave stratification 
a central place in accounting for the de- 
velopment and transformation of society. 
Such interests can, of course, be traced 
back to the speculations of the classic 
philosophers, Plato and Aristotle; how- 
ever, most scholars consider that the 
events in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries centering about the 
French and American revolutions mark 
the beginnings of contemporary interest 
in the role of stratification in promoting 
order or change in social organization.” 
American sociology had its beginnings in 
1 For a brief discussion of the development 
of European interest in stratification see 
Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset 
{eds.), Class, Status and Power (Glencoe, 
HL: Free Press, 1953), especially pp. 7-18. 
Another useful source for gaining some under- 
Standing of the social and political context 
in which sociology developed may be found 
in Leon Bramson, The Political Context of 


Sociology (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1961). 


the latter part of the nineteenth century 
and first decade of the twentieth—a pe- 
riod also marked by rapid change center- 
ing in the growth of cities, the influx of 
immigrants, the rise of the factory sys- 
tem, and the gradual decline in import- 
ance of the small businessman. Such 
conditions—plus the influence of Euro- 
pean social theorists—compelled an in- 
terest in problems of stratification, and 
as Professor Page has shown, each of 
the major “founding fathers” of Amer- 
ican sociology gave emphasis to this 
dimension of social life.” Such interest 
has not waned, and the period of the 
1920’s and 1930’s witnessed a number 
of major attempts empirically to study 
the stratification patterns in American 
communities and the implications of 
such patterns for American democratic 
institutions.2 As Gordon notes: 


2 Charles H. Page, Class and American 
Sociology: From Ward to Ross (New York. 
Dial Press, 1940) See also Bramson, op. cit. 
pp. 73-95; and Roscoe C. Hinkle and Gisela 
J. Hinkle, The Development of Modern 
Sociology (New York: Doubleday, 1954). 

3 An excellent summary and evaluation of 
American stratification theory and research for 
the period from the 1920’s through the 1950’s 
may be found in Milton M. Gordon, Social 
Class in American Sociology (Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1958). 
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The decade of the forties, even with the 
interruption of non-military research 
brought on by World War II, witnessed a 
continuation and acceleration of the up- 
ward trend in the quantity of research and 
theory with a class orientation, and the 
first half of the decade of the fifties has 
seen the torrent become a veritable flood.* 


This “flood” shows no sign of ebbing. 
Harold W. Pfautz, writing in 1953, com- 
piled a bibliography of 333 items deal- 
ing with stratification for the period of 
1945 to 1952 and concluded that this 
was incomplete.” Bernard Barber esti- 
mates that perhaps a hundred articles 
and books a year currently appear in 
this area of sociology. It is thus ap- 
parent that we are dealing with a major 
substantive area in American sociology. 

The purpose of the present paper is 
to present a survey of the intellectual 
and substantive trends in the field of 
stratification over the past five years. 
Accordingly, we have chosen to include 
published material from January 1959 
to December 1963. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to indicate that our selection 
is incomplete. One of the trends we 
have grown accustomed to in sociology 
over the past decade is the increasing 
specialization within broad fields such as 
stratification. It is not uncommon these 
days to find people concentrating their 
expertise, for example, on the internal 
stratification patterns of the bureaucracy 
or on the role of socioeconomic char- 
acteristics in the selection of community 
decision-makers. Both for this reason, 
and for the troublesome, but hopefully 
understandable fact that no one person 
has truthfully read “all there is to know” 
about the topic, our selection will rep- 


4 Ibid., p. 10. 

5 Harold W Pfautz, “The Current Litera- 
ture on Social Stratification: Critique and 
Bibliography,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 58 (January 1953), pp. 391-418. 

6 Bernard Barber, Social Stratification (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1957), p. vii. 
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resent personal awareness and subjec- 
tive preference. Others with differing 
commitments may well find more sig- 
nificant trends to report—so be it. 
Pressures of space and time have limited 
our discussion almost exclusively to 
sociological contributions to the topic, 
although stratification has been an area 
of active intellectual work in anthro- 
pology, economics, political science and 
psychology for many years. 

One more caution seems in order be- 
fore we begin to examine the field and 
its trends in the past five years. This 
is the obvious, but important point 
that many if not all of the trends in 
stratification theory and research reflect 
developments in the parent discipline of 
sociology. Any hope to account for 
trends must take this into consideration. 
Internal and external pressures on the 
discipline of sociology will be found 
reflected in the substantive efforts of 
its practitioners. Related to this point 
is another, equally obvious, that the 
trends we note did not begin on New 
Year’s day, 1959 and will not be dis- 
sipated for a number of years to come.’ 
We are speaking, then, of broad ‘“‘sec- 
ular” trends in a discipline and looking 
for a relatively short time span to detect 


T For the reader interested in developments 
in stratification research and : bibliographic 
documentation for the perlods immediately 
preceding our time interval the Gordon book 
cited above, plus the following sources, will 
be useful: Suzanne Keller, “Sociology of Social 
Stratification, 1945-55,” in Hans L. Zetterberg 
(ed.), Sociology in the United States of Amer- 
ica (Paris: UNESCO, 1956), pp. 114-119; 
Roscoe C Hinkle and Alvin Boskoff, “Social 
Stratification in Perspective,” in Howard 
Becker and Alvin Boskoff (eds.), Modern 
Sociological Theory (New York: Dryden 
Press, 1957), pp. 368-395; R. W. Mack, L. 
Freeman, and S. Yellin, Soctal Mobility: 
Thirty Years of Research and Theory (Syra- 
cuse, N Y Syracuse University Press, 1957); 
and D. G. Macrae, “Social Stratification: A 
Trend Report and Bibliography,” Current 
Sociology, Vol. TI, 1953-54. 
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and project such developments. Any 
good economist will warn us that such 
procedures are risky or ridiculous! 

We will first summarize what appear 
to be the major trends to be discerned in 
the stratification literature as a whole, 
discuss each briefly, and then look at 
more specific contributions and issues 
in a number of the more specialized 
areas of stratification research. We will 
conclude with certain speculations as 
to the significance of these trends and 
possible future developments in the area 
of stratification. 


BROAD TRENDS IN RESEARCH 


Over the years, the critics of sociology 
in general, and of stratification studies 
in particular, have repeatedly com- 
plained that American attempts have 
been parochial and ethnocentric, are 
historically shallow and essentially 
static, and reveal a preoccupation with 
technique and scientism at the expense 
of concern for important issues facing 
“the real world.” Whatever the merit 
in such charges, the broad trends to be 
discussed below indicate quite an op- 
posite development in the field of strati- 
fication. Our reading of the literature 
over the past half-decade suggests that 
the major trends involve (1) greater 
use of the comparative method, (2) a 
growing utilization of historical ma- 
terials, and (3) deepening interest in 
“social problems” and political issues. 
Let us consider each of these trends in 
somewhat more detail. 


Use of comparative method 


Perhaps the most obvious—and the 
most significant—development in recent 
American stratification research is the 
increasing number of studies utilizing 
data obtained from societies other 
than the United States. In almost all 
of the subareas of interest in stratifica- 
tion—child-rearing practices, socializa- 
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tion studies, occupational prestige anal- 
ysis, class consciousness, community 
power structure, political participation, 
and the like, one finds a number of 
studies reporting on behavior in non- 
American localities. Often a compari- 
son is made directly with comparable 
American data, and in each case some 
attempt is made to assess findings with 
previously reported assumptions or con- 
clusions derived from the American ex- 
perience. The concern seems to be more 
than simply adding “exotic” examples 
to one’s list of illustrations of social 
process. It is primarily an attempt to 
“test out” the assumptions, techniques, 
and substantive conclusions reached as 
the result of many years of surveying 
the American scene and, hopefully, to 
add to our understanding of the empir- 
ical limits of our theories and at the 
same time gain a more accurate picture 
of the ways in which the United States 
may be unique as well as “typical” of 
modern industrial societies. For those 
interested in the processual elements in 
the development of stratification sys- 
tems and the significance of class struc- 
ture for industrialization, the compara- 
tive analysis of large-scale industrial 
nations with “modernizing” underde- 
veloped countries is especially useful. 
Tumin and Feldman, for example, have 
analyzed the directions of change in 
Puerto Rico.’ Utilizing a representative 
sample of 1,000 heads of households, they 
have studied the relationships of objec- 
tive stratification position and mobility 
to attitudes about the opportunities in 
the society, morale, and subjective per- 
ceptions people have about their posi- 
tions—all in the attempt to discover the 
influence of stratification on “readiness 
for change” in the society. For a some- 
what related purpose, Lagos has de- 


8 Melvin M, Tumin with Amold S, Feld- - 


man, Social Class and Social Change in Puerto 
Rico (Princeton, N.J . Princeton University 
Press, 1961). 
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veloped a conceptual scheme to analyze 
the international relations of under- 
developed countries.” This attempt is 
predicated on the assumption that such 
relations must be viewed “as systems of 
action oriented to enbance the real 
status of the nation in a stratified world, 
dominated by the values of wealth, 
power and prestige.” Accordingly, the 
author utilizes these three Weberian 
dimensions of stratification to determine 
the “status-set” of underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

It should be emphasized that this 
trend toward the utilization of cross- 
national data in stratification research is 
not limited to the accumulation of 
original data by the investigator. The 
imaginative use of public-opinion poll 
data, government reports, and field, in- 
formation provides the basis for a num- 
ber of comparative studies, especially 
those concerned with industrial nations. 
Inkeles, for example, has examined the 
attitudes, values, and perceptions of 
working people in a number of contem- 
porary societies and found that the 
ordering of responses is remarkably 
similar, following the status hierarchy of 
occupation, income, and education.’ 
This cross-national consistency leads 
him to conclude that “the standard 
institutional environments of modern 
society induce standard patterns of re- 
sponse, despite the countervailing ran- 
domizing effects of persisting traditional 

9 Gustavo Lagos, International Stratification 
and Underdeveloped Countries (Chapel Hull, 
N.C.. University of North Carolina Press, 
1963) 

10 Alex Inkeles, “Industrial Man: The Rela- 
tion of Status to Experience, Perception, and 
Value,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol 
66 (July 1960), pp. 1-31. See also Seymour 
Martin Lipset, “Elections: The Expression of 
the Democratic Class Struggle,” in Seymour 
M Lipset, Political Man (New York: Double- 
day, 1960), pp 220-261, for a similar example 
of a comparative analysis of the role of strati- 
fication in shaping opinions and behavior in 
industrial nations. 
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patterns of culture.” Studies such as 
this indicate the potential usefulness of 
comparative analysis for determining 
the extent to which structural features 
of societies may induce similar psy- 
chological responses and motivational 
pressures. A number of further ex- 
amples of the use of comparative 
method will be found in our discussion 
of subfields of stratification research 
below. 


Use of historical materials 


A second major trend which seems to 
be developing among sociological stu- 
dents of stratification is the attempt to 
look at the historical roots of contem- 
porary status structures. It is a valid 
observation that, in the past, American 
studies have tended to emphasize de- 
scriptions of stratification patterns 
found in the contemporary society with 
little or no emphasis on the ways in 
which such patterns developed or were 
modified over time. Unlike the Euro- 
pean origins—in the work of such figures 
as Marx and Weber—from which much 
of the stimulus for stratification studies 
developed, American researchers have 
generally ignored the historical dimen- 
sion in favor of perfecting techniques 
for the measurement and empirical 
description of stratification phenomena. 
This has prevented them from examin- 
ing the historical specificity of much of 
what has been observed and quantified 
The work of the Lynds—and more 
recently that of Muills—has indicated 
the advantages of assuming an historical 
orientation, but until récently, few 
sociologists seem to have had the train- 
ing or the concern for a diachronic 
analysis. A review of the literature 


11 Robert S and Helen M Lynd, Middle- 
town (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929) and 
Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown 
in Transition (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1937) remain excellent examples of a balanced 
concern for the study of contemporary social 
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over the past five years seems to suggest 
that the situation is changing. Bendix, 
for example, has begun an extensive his- 
torical analysis of the transformation of 
Western European societies from the 
period of the eighteenth century up to 
the present, paying special attention to 
the role of the lower classes in political 
participation.’? Bendix hypothesizes that 
lower-class protest “may progress from 
a demand for full citizenship within the 
prevailing political community to a de- 
mand for a change of this community 
in order to make full citizenship pos- 
sible.” Unlike Marx, Bendix stresses 
alienation from the political community 


phenomena in the context of development and 
change C Wright Mills, Waite Collar (New 
York Oxford University Press, 1951) and 
The Power Elte (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956) reflect a similar attempt 
on a national scale. These studies perhaps 
best represent the use of a Weberian frame- 
woik in an attempt to account for changing 
dimensions of stratification over time The 
polemical nature, especially of the latter book, 
somewhat interferes with Mads’ attempts, 
however. For an example of a parallel at- 
tempt to study the English middle-classes in 
a Weberian-historical framework, see David 
Lockwood, The Blackcoated Worker (London 
George Allen and Unwin, 1958). 

12See Reinhard Bendix, “Social Stratifica- 
tion and the Political Community,” European 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 1 (1960), pp 3-31, 
and Reinhard Bendix, “The Lower Classes 
and the ‘Democratic Revolution, ” Industrial 
Relations, Vol 1 (October 1961), pp. 91-116 
For a position challenging the notion that 
early industrialization produced alienation and 
disaffection among the lower classes during 
this period of European history, see Herbert 
Blumer, “Early Industrialization and the 
Laboring Class,” The Sociological Quarterly, 
Vol. 1 (January 1960), pp 5-14. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive attempt to utilize histori- 
cal and comparative materials for the analysis 
of contemporary society is that of Seymour 
Martin Lipset in his The First New Nation 
The United States ın Historical and Compara- 
tive Perspecisve (New York’ Basic Books, 
1963). Especially 1mportant for our purposes 
is Lipset’s treatment of the role of equahtarian 
and status values in the development of a 
democratic political system. 
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rather than the lack of “creative satis- 
factions” as the basis for lower-class 
unrest. Accordingly, Bendix postulates 
that a revolutionary crisis exists at the 
beginning rather than the end of capi- 
talist development. Such a position 
owes considerable debt to the writings 
of Tocqueville, an author who seems to 
be enjoying a rebirth among his- 
torically minded stratification theorists 
of a nonradical bent. Bendix justifies 
his concern for re-examining historical 
process In a way which further em- 
phasizes contemporary concern among 
American sociologists for the necessity 
of comparative analysis and the uses 
of history in this venture: “By rethink- 
ing the categories familiar to us in view 
of the transformation and diversity of 
Western experience ... (we) may aid 
our understanding of the developing 
areas of the non-Western world.” 
Another manifestation of this grow- 
ing interest in the historical aspect of 
stratification is represented in the work 
of historians who have concerned them- 
selves with sociological problems, and 
who have used sociological techniques in 
their analysis. One such example is the 
study by K. S. Inglis of the attitudes of 
the major religious denominations in 
Victorian England toward working-class 
religious participation and social re- 
form.’® This study also presents evi- 
dence on the mobility functions of the 
established churches of the time. An- 
other, is the investigation by B. B. Misra 
into the development of the middle class 
in India and the influence of the British 
rule in the transformation of India’s 
stratification system.** Finally, one 
should mention the interesting material 


18K. S. Inglis, Churches and the Working 
Classes in Victorian England (London. Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1963) 

14 B, B. Misra, The Indian Middle Classes: 
Ther Growth m Modern Times (New York, 
London, and Bombay. Oxford University 
Press, 1961). 
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collected by Ginzberg and Berman, rep- 
resenting “a history through autobi- 
ographies” of American workers from 
the turn of the century to the period 
following World War II.'® ‘This study, 
a product of the Conservation of Human 
Resources Project at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is representative of the wealth 
of data potentially available to the 
stratification specialist. Further ex- 
amples of this concern for historical 
depth in stratification research will be 
found in the discussion of substantive 
problems below. 


Problems and ideology 


The last major trend which seems to 
cut across a number of recent stratifica- 
tion studies is the most difficult to de- 
scribe in short space. It must be viewed 
as a part of a process of change and 
re-evaluation taking place in the field 
of sociology as a whole. One aspect of 
this change seems to be a greater em- 
phasis on the study of serious, poten- 
tially or actually, disorganizing forces 
in social life along with, an assessment 
of the adequacy of present institutional 
arrangements for coping with or resolv- 
ing such problems. It should be remem- 
bered that American sociology began 
during a time of reform agitation, and 
its early practitioners played an active 
role in furthering melioristic causes. 
The study of social problems has al- 
ways been a part of the discipline. What 
we refer to here, however, is a more 
general and pervasive interest on the 
part of sociologists in the problems area, 
out of both moralistic interest and in- 
tellectual concern. Problems of automa- 
tion, racial unrest, nuclear destruction, 
crime and delinquency, political extrem- 
ism, and mental illness, are today being 
investigated by sociologists who have no 
such institutional designations as “crim- 

18 Eli Ginzberg and Hyman Berman, The 


American Woiker in the Twentieth Century 
(New Yoik: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963). 
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inologist” or “race relations specialist.” 
The distinction between “pure” and 
“applied” research seems to have less 
meaning today than it has ever had. At 
least two factors seem to be responsible 
for this renewed and enhanced interest 
in the problematics of contemporary 
life. One represents a general concern 
among most intellectually oriented 
people with the world situation and the 
question of the survival of organized 
social life as we know it-—~or desire it. 
The other reflects the fact that, as 
sociology has “come of age” as an intel- 
lectual discipline, it has been called 
upon to offer advice and assistance in 
the solution of pressing national and 
international problems. The problem of 
creating and maintaining a ‘“‘value-free” 
sociology, stressed in the writings of 
some of the more positivistically oriented 
writers in the 1940’s, has given way to 
facing up to the responsibilities of di- 
recting and applying research to the 
significant unresolved issues of the con- 
temporary social scene. It is in this light, 
perhaps, that the growing interest in the 
topic of ideology may be interpreted. 
Sociologists have begun systematically 
to analyze the role of ideology in the 
maintenance of social order, the rise and 
decline of ideological movements, and 
the “objective determinants” of action 
as they relate to the ideological justif- 
cations of leaders and spokesmen for 
causes. At the same time, some soci- 
ologists have examined the ideology of 
their discipline in an effort to clarify its 
role in contemporary social and political 
life.*® 


16 For discussions of the changing nature 
and role of sociology and various reactions to 
it see: Marvin Bressler, “Some Selected Aspects 
of American Sociology, September 1959 to 
December 1960,” The Annals, Vol 337 (Sep- 
tember 1961), pp 146-159, Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Neil Smelser, “Change and Con- 
trovelsy in Recent American Sociology,” 
British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 12 (March 
1961), pp 41-51, Robert K Merton, Leonard 
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This substantive interest in social 
problems has entered into stratification 
research in several ways. First, con- 
siderable attention is being paid to the 
role of social class, status-striving, mo- 
bility, and changes in the occupational 
structure on the creation or perpetua- 
tion of such problems as delinquency 
and crime, mental illness, and political 
extremism.’’ Second, a greater focus 
seems to be placed on groups especially 
disprivileged by the stratification proc- 
ess—for example, the lower class, the 
working class, and ethnic and racial 
minorities..* Third, at the level of 


Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. (eds), 
Sociology Today (New York: Basic Books, 
1959); Irving Louis Horowitz (ed), The New 
Sociology (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964); Talcott Parsons, “Some Prob- 
lems Confronting Sociology as a Profession,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 24 (Au- 
gust 1959), pp. 547-559; and Maurice Stein 
and Arthur Vidich (eds.}, Socrology on Trial 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. Prentice-Hall, 1963). 
Examples of sociological concern with ideology 
may be found in Daniel Bell, The End of 
Ideology (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1960); Norman Birnbaum, “The Sociological 
Study of Ideology (1940-60), A Trend Report 
and Bibliography,” Current Sociology, Vol. 9 
(1960), pp. 91-172; and Donald Macrae, 
Ideology and Society (New York: Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1962). 

17 For examples of the use of stratification 
variables in the treatment of such socal 
problems see: Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical 
Right (New York: Doubleday, 1963); Albert 
J. Reiss, Jr. and Albert Lewis Rhodes, “The 
Distribution of Juvenile Delinquency in the 
Social Class Structure,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol 26 (October 1961), pp 720-732; 
Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts, 
Family and Class Dynamics in Mental IUness 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1959); and 
Thomas H. Patten, Jr, “Social Class and the 
‘Old Soldier,” Social Problems, Vol. 8 
(Winter 1961-1962), pp. 263-271. The large 
number of articles In the journal Social 
Problems utilizing stratification data and 
interpretations testify to the significance of 
this trend. Further examples will be found 
throughout the rest of this paper. 

18 Documentation of this point will be pro- 
vided in our discussion of “working class sub- 
cultures” below. Our review of the literature 
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theory there seems to be emerging a 
tendency to stress the importance of 
conflict and coercion as mechanisms of 
social control and to question the con- 
sensual assumptions held by a number 
of theorists.*° This latter position, of 
course, fits into a traditional concern 
of stratification theorists with problems 
of power, differential life-chances, and 
alienation. | 

These three major trends—the grow- 
ing interest and use of comparative 
methods, the greater utilization of his- 
torical materials, and the renewed con- 
cern for the analysis of social problems 
—constitute, in our judgment, the most 
significant developments in the general 
field of social stratification. Within 
the various specialized areas of strati- 
fication other issues and substantive 
trends are to be noted. It is to a 
summary of these more specific develop- 
ments that the next section of this paper 
will be devoted. 


over the past five years supports the opinion 
of S. M. Miller that “in the fifties a con- 
siderable amount of research and analysis 
went into the depiction of the variety of pat- 
terns among the middle and upper classes; 
the sixties are likely to be marked by detailed 
study of those at the bottom of the social 
class ladder.” S. M. Miller, Review of The 
Urban Villagers, by Herbert P. Gans, Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (June 
1963), p. 476. ` 

19 Among stratification theorists a lead- 
ing spokesman for this postion is Ralf 
Dahrendorf. See his “Out of Utopia: Toward 
a Reorientation of Sociological Analysis,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol 64 (Sep- 
tember 1958), pp. 115-127. A similar orienta- 
tion may be found in those theorists who 
postulate the existence of ruling elites con- 
trolling the organization of a society through 
the exercise of power. The best known 
American stratification theorist expressing this 
point of view is C. Wright Mills, whose 
collected essays appeared during the time span 
covered in this article. See C Wright Mills, 
Power, Poktics and People, ed. Irving Horo- 
witz (New York. Oxford University Press, 
1963). Tke volume includes a previously 
unpublished paper, “The Sociology of Strati- 
fication,” pp. 305-323. 
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SUBSTANTIVE AREAS 


Before beginning to look at specific 
developments in a variety of areas of 
stratification concern, several qualifica- 
tions must be noted. It is a time- 
honored custom in American sociology 
to include various measures of socio- 
economic position as “background” 
variables in empirical research studies. 
This is because such variables as oc- 
cupation, income, and educational at- 
tainment have proven useful differen- 
tiators of a variety of attitudes and 
behavioral practices. For us to include 
all such studies in a review of stratifica- 
tion research would not only be physi- 
cally impossible, it would also mis- 
leadingly suggest that stratification 
represents a research commitment of 
most who engage in sociological re- 
search. In our review of the literature 
we have thus limited attention to those 
contributions which indicate a major 
emphasis and intellectual involvement 
in the problems relating to the structure 
of stratification svstems, their develop- 
ment and transformation, and the conse- 
quences they have for behavior. Even 
given this narrower definition of rele- 
vant literature, two major research fields 
have been omitted from our summary. 
They include studies involving strati- 
fication differences in child-rearing and 
socialization, which Professor William 
Sewell has summarized in a recent 
survey in THE ANNALS,” and the field 
of community power structure and 
decision-making, which we reluctantly 
exclude because this broad area of 
research, of interest to political scien- 
tists as well as sociologists, has reached 
such published proportions as to make 
it impossible to summarize meaning- 
fully, given our space requirements. 


20 William H. Sewell, “Some Recent De- 
velopments in Socialization Theory and Re- 
search,” Tse ANNALS, Vol. 349 (September 
1963), pp. 163-181. 
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A second difficulty presents itself in 
the attempt to organize the resultant 
mass of material. Within the scope 
of stratification research as we have 
defined it, one finds a tremendous range 
of substantive interests. No two strati- 
fication authorities would be likely to 
agree on a given taxonomy of their 
field, and probably none could be 
developed which would easily accom- 
modate each contribution with a mini- 
mum of overlap or ambiguity. Since 
our purpose is that of providing the 
reader with a general notion of the 
direction of research in the field, we 
have pragmatically grouped studies 
together on the basis of similarity of 
substantive problem. Some articles do 
not seem to fit easily into any of our 
categories, and others do so only if one 
is prepared to use his “sociological 
imagination”; still others belong in 
several categories. The reader is thus 
advised not to attach undue significance 
to the individual placement of contribu- 
tions and is invited to look into articles 
of interest for contributions other than 
those suggested by the headings we 
have supplied. 


Stratification theory 


Certainly one of the longest sustained 
intelectual disputes in the literature of 
American sociology is that over the 
Davis-Moore theoretical attempt to 
account for the universality of strati- 
fication in terms of its functional neces- 
sity °? In brief, the authors argue that 
societies must reward individuals in 
order to motivate them to fill the posi- 
tions required to maintain the society. 
Rewards must be differentially distrib- 
uted in terms of the functional impor- 
tance of the position and the scarcity 

21 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E Moore, 
“Some Principles of Stratification,” American 
Soctological Review, Vol. 10 (April 1945), pp. 
242-249. See also, Kingsley Davis, Human 


Society (New York’ The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949), pp. 364-389, 
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of qualified personnel available to fill 
the position, and as not all positions are 
equally pleasant or require the same 
levels of training or skill, there must be 
a socially institutionalized ranking of 
positional rewards. Such problems are 
common to all societies, hence stratifica- 
tion is a universal phenomenon. The 
last five years have seen a number 
of critical responses to this thesis. 
Buckley, for example, has argued that 
the theory reifys the concept of society 
and short-circuits explanation since its 
ahistorical bias prevents the discovery 
or analysis of structural alternatives and 
leaves one with the view that what has 
always been will always be, and that 
what is must be.** Dennis Wrong 
argues that the approach is so general 
that even utopian theories can be in- 
cluded within its framework.?? At the 
same time it says nothing about the 
range of inequality and the determinants 
of the range in actual societies. Its lack 
of historical depth seems to lead to an 
underestimation of the extent to which 
positions are inherited rather than 
achieved. ‘The inducement of unequal 
rewards may well result in a desire to 
maintain advantages and to enlarge 
upon them among the successful. He 
concludes with the observation that 
“sociologists pay lip-service to the theo- 
retical obligation to stress both the 
integrative and the divisive effects of 
social arrangements. The obligation 
applies with special force to discussions 
of stratification. Power, justice, and 
social necessity are perhaps ultimately 
incommensurable.” ** Moore, in an- 
swering some of the critical comments 


22 Kingsley Davis, Marion J. Levy, Jr., and 
Walter Buckley, “Stratification and Function- 
alism' An Exchange,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol 24 (February 1959), pp. 82-86. 

2% Dennis H Wrong, “The Functional 
Theory of Stratification Some Neglected Con- 
siderations,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 24 (December 1959), pp. 772-782. 

24 Thid , p. 782. 
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raised by the original paper, admits that 
the functional approach has neglected 
dysfunctional aspects of stratification to 
some extent and that it has not ex- 
amined the dynamics of inequality as 
much as might be desired.” He 
reiterates his belief, however, that in- 
equality seems inevitable in society as 
the result of the differential evaluation 
of performances, qualities, and achieve- 
ments by the members of the society. 
Tumin, in a rejoinder, discusses the 
types of inequalities which may result 
in stratification and concludes that 
some inequalities are more likely to be 
institutionalized into a stratification 
system than others, but that none need 
so result.” Moore replies to this by 
suggesting that Tumin is too relativ- 
istic: “Tumin’s cultural relativism and 
his notion that anything is possible 
through socialization represents a kind 
of denial of orderly and reliable gen- 
eralizations about human societies. I 
do not think this denial is immoral; 
it is just wrong.” ”' 

Objections to the functional approach 
to the study of stratification have led 
to attempts to develop alternative theo- 
retical formulations. A major example 
of this effort is seen in the work of 
Dahrendorf.” He begins with a critical 
examination of Marx’s theory of class 
and then compares it with more recent 
formulations and empirical studies of 

25 Wilbert E. Moore, “But Some Are More 
Equal Than Others,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 28 (February 1963), pp 13~18. 

26 Melvin Tumin, “On Inequality,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (February 1963), 
pp. 19-26. 

27 Wilkert E. Moore, “Rejoinder,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (February 1963), 
pp. 26-28. 

28 Ralf Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict 
in Industrial Society (Stanford, Calif: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1959} Foran example of 
the author’s application of this approach to 
contemporary European stratification patterns, 
see Ralf Dahrendorf, “Recent Changes in the 


Class Structure of European Societies,” 
Daedalus (Winter 1964), pp. 225-270. 
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stratification in industrial societies. 
The advantage in the Marxian approach 
is that it is not static; it allows for an 
understanding of the dynamics of class 
formation and change. Dahrendorf 
supports the Marxian contention that 
classes must be viewed within the con- 
text of conflict, but argues that con- 
fining this strugzle to considerations 
of productive relations and property is 
inadequate. To Dahrendorf, all rela- 
tionships of authority contain the seeds 
for actual or potential class stratifica- 
tion. In the second part of his book, 
the author develops a theory of conflict 
in industrial societies which he contrasts 
with the “integration”—functional— 
theory current in American sociology. 
Conflict is ubiquitous, and differential 
access to authority by groups in society 
leads to attempts to maintain or obtain 
power. Thus, he concludes, coercion, 
not consensus, explains the stratified 
order. Another attempt to deal with 
the problems raised by the theoretical 
dispute between the Marxian and the 
functionalist approaches to stratification 
is to be found in a book by the 
Polish sociologist Stanislaw Ossowski.”® 
Ossowski is concerned with “the way 
in which the social structure appears 
to those who are part of it.” In this 
regard he is especially interested in 
comparing the Marxist view of structure 
with the American functionalist. The 
volume considers dichotomous concep- 
tions of class, thase assuming a grada- 
tion of positions, functional conceptions, 
and “the Marxian synthesis.” The 
acceptance of differing conceptions is 
in turn related tc the social situations 
from which these notions spring. The 
approach is thus m the tradition of the 
sociology of knowledge. Ossowski con- 
cludes that there is value in each of 
the general approaches to class, and in 


29 Stanislaw Ossowski, Class Structure in 
the Social Consciousness (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963). 
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the last part of his book he attempts 
to develop a synthesis of Marxian and 
functionalist class conceptions. 

Another area of theoretical dispute 
centers about the appropriateness of 
the concept of class in discussions 
of the American stratification system. 
Basic to the problem is the definition 
of the term itself. To some, class means 
simply a category of persons sharing 
similar objective characteristics, such 
as level of income, occupational prestige, 
or educational attainment. ‘To others, 
it means, in addition to common objec- 
tive position, a subjective identification 
of persons with their “class”—a sense 
of group belongingness and a willing- 
ness to support and defend the interests 
of the class to which they claim alle- 
giance.*° The latter meaning, with a 
stress on the economic origins of class, 
represents, of course, the Marxian 
formulation. Robert A. Nisbet, after 
reviewing the history of European class 
development from the time of the 
French Revolution, comes to the con- 
clusion that 


the term social class is by now useful in 
historical sociology, in comparative or folk 
sociology, but... it is nearly valueless 
for the clarification of the data of wealth, 
power, and social status in the contempo- 
rary United States and much of Western 
society in general.#? 


Nisbet bases his argument on a review 
of the effects of processes in modern 
democratic-industrial societies which 
have altered the relationship between 
property ownership and corporate con- 
trol; the high rate of social mobility, 
the large number of functional associa- 


30 See Gerhard E Lenski, “American Social 
Classes, Statistical Strata or Social Groups?” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol 58 
(September 1952), pp 139-144 for a dis- 
cussion of this problem 

81 Robert A, Nisbet, “The Decline and Fall 
of Social Class,” Pacific Sociological Review, 
Vol. 2 (Spring 1959), pp. 11-17. Quote on 
page 11. 
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tions, and contemporary patterns of 
consumption of economic goods have 
led to a situation where “classes have 
been replaced by impersonal levels con- 
nected by ever wider channels of vertical 
mobility.” ** It is, therefore, not only 
foolish but wrong to impose a class 
framework on data manipulated by 
“multivariate analysis, with correlations 
generally reaching no higher than .5.” 
Heberle, in a rejoinder to these remarks, 
agrees that the concept of class has 
been stretched in its substantive mean- 
ing and that it must be viewed in a 
historical light; however, he maintains 
the usefulness, theoretically, of keeping 
the economic definition of class as in- 
volving property relationships centering 
about the means of production.2® In 
this way the theoretical issues raised by 
Marx and Weber can be meaningfully 
investigated in the American scene. A 
further discussion of these issues is 
carried on by Bernard Barber and Otis 
Dudley Duncan.** Both plead for more 
detailed research, Barber arguing that 
stratification theory needs to be freed 
from ideological commitment, and 
Duncan that a more adequate set of 
methodological criteria is needed for 
identifying classes. In a later article, 
Barber expands on his point by indi- 
cating evidence for the independence 
of class position, family status, and 
local-community status.*> In his opin- 
ion, instead of lumping these phenomena 
together, as is often the case, we need 
“both conceptual refinements and 

82 Ibid, p 16 

38 Rudolf Heberle, “Recovery of Class 
Theory,” Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 2 
(Spring 1959), pp 18-24. 

84 Bernaid Barber and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
“Discussion of Papers by Professor Nisbet 
and Professor Heberle,” Pactfic Soctological 
Review, Vol 2 (Spring 1959), pp 25-28. 

35 Bernard Barber, “Family Status, Local 
Community Status, and Social Stratification: 
Three Types of Social Ranking,” Pacific 
Sociological Review, Vol. 4 (Spring 1961), pp 
3-10 
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research based on operationally specific 
indicators of the several variables this 
refinement will reveal to us.” 

These examples of theoretical dis- 
cussion seem to Indicate that the major 
concern during the past five years 
centers in the utility of functional 
analysis for an understanding of strati- 
fication phenomena and the relationship 
between functional theory and the 
conflict-power orientation stemming 
from Marx.*® Additional theoretical 
issues will be illustrated in our discus- 
sion of substantive research interests 
below. 


Soctal structure and status 


A source of some intellectual ferment 
in American sociology has centered 
about the appropriate level for the 
analysis and interpretation of socio- 
logical phenomena. Some argue that 
concern about social structure and the 
distribution and characteristics of ag- ° 
gregates constitutes the traditionally 
appropriate sociological level of analy- 
sis, while others insist that the study 
of attitudes, motivation and other indi- 
vidual characteristics is of equal, if not 
greater, sociological concern. A paper 
by Otis Dudley Duncan and Leo F. 
Schnore reviews this problem and indi- 
cates its relationship to the study of 
stratification.*7 Duncan and Schnore 
compare and contrast three perspectives 
——the cultural, behavioral, and ecologi- 
cal—and conclude that “the ecological 
approach has advantages over the 


36 See also Daniel Kubat, “Soviet Theory of 
Classes,” Social Forces, Vol. 40 (October 
1961), pp 4-8, and Arthur Stinchcombe, 
“Amicultural Enterprise and Rural Class Rela- 
tions,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol 67 
(September 1961), pp. 165-176, for dis- 
cussions of the implications of, and modifi- 
cations in, Marxian class theory. 

87 Otis Dudley Duncan and Leo F. Schnore. 
“Cultural, Behavioral, and Ecological Per- 
spectives in the Study of Social Organization,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 65 (Sep- 
tember 1959), pp 132~146. 
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alternatives for explaining variation and 
change in such patterns of organization 
as bureaucracy and stratification.” 

They see advantages especially in the 
treatment of such stratification prob- 
lems as the location of power, the issue 
of whether classes exist as statistical 
categories or as groups, the analysis of 
“class crystallization” as a variable 
property of the aggregate, “without 
further reference to the individual,” 
_ and in studies dealing with the sheerly 
demographic and territorial aspects of 
stratification. A number of studies pre- 
sumably illustrative of this perspective 
have appeared in the last five years. 
As examples of research into the demo- 
graphic and ecological aspects of strati- 
fication we may cite Guralnick’s study 
of the relationship between occupational 
level and mortality among men twenty 
to sixty-four years of age.** ‘This study, 
based on 1950 Census data, provides 
a detailed breakdown of standardized 
mortality ratios by specific occupation. 
Another census contribution, which has 
appeared after our deadline of Decem- 
ber 1963, but which deserves mention 
because of its relevance, is Herman 
Miller’s study of the distribution of 
income in the United States. This 
book contains a detailed statistical 


analysis of the income dimensions ' of | 


our economy and a provocative discus- 
sion of the implications of variations in 
income for stratification and social wel- 
fare, , 
reports on the relationship between edu- 
cation and occupation and family in- 
come among immigrants in a Northern 
industrial community.*® The authors 


88 Lilian Guralnick, “Mortality by Occupa- 
tion and Industry,’ US Department . of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
Service, Vital Statistics, Special Reports, Vol. 
53 (September 1962), pp 51-70. 

89 Herman P. Miller, Rich Man, Poor Man 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1964). 

40 Lyle W. Shannon and Elaine Krass, “The 
Urban Adjustment of Immigrants: The Rela- 
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found significantly different levels in 
occupational attainment when they com- 
pared Mexican Americans and Anglo- 
Americans, regardless of the amount of 
education or length of time in the com- 
munity. Higher income levels for 
Anglo-Americans were found only among 
those groups having nine to twelve 
years of schooling. A study by 
Charles Willie reports that little rela- 
tionship was found between infant mor- 
tality rates and the socioeconomic status 
level of ecological areas in Syracuse, 
New York; however, family income 
was associated with mortality. Other 
studies dealing with ecological residen- 
tial location and stratification have 
been reported by Collison, Mogey, and 
Tilly. Using United States census 
data, Nam investigated the relative 
standing of nationality groups in socio- 
economic status. He finds considerable 
differences do exist, yet no stable pat- 
tern over time seems to be ascertain- 
able.*? Leo Schnore points out that 
stratification specialists can learn much 
from the demographer when it comes to 
studying social mobility.“* The usual 
concern with “reversible-achieved” stat- 


tionship of Education to Occupation and 
Total Family Income,” Pacific Sociological 
Review, Vol. 6 (Spring 1963), pp. 37-42. 

41 Charles V. Willie, “A Research Note on 
the Changing Association Between Infant 
Mortality and Socio-Economic Status,” Social 
Forces, Vol. 37 (March, 1959), pp. 221-227. 

42See Peter Collison and John Mogey, 
“Residence and Social Class in Oxford,” 
American Journal of Soctology, Vol. 64 (May 
1959), pp 599-605; Peter Collison, “Occupa- 
tion, Education, and Housing in an English 
City,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
65 (May 1960), pp. 588-597, and Charles 
Tilly, “Occupational Rank and Grade of Resi- 
dence in a Metropolis,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 66 (November 1961), pp. 323- 
330. 

43 Charles B, Nam, “Nationality Groups and 
Social Stratification in America,” Soctal Forces, 
Vol. 37 (May 1959), pp. 328-333. 

4t Leo F., Schnore, “Social Mobility in 
Demographic Perspective,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, Vol. 26 (June 1961), pp. 407-423 
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uses represent a focus on only one of a 
number of types of mobility which could 
and should be studied. An ecological 
framework would be helpful in ana- 
lyzing types and variations in national 
rates of social mobility. Illustrations 
of such demographic contributions may 
be found in articles by Duncan and 
Hodge and Pihlblad and Aas.*° 

Concern for the problem of structural 
integration—the degree to which vari- 
ous dimensions of rank ordering articu- 
late in a society—has been stimulated 
considerably through the application of 
the concept of status or class crystal- 
lization.*® Landecker, in a series of 
articles, has shown how the crystalliza- 
tion notion may be used to determine 
the existence of classes in a population, 
the boundaries of such classes, and the 
degree to which class consciousness may 
be present in the population. Con- 
ceiving of class as a matter of degree 
rather than of kind, Landecker argues 
that “to ascertain the extent to which 
class stratification has taken place in 
a social system, one may determine the 
degree to which the status differences 
specific to particular rank systems have 
given rise to generalized inequalities. 
Inequalities are generalized in so far as 
the specific inequalities of one rank 
system are consistent with those of 
other rank systems.” *’ 

Three criteria are specified for deter- 

45 Otis Dudley Duncan and Robert W. 
Hodge, “Education and Occupational Mobility: 
A Regression Analysis,” American Journal of 
Soctology, Vol. 68 (May 1963), pp. 629-644; 
C. T. Pihlblad and Dagfinn Aas, “Residential 
and Occupational Mobilty in an Area of 
Rapid Industrialization in Norway,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 25 (June 1960), 
pp. 369-375. 

46 For a discussion of the meaning and 
operationalization of this concept, see Gerhard 
E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non- 
Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 19 (August 
1954), pp. 405-413. 


47 Werner S. Landecker, “Class Crystallization 
and Its Urban Pattern,” Social Research, 
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mining major rank systems in a society: 
(1) it must be a system in which nearly 
all members of the society can be placed; 
(2) it must be one in which all members 
of a given family hold identical status; 
and (3) there must be a degree of con- 
ceptual and logical independence among 
the rank systems selected. For his 
research on this phenomenon in Detroit, 
Landecker has used the rank systems 
of occupation, income, education, and 
ethnic or racial descent. For the de- 
termination of class boundaries, the 
central question is the one of the degree 
of separation, among the incumbents 
of any two contiguous ranks of one 
rank system, in another rank system.*® 
Landecker shows that among his Detroit 
respondents, a relationship holds be- 
tween class crystallization—the degree 
of level coincidence among rank systems 
for a given individual—and two types 
of class consciousness: ‘‘class-status 
consciousness” and “class interest con- 
sciousness.” ‘The lack of association 
between crystallization and “class bar- 
rier consciousness” leads him to develop 
a typology involving cognitive and 
affective modes of consciousness.*® 
Hodge, in another article, suggests how 
the use of census occupational data can 
be employed to treat “status consistency 
as a group, rather than an individual 
property.” °° By measuring deviations 
from the regression of income on educa- 
tion over several occupational groups, 
he constructs an index of occupational 
status consistency and shows for man- 
Vol. 27 (Autumn 1960), pp. 308-320. Quote 
on pp. 310-311. 

48 Werner S. Landecker, “Class Boundaries,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol 25 (Decem- 
ber 1960), pp. 868-877. 

48 Werner S. Landecker, “Class Crystalliza- 
tion and Class Consciousness,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (April 1963), 
pp. 219-229. 

50 Robert W. Hodge, “The Status Con- 
sistency of Occupational Groups,” American 
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agers and craftsmen a low consistency 
explained by factors of self-employment 
and demand. Industry differences for 
several occupational levels suggest! “the 
structural effect of industrial organiza- 
tion upon occupational status consist- 
ency.” Finally, a number of researchers 
have investigated the relationship be- 
tween status integration or crystalliza- 
tion and psychological stress. Nagi, 
for example, discusses three elements in 
“status profiles’—consistency-inconsist- 
ency, status level in the different ranked 
hierarchies, and the degree of stability- 
instability of positions—and develops 
the hypothesis that “the degree of 
anxiety generated in reaction to status 
threats is in part a function of the type 
of profile of the individual’s status posi- 
tion.” ** Jackson finds some support 
for this in a study using national survey 
data."* Inconsistency due to higher 
racial-ethnic status as compared to oc- 
cupational or educational rank is related 
to high stress symptoms. Other pat- 
terns of inconsistency did not reveal an 
association, however. Gibbs and Martin 
report inconclusive, but suggestive, evi- 
dence that the suicide rate in Ceylon 
varies inversely with the degree of status 
integration in the population.’ Fol- 
lowing the lead of Durkheim, Wilensky 
examines the relationship between 
orderly or chaotic career patterns among 
678 urban white males in the upper- 
working and lower-middle classes and 
reaches the conclusion that ‘chaotic 
experience in the economic order fosters 
a retreat from both work and the larger 

61Saad Z. Nagi, “Status Profile and Re- 
actions to Status Threats,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, Vol. 28 (June 1963), pp. 440- 
443. 

52 Elton F. Jackson, “Status Consistency 
and Symptons of Stress,” American Sociolog- 
ical Review, Vol. 27 (August 1962), pp. 46% 
480. 

58 Jack P. Gibbs and Walter T. Martin, 
“Status Integration and Suicide in Ceylon,” 


American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 64 (May 
1959), pp. 585-591. 
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communal life.’°* Thus consistency 
over time would also appear to be a 
factor conducive to social adjustment 
and freedom from stress. 


Soctal mobility 


One crucial aspect of a _ society’s 
stratification system is the degree to 
which it is “open,” that is, permits and 
encourages the movement of individuals 
or groups to higher ranked levels, or 
“closed”—sufficiently rigid so as to 
make difficult or impossible vertical 
movement within the structure. Both 
those of a “structuralist” orientation 
and the “behaviorists” have contributed 
greatly to our knowledge and under- 
standing of this phenomenon: the 
former, by conducting research into the 
extent of aggregate movement within a 
society, along with the analysis of 
demographic and other structural char- 
acteristics which impel or impede mobil- 
ity, and the latter, through the analysis 
of individual motivations, psychological 
predispositions and perceptions, and the 
role of personality attributes involved. 
in the mobility process, or resultant 
from it. Both orientations have given 
us an indication of the consequences for 
the person and the society of differing 
rates of mobility in society. A valuable 
summary of structural and behavioral 
contributions to social mobility may be 
found in Lipset and Bendix, Social 
Mobility in Industrial Society." This 
book, in addition to reporting on the 
Oakland mobility study and reprinting 
the authors’ discussions of ideological 
equalitarianism and the American busi- 
ness elite, took as a major aim the effort 


öt Harold L. Wilensky, “Orderly Careers and! 
Social Participation: The Impact of Work 
History on Social Integration in the Middle 
Mass,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 26 
(August 1961), pp. 521-539. 

e Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard’ 
Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1959). 
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“to bring together and analyze compar- 
ative international research on social 
mobility.” The authors present data on 
intergenerational occupational move- 
ment from manual to nonmanual levels 
in about a dozen industrial nations and 
reach the conclusion that there is rela- 
tively little difference in rates of social 
mobility in the countries studied. Varia- 
tions were noted in the origins of pro- 
fessional persons and high-ranking civil 
servants, but little difference in the 
backgrounds of high-level business 
leaders. They concluded that the data 
support the hypothesis that “mobility 
patterns in Western industrialized soci- 
eties are determined by the occupational 
structure” and less a function of value 
differences. More recently, Miller has 
attempted to summarize and analyze 
comparative data by constructing na- 
tional mobility profiles for eighteen 
countries.5° He finds support for the 
Lipset-Bendix conclusion that the United 
States is not distinctively higher than 
some other industrial nations on move- 
ment into nonmanual from manual levels, 
but he concludes that the United States 
does enjoy a higher rate of movement 
into elite strata than do all other nations 
studied except the Soviet Union. Kates 
of movement out of elite strata seem to 
vary widely by country. This mono- 
graph is valuable for its discussions of 
the nature of the concept of mobility, 
problems in the comparative measure- 
ment of types and dimensions of mo- 
bility, and for the bibliography of 138 
items it contains. Another valuable dis- 
cussion of the measurement of mobility 
is to be found in Kaare Svalastoga’s 
monograph dealing with stratification in 
Denmark.’ This book represents one 
of the most detailed studies available on 


s8 S, M. Miller, “Comparative Social Mo- 
bility: A Trend Report and Bibiography,” 
Current Sociology, Vol 9 (1960), pp 1-89 

57 Kaare Svalastoga, Prestige, Class and 
Mobility (Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1959). 
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the stratification system of a country 
other than the United States and con- 
tains, in addition to the material on 
mobility, empirical findings on occupa- 
tional prestige, class structure, life style, 
and class consciousness, The multi- 
dimensional aspects of mobility are dis- 
cussed in a paper by Westoff, Bressler, 
and Sagi, where it is pointed out that 
the three levels individual, familial, and 
societal will ultimately have to be artic- 
ulated in any adequate theory of mo- 
bility.’ The results of a factor analysis 
using data from 1,165 native white, 
married couples suggested that eight or 
nine orthogonal dimensions of mobility 
can be isolated. The findings indicate, 
too, that it is erroneous to posit inter- 
changeability among or between objec- 
tive and subjective dimensions of move- 
ment. The relationship between the 
growth of the professions, the class sys- 
tem, and mobility are discussed in a 
monograph by Ben-David.” This study 
makes use of comparative data from a 
number of nations and has particularly 
useful material on the relationship be- 
tween economic factors and the growth 
of higher education. A bibliography of 
642 items adds to its value. Other con- 
tributions to an understanding of the 
role of education in mobility may be 
found in articles by Ellis and Lande and 
by Anderson.®° Turner compares and 
contrasts the American and English 


58 Charles F. Westoff, Marvin Bressler, and 
Philip C Sagi, “The Concept of Social Mo- 
bility: An Empirical Inquiry,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 25 (June 1960), 
pp 375-385. 

68 Joseph Ben-David, “Professions in the 
Class System of Present-Day Societies,” Cur- 
rent Sociology, Vol. 12 (1963-64), pp. 245- 
330. 

68° Robert A. Ellis and W. Clayton Lande, 
“Structural Supports For Upward Mobility,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (Octo- 
ber 1963), pp. 743-756; C. Arnold Anderson, 
“A Skeptical Note on the Relation of Vertical 
Mobility to Education,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol 66 (May 1961), pp 560-570. 
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systems of social control and educa- 
tion and shows how these differing 
programs of schooling reflect normative 
differences in the conceptions of up- 
ward mobility in the two countries.** 
The American norm of contest mobility 
places emphasis on competitive success, 
while the English norm involves con- 
trolled selection of recruits in a frame- 
work of sponsored mobility. Turner 
discusses the implications of these differ- 
ing modes of mobility for the content 
of education and the value placed on 
higher education in each country. Per- 
rucci offers a critique of the methods 
of measuring occupational mobility and 
suggests that instead of the crude cate- 
gories of occupational levels usually 
used, a more refined measure of move- 
ment within strata be employed.® 

Another problem of research interest 
among students of social mobility con- 
cerns the social origins of persons in 
elite positions in society. Several im- 
portant contributions to this area have 
been published during the past five 
years. Warner, et al., wanted to find 
out “what kinds of men and women are 
in the highest civilian and military posi- 
tions of the federal government: who 
they and their families are; what they 
are like as individuals; where they come 
from; whether they are representative 
of the kinds of citizens ordinarily found 
in America.** The data they collected 

81 Ralph H. Turner, “Sponsored and Con- 
test Mobility and the School System,” Arner- 
ican Soctological Review, Vol. 25 (December 
1960), pp. 855-867. See also Ralph H. 
Turner, “Preoccupation with Competitiveness 
and Social Acceptance Among American and 
English College Students,” Sociometry, Vol. 
23 (September 1960), pp. 307-325 

62 Robert Perrucci, “The Significance of 
Intra-Occupational Mobility: Some Method- 
ological and ‘Theoretical Notes, Together 
With a Case Study of Engineers,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol 26 (December 
1961), pp. 874-883, 

ee W. Lloyd Warner, Paul P. Van Riper, 


Norman H. Martin, and Orvis F. Collins, The 
American Federal Executive (New Haven, 
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to provide some answers represent 
detailed questionnaires completed by 
12,929 civilian and military executives 
including, information on the familial 
and educational backgrounds of these 
leaders as well as material on career 
lines and personality characteristics. 
Comparisons are made with similar data 
for big business leaders in the United 
States.°* Another study of the career 
military officer, his social origins, career 
lines, and style of life is provided by 
Morris Janowitz.” This book, which 
makes use of historical and survey data, 
contains an analysis of the relationship 
between technological change and trans- 
formations in the role of military officers 
and traces the implications of this for 
recruitment and mobility in the various 


' service branches. The political implica- 


tions of these developments are also 
discussed and are valuable for an under- 
standing of structural development. 

A book which traces the development, 
social origins, and modifications of 


Conn.: Yale University Press, 1963). 
on p. 2. , 

84 W, Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, 
Occupational Mobility in American Business 
and Indusiry, ‘1928-1952 (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1955). 

85 Morris Janowitz, The Frefessional Soldier: 
A Social and Political Portrait (Glencoe, I.: 
Free Press, 1960). See also P. E. Razzell, 
“Social Origins of Officers in the Indian and 
British Home Army: 1758-1962,” British 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 14 (September 
1963), pp. 248-260. For additional examples 
of studies dealing with the origins and char- 
acteristics of leadership groups see Allen 
Potter, “The American Governing Class,” 
British Journal of Sociology, Vol. 13 (Decem- 
ber 1962), pp. 309-319; James Otis Smith 
and Gideon Sjorberg, “Origins and Career 
Patterns of Leading Protestant Clergymen,” 
Social Forces, Vol. 39 (May 1961), pp. 290- 
296; Gordon F. Lewis, “A Comparison of 
Some Aspects of the Backgrounds and Careers 
of Small Businessmen and American Business 
Leaders,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 65 (January 1960), pp. 348-355; and 
Daniel C. Thompson, The Negro Leadership 
Class (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963). 
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political, economic, diplomatic, military, 
scientific, and cultural elites, utilizing 
data from American, British, German, 
Soviet, and underdeveloped area stud- 
ies, is Beyond the Ruling Class, by 
Suzanne Keller.°° This study represents 
a major effort to develop a theory con- 
cesning the functions of elites in society 
paying particular attention to “core” 
values in the society and the effects of 
values on the recruitment and policies 
of elites. 

Limitations of space preclude even a 
cursory discussion of the many studies 
which have dealt with the effects and 
consequences of mobility on the behavior 
of the individual. Notice should be 
given, however, to the research by 
Wilensky and Edwards on the ideolog- 
ical adjustments made by downwardly 
mobile factory workers.®’ Perhaps it is 
an indication of the basic optimism of 
American values that this is one of the 
few studies focusing on these who move 
down in the structure. Curtis has 
examined the consequences of mobility 
for participation in formal and informal 
associations in the community and 
reaches the conclusion that primary 
more than secondary relationships are 
affected.’ Litwak and Stuckert con- 


66 Suzanne Keller, Beyond the Ruling Class 
(New York: Random House, 1963) See 
also Michelina Clifford-Vaughan, “Some 
French Concepts of Elites,” British Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 11 (December 1960), pp 319- 
331. 

87 Harold L. Wilensky and Hugh Edwards, 
“The Skidder: Ideological Adjustments of 
Downward Mobile Workers,” American Soci- 
ological Review, Vol. 24 (April 1959), pp. 
215-231. 

e8 Richard F. Curtis, “Occupational Mo- 
bility and Urban Social Life,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol 65 (November 1959), 
pp. 296-298; Richard F Curtis, “Occupational 
Mobility and Membership in Formal Volun- 
tary Associations: A Note on Research,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 24 (Decem- 
ber 1959), pp. 846-848; and Richard F, Curtis, 
“Occupational Mobility and Church Participa- 
tlon,” Social Forces, Vol. 38 (May 1960), 
pp. 315-319. Curtis has also examined the 
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sider the effects of mobility on the 
family, and Tien, on fertility patterns.® 
In keeping with our assumption of a 
major trend directed toward the study 
of social problems, we may cite a num- 
ber of studies emphasizing the role of 
mobility as a factor in social or per- 
sonal disorganization. Examples include 
papers by Bohlke and by Robins, 
Gyman, and O’Neal, on mobility and 
delinquency; °° by Kleiner and Parker 
and by Breed, on mobility and mental 
illness; "t by Tumin, Collins, and Simp- 
son, on mobility, anomie, and readiness 
for desegregation; ™” and by Silberstein 
and Seeman, on prejudice."® 


relationship between mobility and income. 
See Richard F Curtis, “Income and Occupa- 
tional Mobility,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 25 (October 1960), pp. 727—730. 

69 Eugen Litwak, “Occupational Mobility 
and Extended Family Cohesion,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol 25 (February 1960), 
pp. 921; Robert P. Stuckert, “Occupational 
Mobility and Family Relationships,” Social 
Forces, Vol. 41 (March 1963), pp. 301-307; 
H. Yuan Tien, “The Social Mobility /Fertility 
Hypothesis Reconsidered’ An Empirical Study,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 26 (April 
1961), pp. 247-257, 

T10 Robert H. Bohlke, “Social Mobility, 
Stratification Inconsistency and Middle-Class 
Delinquency,” Social Problems, Vol 8 (Spring 
1961), pp. 351-363; Lee N. Robins, Harry 
Gyman, and Patricia O’Neal, “The Interaction 
of Social Class and Deviant Behavior,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 27 (August 
1962), pp. 480-492. 

Yi Robert J Kleiner and Seymour Parker, 
“Goal-Striving, Social Status, and Mental Dis- 
order‘ A Research Review,” American Soci- 
ological Review, Vol. 28 (April 1963), pp. 
189-203; Warren Breed, “Occupational Mo- 
bility and Suicide Among White Males,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (April 
1963), pp. 179-188. 

72 Melvin M. Tumin and Ray C. Collins, 
Jr, “Status, Mobility, and Anomie: A Study 
on Readiness for Desegregation,” British Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. 10 (September 1959), 
pp. 253-267. Simpson critically evaluates their 
efforts. See Richard L. Simpson, “A Note on 
Status, Mobility, and Anomue,” British Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. 11 (December 1960), 
pp. 370-272. 

18 Fred B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, 
“Social Mobility and Prejudice,” American 
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Mention must also be made of a number 
of studies dealing with mobility patterns 
and consequences in non-American set- 
tings. Lopreato, for example, reports 
on mobility in an Italian town,’* Kubat, 
on mobility in Czechoslovakia,” and 
Wang and Ping-Ti Ho, on China."® 
The latter study represents an ambitious 
effort by a social historian to utilize 
historical materials—from the fourteenth 
century to the present—for the analysis 
of such sociological problems as ide- 
ology, stratification, upward and down- 
ward mobility, regional differences in 
movement, and elite groups.”’ 


Journal of Sociology, Vol. 65 (November 
1959), pp. 258-264 

™ Joseph Lopreato, “Social Stratification 
and Mobility in a South Italian Town,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol 26 (August 
1961), pp. 585-596. 

*5 Daniel Kubat, “Social Mobility in Czec- 
hoslovakia,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 28 (April 1963), pp. 203-212. 

18 Y. C. Wang, “Western Impact and Social 
Mobility in China,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 25 (December 1960), pp. 843-855; 
Ping-Ti Ho, The Ladder of Success in Im- 
perial China: Aspects of Social Mobility (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1962). 

TT Another important area of research into 
problems of mobility is that which concen- 
trates on the psychological factors involved in 
achievement and differentials in aspiration 
level, Considerations of time and space pre- 
clude any discussion of these studies; however, 
representative examples of this research in- 
terest may be cited for the time period covered 
by our survey: Eugene Burnstein, Robert 
Moulton, and Paul Liberty, Jr., “Prestige vs. 
Excellence as Determinants of Role Attractive- 
ness,” American Sociological Review, Vol 28 
(April 1963), pp 212-219; Marvin Bressler 
and Charles F. Westoff, “Catholic Education, 
Economic Values, and Achievement,” Amer- 
tcan Journal of Sociology, Vol. 69 (November 
1963), pp. 225-233; Harry J. Crockett, Jr. 
“The Achievement Motive and Differential 
Occupational Mobility in the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 27 (April 
1962), pp. 191-204; Andrew M. Greeley, *In- 
fluence of the ‘Religious Factor’ on Career 
Plans and Occupational Values of College 
Graduates,” American Journal of Soctolagy, 
Vol. 68 (May 1963), pp. 658-671; Robert G. 
Holloway and Joel V. Berreman, “The Educa- 
tional and Occupational Aspirations and Plans 
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Class as subculture 


We have already commented on the 
trend among sociological students of 
stratification to direct their attention in- 
creasingly to the description and inter- 
pretation of lower- or working-class 
levels of the American stratification 
system. This interest seems to follow 
a perspective which treats classes as 
categories of persons similarly situated 
objectively, sharing common culture 


of Negro and White Male Elementary School 
Students,” Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 2 
(Fall 1959), pp. 56-60, Robert M Marsh, 
“Values, Demand and Social Mobility,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol 28 (August 
1963), pp. 565-575; Edward McDull and James 
Coleman, “High School Social Status, College 
Plans, and Interest in Academic Achievement: 
A Panel Analysis,” Assertcan Sociological Re- 
view, Vol 28 (December 1963), pp. 905-918; 
Dorothy L Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia 
and Differential Access to the Achievement of 
Life Goals,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 24 (April 1959), pp. 189-202; Bernard 
C. Rosen, “Race, Ethnicity, and the Achieve- 
ment Syndrome,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol, 24 (February 1959), pp 47-60; 
Bernard C, Rosen, “Socialization and Achieve- 
ment Motivation in Brazil,” American Soci- 
ological Review, Vol. 27 (October 1962), pp. 
612-624; Joseph Veroff, Sheila Feld, and 
Gerald Gurlin, “Achievement Motivation and 
Religious Background,” American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 27 (April 1962), pp. 205-217; 
Richard L, Simpson, “Parental Influence, 
Anticipatory Socialization, and Social Mobil- 
ity,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 27 
(August 1962), pp. 517-522; Murray A. 
Straus, “Deferred Gratification, Social Class, 
and the Achievement Syndrome,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 27 (June 1962), 
pp. 326-335; James W. Swinehart, “Socio- 
Economic Level, Status Aspiration, and Ma- 
ternal Role,” American Sociological Review, 
VoL 28 (June 1963), pp. 391-399; and Alan 
B. Wilson, “Residential Segregation of Social 
Classes and Aspirations of High School Boys,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 24 (Decem- 
ber 1959), pp. 836-845. For a major method- 
ological contribution to the measurement of 
occupational aspirations, see Archibald ©. 
Haller and Irwin W. Miller, The Occupational 
Aspiration Scale: Theory, Structure and 
Correlaies (East Lansing: Michigan State 
University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Technical Bulletin 288, 1963). 
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patterns and behavior, and to some 
extent differing in their styles of life 
from those in levels above or below 
them. This notion of distinctive nor- 
mative patterns associated with stratifi- 
cation levels is known as the treatment 
of ‘‘class-as-subculture.”7® S. M. Miller 
and Frank Riessman apply this concep- 
tion to those “regular members of the 
nonagricultural labor force in manual 
occupations” in an attempt to specify 
the major themes in working class life.” 
Herbert Gans provides a detailed picture 
of the cultural practices of the members 
of an Italian working-class community 
in Boston.®® This book, part of a study 
of the process of urban redevelopment 
and relocation, was based on the tech- 
nique of participant observation. Gans 
reports variations within this class- 
ethnic environment by age and sex and 
develops a typology of “routine seekers,” 
“middle-class mobiles,” and “action 
seekers” to account for differing orienta- 
tions to the stratification structure as 
it impinges on the group. Another 
study of a working-class community is 
provided by Berger.® In this investiga- 

78 For a discussion of the various meanings 
of the concept of subculture and the applica- 
tion of this concept to social class, see 
J. Milton Yinger, “Contraculture and Sub- 
culture,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
25 (October 1960), pp. 625-635. 

79S. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, ‘The 
Working Class Subculture: A New View,” 
Social Problems, Vol. 9 (Summer 1961), pp. 
86-97. For a somewhat similar attempt, see 
also Albert K. Cohen and Harold M Hodges, 
“Lower-Blue-Collar Characteristics,” Social 
Problems, Vol. 11 (Spring 1963), pp. 303-334. 

80 Herbert J. Gans, The Urban Villagers: 
Group and Class tn the Life of Italian Amer- 
icans (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962). See Chap. 11 for a useful summary of 
the literature on middle-, working-, and lower- 
class subcultures. 

81 Bennett M. Berger, Working Class Suburb 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960). Other researchers 
making the same point about the class dif- 
ferentiation of suburbs include William M. 
Dobriner, Class in Suburbia (Englewood 
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tion the author shows that movement 
by a group of production workers from 
an industrial city to a suburban de- 
velopment did not result in a change of 
behavior in the direction of assuming a 
middle-class way of life. Instead, the 
workers’ class identities, voting habits, 
associational participation patterns, and 
the like remained as they had been in 
the urban environment. Studies of the 
nature and extent of participation in 
voluntary associations among working- 
class people have been reported by 
Babchuk, Gordon and ‘Thompson.*? 
Slater writes about class differences in 
associational participation by women 
and concludes that “the working-class 
definition of the role of ‘wife’ is likely 
to conflict with the demands of active 
membership.” §* Patterns of working- 
and lower-class fertility and the atti- 
tudes of people at this level regarding 
sex and birth control are reported by 
Rainwater.” Following some leads by 
Simmel, an investigation of patterns of 
“social credit” and obligations among 
persons in the lower and middle classes 
is presented by Muir and Weinstein.®° 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963) and Thomas 
Ktsanes and Leonard Reissman, “Suburbia— 
New Homes for Old Values,” Soctal Problems, 
Vol. 7 (Winter 1959-60), pp. 187-195. 

82 Nicholas Babchuk and C. Wayne Gordon, 
The Voluntary Association in the Shum 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Studies, 
1962); and Nicholas Babchuk and Ralph V. 
Thompson, “The Voluntary Association of 
Negroes,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 
27 (October 1962), pp. 647-655. 

83 Caro] Slater, “Class Difference in Defini- 
tion of Role and Membership in Voluntary 
Associations Among Urban Married Women,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 65 (May 
1960), pp. 616-619. For another study deal- 
ing with the role of married women in the 
working class, see Lee Rainwater, R. Coleman, 
and G. Handel, Workingman’s Wife (New, 
York: Oceana, 1959). 

84 Lee Rainwater, And the Poor Get Chil- 
dren (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960). 

85 Donald E. Muir and Eugene A. Wein- 
stein, “The Social Debt An Investigation of 
Lower-Class and Middle-Class Norms of Social 
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The economic meaning of credit is con- 
sidered in a major study of the consumer 
behavior and the use of the installment 
plan of purchase among low-income 
families published by David Caplovitz.** 
This study, which is based on.a survey 
of 464 households in low-cost housing 
projects in New York City, describes in 
detail the network of economic relation- 
ships that exist between merchants and 
consumers. The author documents a 
situation of ignorance and exploitation. 
Finally, as another example of this re- 
search interest, we should mention the 
study by Lipset of the consequences of 
the life situation in the working-class 
environment for political orientation.” 
After a review of data from a number of 
countries, dealing with attitudes to- 
ward civil liberties, legitimacy of politi- 
cal opposition, civil rights for minorities, 
and limits on the power of political 
leaders, Lipset concludes that “the 


Obligation,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 27 (August 1962), pp. 532-539. 

8¢ David Caplovitz, The Poor Pay More: 
Consumer Practices of Low-Income Families 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963), 
For a more general treatment of the conse- 
quences of poverty and the culture of the 
poor, see Michael Harrington, The Other 
America: Poverty in the United States (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1963). For 
comparative materials from Mexico, see Oscar 
Lewis, Five Families (New York: Basic Books, 
1959) and Oscar Lewis, The Children of 
Sanchez (New York: Random House, 1961). 
These books develop the author’s notion of 
“the culture of poverty” and are useful asa 
perspective on lower- and working-class sub- 
cultures discussed by American sociologists 
See also Celia Stopnicka Rosenthal, “Lower 
Class Family Organization on the Caribbean 
Coast of Colombia,” Pacific Sociological Re- 
view, Vol 3 (Spring 1960), pp 12-17. 

87 Seymour Martin Lipset, “Democracy and 
Working-Class Authoritarianism,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol 24 (August 1959), 
pp. 482-501. See also, David Street and John 
C. Leggett, “Economic Deprivation and Ex- 
tremism: A Study of Unemployed Negroes,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol 67 (July 
1961), pp. 53-57. 
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lower-class individual is more likely to 
have been exposed to punishment, lack of 
love, and a general atmosphere of ten- 
sion and aggression since early child- 
hood, experiences which often produce 
deep-rooted hostilities expressed by 
ethnic prejudice, political authoritarian- 
ism, and _ chiliastic transvaluational 
religion.” * 


Class consctousness 


Another area of research interest, 
centering in the perceptions of working- 
class people, is that of class conscious- 
ness. The concept itself goes back to 
Marx, who assumed that class conscious- 
ness would develop among members of 
the proletariat as conditions of economic 
exploitation and suffering, brought about 
by capitalistic development, forced 
workers to band together first, for their 
own protection and, ultimately, to lead 
in a movement to overthrow the ruling 
class in society. Although there have 
been a number of studies attempting to 
measure the extent of class conscious- 
ness among American workers in the 
past, recent years have witnessed an 
apparent renewal of interest in this 
problem. Leggett, for example, has 
studied class consciousness among blue- 
collar workers in Detroit and found, 
contrary to Marx, that workers from 
rural rather than industrial back- 
grounds display a higher degree of 
consciousness.°° He explains this as a 

88 Lipset, Ibid., p 495. 

89 As examples of earlier studies of class con- 
sciousness in American society, see Richard 
Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes; A 
Study of Class Consciousness (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1949); Alfred W. 
Jones, Life, Liberty, and Property (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1941); and Jerome 
G. Manis and Bernard N. Meltzer, “Attitudes 
of Textile Workers to Class Structure,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 60 (July 
1954), pp 30-35. 

80 John C. Leggett, “Uprootedness and 


Working-Class Consciousness,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Vol. 68 (May 1963), pp. 
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function of the uprootedness of such 
rural migrants who face “the jarring 
effects of industrialization” without the 
intellectual tools to adjust. Another 
paper by Leggett treats of the relation- 
_ships among race, union membership, 
political choice, and class conscious- 
ness."" In this case, Leggett reports 
that class consciousness failed to dif- 
ferentiate the voting choices of Negro 
workers, among whom race was the 
most salient political consideration; 
however, it was a factor among white 
workers, as was membership in the 
union. Manis and Meltzer discuss and 
operationally measure a number of as- 
sumptions common to those who make 
use of the class-conscious variable: work- 
ing people who are class conscious tend 
(1) to perceive the class structure in di- 
chotomous terms; (2) to perceive eco- 
nomic criteria as basic to class position; 
(3) to see class relations as antagonistic; 
(4) to view classes as cohesive entities; 
and (5) to perceive the class system as 
neither desirable nor inevitable.®? They 
proceed to investigate the correlates of 
class consciousness among textile workers 
as thus measured and report a relation- 
ship to income and attitude with regard 
to the government ownership of the 
textile industry. Other antecedent and 
consequential variables showed no rela-. 
tionship to degree of consciousness, 
however °? 


682-692 See also Adam Ulam, The Unfinished 
Revolution (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960) for a discussion of “up- 
rootedness” and its relation to extreme politi- 
cal perspectives among workers 

st John C. Leggett, “Working-Class Con- 
sciousness, Race, and Political Choice,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vol 69 (September 
1963), pp. 171-175. 

92 Jerome G Manis and Bernard N. Meltzer, 
“Some Correlates of Class Consciousness 
Among Textile Workers,” American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 69 (September 1963), pp. 177- 
184, 

93 In addition to the areas we have empha- 
sized, there have been a number of attempts 
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Occupational structure and prestige 


Without doubt, the single, most 
widely used variable to assess the rela- 
tive position of the individual in the 
stratification hierarchy has been, and 
continues tobe, his occupation. Classi- 
fication schemes have been worked out 
to provide ranked categories of occupa- 
tions useful, as such, as measures of 
socioeconomic status, or as indicators of 
social-class level. The bases for such 
classifications ordinarily are census 
tabulations or the results of occupational 
prestige analysis.°* The past half- 
decade has seen continued interest in 
the problems of occupational status and 
considerable sophistication in the use 
and measurement of occupational data. 
In an important article, Edward Gross 
has commented on the difficulties to be 
encountered in the use of occupational 


information, especially that deriving 


to relate the values and conditions of working- 
class life to delinquency, crime, and other 
forms of deviation. As recent examples, see 
Robert A. Gordon, James F. Short, Jr, 
Desmond 8, Cartwright, and Fred L Strodt- 
beck, “Values and Gang Delinquency: A 
Study of Street-Ccrner Groups,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 69 (September 
1963), pp. 109-128 and Hyman Rodman, 
“The Lower-Class Value Stretch,” Social 
Forces, Vol 42 (December 1963), pp. 205-215. 
Perceptive discussions of a variety of problems 
of working-class hfe are presented by Harvey 
Swados, A RadicaPs America (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1962). Material about the working 
class in England is found in Ferdynand Zweig, 
The Worker in an Affluent Soaety (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961); and 
Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden, Educa- 
tion and the Working Class: Some General 
Themes Raised by a Study of 88 Working- 
Class Children in a Northern Industrial City 
(New York’ Monthly Review Press, 1962). 

84 The Edwards classification of occupations 
into “social-economic” groups, or modifications 
of it, continues to be the most often utilized 
census scheme. See Alba M. Edwards, Com- 
parative Occupation Statistics for the United 
States, 1870-1940 (Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, 1943). 
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from census sources." He makes a 
number of suggestions for dealing with 
such problems as part-time work and 
multiple job-holding and for obtaining 
more useful information from respond- 
ents. Dibble presents a theoretical 
analysis of the conditions under which 
occupational ideologies diffuse and re- 
lates such diffusion to the problem of 
stratiñcation.®® Morris and Murphy 
suggest that a concern for the vertical— 
stratification—dimension of occupational 
structure is inadequate for many prob- 
lems involving prestige and mobility 
and propose a multidimensional scheme 
which adds a horizontal or situs classifi- 
cation of occupations.” Ten situs cate- 
gories are proposed, representing par- 
allel status hierarchies. In a later 
article, the authors relate stratum level 
and situs to class identification and 
political affiliation in an attempt to 
demonstrate its predictive utility.®® 
McTavish shows that situs categories 
are differentially evaluated by respond- 
ents and comments on the implications 
of this and on the technical problems 
involved in the use of the situs dimen- 
sion of occupational structure.®® A re- 
lated effort, to provide a more adequate 

95 Edward Gross, “The Occupational Vari- 
able as a Research Category,” American Soci- 
ological Review, Vol. 24 (October 1959), pp 
640-649 

26 Vernon K Dibble, “Occupations and 
Ideologies,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 68 (September 1962), pp 229-241 See 
also S Alexander Weinstock, “Role Elements. 
A Link Between Acculturation and Occupa- 
tional Status,” British Journal of Sociology, 
Vol 14 (June 1963), pp 144-149 

97 Richard T Morris and Raymond J 
Murphy, “The Situs Dimension in Occupa- 
tional Structure,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol. 24 (April 1959), pp 231-239. 

88 Raymond J Murphy and Richard T. 
Morris, “Occupational Situs, Subjective Class 
Identification, and Political Affilation,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 26 (June 1961), 
pp 383-392 

88 Donald G McTavish, “The Differential 
Prestige of Situs Categories,” Soctal Forces, 
Vol 41 (May 1963), pp 363-368. 
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framework for the analysis of horizontal 
as well as vertical occupational move- 
ment, is reported by Broom and 
Smith.*°° This consists in identifying 
“bridging occupations’’—those positions 
which provide through work experi- 
ence “the conditions and opportunities 
for movement from one occupation or 
cluster of occupations to another.” 
Five attributes conducive to “bridging” 
are specified: resocialization, independ- 
ency, health and physical bearing, access 
to information or influential persons, 
and financial competence. The attri- 
butes and process are illustrated in 
discussions of domestic service, military 
service, school-teaching, peddlers, and 
“public countenance” occupations. 
Studies involving the rating or rank- 
ing of occupations on the basis of their 
social standing or prestige have been 
popular in American sociology since the 
1920’s, and the recent past has been 
no exception. By far the most com- 
prehensive and influential study of the 
rating of occupations to date has been 
that by North and Hatt for the National 
Opinion Research Center (NORC) in 
1947,1°% The methods developed by 
this investigation have been widely used 
by subsequent researchers and its main 
findings utilized for comparative pur- 
poses, but not until the publication of a 
book by Reiss in 1962 were the detailed 
findings made available°* In addition 
to reporting the substantive findings of 
the NORC study, Reiss critically evalu- 
ates its methodology and the sources of 


100 I, Broom and J H Smith, “Bridging 
Occupations,” Britssh Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 14 (December 1963), pp. 321-334 

101 National Opinion Research Center, “Jobs 
and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation,” 
Opinion News, Vol 9 (September 1947), pp. 
3-13 

102 Albert J Reiss, Jr. with the collabora- 
tion of Otis Dudley Duncan, Paul K. Hatt 
and Cecil C. North, Occupations and Social 
Status (New York Free Press of Glencoe, 
1962). 
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variation in respondent ratings of oc- 
cupations. Attempts to scale various 
subsets of the 88 NORC occupations 
lead to the conclusion that there is no 
unidimensional scale of all occupations. 
One of the major limitations in the use 
of the NORC material has been that it 
provides ratings for only a relatively 
short and selective list of occupations 
found in society. In order to add new 
occupational ratings to the original list, 
one usually had to extrapolate on the 
basis of Income or use educated guess- 
work. A method designed to overcome 
this and other weaknesses of prestige 
ratings is developed by Duncan in the 
same book. He constructs a weighted 
index based on education and income 
for the distribution of males in each 
occupation in the detailed 1950 census 
classification of 425 occupations. A 
correction is made for age differentials 
by occupation. Using the technique of 
regression, weights are provided for 
these factors, and a close prediction to 
the NORC scores is obtained. A detailed 
listing of occupations with these socio- 
economic index scores’ appears in an 
appendix to the book and is divided into 
deciles assisting its use for stratification 
purposes. More recently, Bogue has 
developed a similar index, based on in- 
come and educational attainment, again 
using the 1950 census data as a 
source? He reports a higher linear 
correlation with the NORC scores than 
that obtained by Duncan and argues 
that this is in large part due to dis- 
crepancies in the ranking of occupations 
at the lower end of the socioeconomic 
scale. This book also provides index 
scores for all occupations listed in the 
census detailed classification. A study 
which tries to discover what kinds of 
judgment people use when they rate oc- 

103 Donald J Bogue, Skid Row in American 
Cities (Chicago: Community and Family 
Study Center, University of Chicago, 1963), 
esp. pp. 315-320. 
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cupations according to the methods of 
the NORC, is provided by Gusfield and 
Schwartz.?°* Fifteen of the occupations 
on the NORC list were used as concepts 
on a Semantic Differential form and 
were judged by respondents on twenty- 
The results 
indicate that a variety of judgments 
were used and that the status back- 
ground of the respondent is related to 
the meanings he ascribes to occupational 
ratings., A number of studies have ap- 
peared recently which have as their 
purpose the determination of the bases 
for differential occupational prestige. 
Such investigations are of considerable 
interest because many of them attempt 
to provide empirical support for the 
Davis-Moore theory of the functional 
basis for differential rewards discussed 
above.**° Finally, in keeping with the 


104 Joseph R. Gusfield and Michael Schwartz, 
“The Meaning of Occupational Prestige. Re- 
consideration of the NORC Scale,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (April 1963), pp 
265~271. 

108 As examples, see Werner Cohn, “Social 
Status and the Ambivalence Hypothesis: Some 
Critical Notes and a Suggestion,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol 25 (August 1960), 
pp. 508-513; Robert A. Ellis and Thomas C 
Keedy, Jr., “Three Dimensions of Status: A 
Study of Academic Prestige,” Pacific Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 3 (Spring 1960), pp. 23- 
28; Wiliam A. Gamson and Howard Schu- 
man, “Some Undercurrents in the Prestige of 
Physicians,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 68 (January 1963), pp. 463-470; Norval 
D. Glenn, “Negro Prestige Criteria: A Case 
Study in the Bases of Prestige,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol 68 (May 1963), 
pp. 645-657; Albeno P. Gorbin and Fredenck 
L. Bates, “Occupational Prestige: An Empiri- 
cal Study of its Correlates,” Social Forces, Vol. 
40 (December 1961), pp. 131-136, Louis 
Kriesberg, “The Bases of Occupational Pres- 
tige: The Case of Dentists,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol 27 (April 1962}, pp. 238- 
244; Lionel S Lewis and Joseph Lopreato, 
“Functional Importance and Prestige of 
Occupations,” Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 
6 (Fall 1963), pp 55-59; and Richard L. 
Simpson and Ida Harper Simpson, “Correlates 
and Estimation of Occupational Prestige,” 
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trend that we have emphasized toward 
comparative analysis, there have been 
numerous attempts to determine the ex- 
istence of occupational prestige hier- 
archies in other countries and to com- 
pare such findings with those obtained 
from the United States.'°° 


CORRELATES OF STRATIFICATION 


As has been indicated, the number of 
studies involving “stratification” could 
be multiplied endlessly by including 
those investigations which have shown 
a relationship or correlation between 
socioeconomic position and some behav- 
ior of interest to the researcher. We 
cannot include even a listing of such 
studies here, but some notice of two 
areas of relationship should be made 
since they indicate important substan- 


American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 66 
(September 1960), pp. 135-140. 

106 Examples include: N. F. Dufty, “Oc- 
cupation Status, Job Satisfaction and Levels 
of Aspiration,” British Journal of Soctology, 
Vol. 11 (December 1960), pp. 348-355; 
Edward C, McDonagh, Sven Wermlund, and 
John Crowther, “Relative Professional Status 
as Perceived by American and Swedish Uni- 
versity Students,” Social Forces, Vol. 38 (Oc- 
tober 1959), pp. 65-69; Austin L. Porterfield 
and Jack P. Gibbs, “Occupational Prestige 
and Social Mobility of Suicides in New 
Zealand,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 66 (September 1960), pp. 147-152; 
Charles E. Ramsey and Robert J. Smith, 
“Japanese and American Perceptions of Oc- 
cupations,” American Journal of Soctology, 
Vol. 65 (March 1960), pp. 475-482; Adam 
Sarapata and Wlodzimierz Wesolowski, “The 
Evaluation of Occupations by Warsaw Inhabi- 
tants,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 
66 (May 1961), pp. 581-591; Michiya 
Shimbori, Hideo Ikeda, Tsuyoshi Isheda, and 
Moto Kondo, “Measuring a Nation’s Prestige,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 69 (July 
1963), pp. 63-68; and R. Murray Thomas, 
“Reinspecting a Structural Position on Oc- 
cupational Prestige,’ American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 67 (March 1962), pp. 561- 
565. For an example of occupational dif- 
ferentiation within an ethnic community in 
the United States, see Solomon Poll, The 
Hasidic Community of Wiltamsburg (New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 
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tive developments in the field of soci- 
ology and show the utility of stratifica- 
tion in an understanding of these areas. 
The two are political and social move- 
ments and mental illness. 

A number of social scientists have 
recently suggested that extremist politi- 
cal movements in the United States and 
elsewhere in the world represent re- 
actions of persons who feel displaced 
by the elements of change taking place 
in modern times. To such individuals, 
whose present positions often represent 
“survivals” from earlier periods of in- 
dustrial development, change is seen as 
threatening to one’s status. Hofstadter 
speaks of “status politics” meaning “the 
clash of various projective rationaliza- 
tions arising from status aspirations and 
other personal motives” and suggests 
that in times of relative prosperity and 
well-being status considerations among 
the masses can become more influential 
than economic interest in political move- 
ments.*°* Lipset makes a similar point 
in his discussion of the extremist move- 
ments of the left, right, and center in a 
variety of nations.1°* The same gen- 
eral theme is used by Gusfield in his 
discussion of the American temperance 
movement and its rise and subsequent 
decline in the United States.°® The 
appeal of the Black Muslim movement 
among lower-class American Negroes 
has: similarly been interpreted in this 
framework.**° Many other studies re- 


107 Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo- 
Conservative Revolt—1955,” in Daniel Bell 
(ed.), The Radical Right, op. cit, pp. 63-86. 

108 Seymour M. Lipset, “Social Stratification 
and Right-Wing Extremism,” British Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 10 (December 1959), pp. 
1-38. See also Seymour M. Lipset, “Amer- 
ican Intellectuals: Their Politics and Status,” 
Daedalus (Summer 1959), pp. 460-486. 

109 Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade: 
Status Politics and the American Temperance 
Mfovement (Urbana: University of ITlinois 
Press, 1963). 

110 See E. U, Esslen-Udom, Black Nation- 
alism: A Search for Identity in America 
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lating class, status, and other aspects 
of stratification to political orientation, 
voting practices, and political involve- 
ment could be cited.*** 

In the field of mental illness, strati- 
fication studies have been conducted to 
demonstrate the relationship between 
incidence, prevalence, and type of 
mental illness among persons in differ- 
ing socioeconomic categories or classes 
in the community and on the relation- 
ship between aspirations and mobility 
achievement and mental illness.**? The 


(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), 
esp pp. 298-339. 

111 Examples include: Robert R Alford, 
Party and Society (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1963); Wendell Bell, “Equality and Attitudes 
of Elites in Jamaica,” Social and Economic 
Studies, Vol 11 (December 1962), pp 40%- 
432; Howard M. Brotz, “Social Stratification 
and the Political Order,” American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol 64 (May 1959), pp 571- 
578; Angus Campbell, Philip E. Converse, 
Warren E. Muller, and Donald E. Stokes, 
The American Voter (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1960); John E. Horton and Wayne 
E Thompson, “Powerlessness and Political 
Negativeness: A Study of Defeated Local 
Referendums,” American Journal of Soctology, 
Vol. 67 (March 1962), pp. 485-493; Seymour 
M. Lipset, “The Changing Class Structure and 
Contemporary European Politics,’ Daedalus 
(Winter 1964), pp 271-303; Eugene Litt, 
“Civic Education, Community Norms, and 
Political Indoctrination,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, Vol 28 (February 1963), pp. 
69-75; Duncan Macrae, Jr. and Edith K. 
Macrae, “Legislators’ Social Status and Their 
Votes,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol 
66 (May 1961), pp. 599-603; Edward L. 
McDill and Jeanne Clare Ridley, “Status, 
Anomia, Political Alienation, and Political 
Participation,” American Journal of Soctology, 
Vol. 68 (September 1962), pp. 205-213; 
Stefan Nowak, “Egalitarian Attitudes of War- 
saw Students,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 25 (April 1960), pp. 219-231; and 
George K. Park and Lee Soltow, “Politics and 
Social Structure in a Norwegian Village,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 67 (Sep- 
tember 1961), pp. 152-164. 

112 The Midtown Manhattan Study repre- 
sents the most ambitious effort in this direc- 
tion. See Leo Srole, et al, Mental Health 
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types of therapy administered to pa- 
tients and the elements of stratification 
within the hospital setting have also 
been examined in some detail by 
stratification researchers."'’ Finally, the 
posttreatment behavior of patients and 
the mental health movement in this 
country have been explored.*** 


in the Metropolis (New York McGraw-Hill, 
1962; and Thomas S Langner and Stanley 
T Michael, Lıfe Stress and Mental Health 
(New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963). 

113 See, as examples, Simon Dinetz, Mark 
Lefton, and Benjamin Pasamanick, “Status 
Perceptions ın a Mental Hospital,” Social 
Forces, Vol. 38 (December 1959), pp. 124- 
128; Robert H. Hardt and Sherwin J Fein- 
handler, “Social Class and Mental Hospi- 
talization Piognosis,’ American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 24 (December 1959), pp. 815- 
821; Ivar Oxaal, Social Stratification and 
Personnel Turnover in the Hospital (Co- 
lumbus Engineering Experiment Station, Ohio 
State University, 1960); Robert Perrucci, 
“Social Distance Strategies and Intra-Organi- 
zational Stratification: A Study of the Status 
System on a Psychiatric Ward,” Amerncan 
Sociological Review, Vol. 28 (December 1963), 
pp. 951-962; Georges Sabagh, Harvey F. 
Dingman, George Tarjan, and Stanley W. 
Wright, “Social Class and Ethnic Status of 
Patients Admitted to a State Hospital for the 
Retarded,” Pacific Sociological Review, Vol 2 
(Fall 1959), pp. 76-80, Melvin Seeman and 
John W. Evans, “Stratification and Hospital 
Care,” Part I: “The Performance of the Medi- 
cal Interne,” American Sociological Review, 
Vol. 26 (February 1961), pp 67-80, and Melvin 
Seeman and John W. Evans, “Stratification 
and Hospital Care,” Part H: “The Objective 
Criteria of Performance,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol 26 (April 1961), pp 
193-204. 

114See Howard E Freeman and Ozzie G. 
Summons, “Social Class and Posthospital Per- 
formance Levels,” American Sociological Re- 
view, Vol 24 (June 1959), pp 345-351; 
Mark Lefton, Shirley Angrist, Simon Dinetz, 
and Benjamin Pasamanick, “Social Class, 
Expectations and Performance of Mental 
Patients,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol 
68 (July 1962), pp 79-87), and Orville R. 
Gursslin, Raymond G Hunt, and Jack L. 
Roach, “Social Class and the Mental Health 
Movement,” Social Problems, Vol. 7 (Winter 
1959-60), pp 210-218. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose cf this paper has been 
to review major intellectual and sub- 
stantive trends in the field of social 
stratification for the five-year period be- 
tween 1959 and 1963. Our examination 
of the literature indicates three major 
trends to be observed generally in the 
stratification area: an increasing use 
and reliance upon the comparative, 
cross-societal method; a developing in- 
terest in the historical dimension of 
stratification; and a renewed emphasis 
on, and intellectual involvement with, 
the area of “social problems.” Ilustra- 
tions of these trends and of other issues 
and developments have been provided 
for the selected substantive areas of 
theory, structure and integration, social 
mobility, working-class subculture, oc- 
cupational structure and prestige, and, 
more briefly, political movements and 
the study of mental illness. 

This review of the literature reveals 
a continued widespread interest among 
sociologists in the problems of rank 
differences in society, their causes, 
justifications, and immediate and long- 
range consequences. If our assumption 
about the responsiveness of American 
sociologists to the major issues and 
problems of contemporary society is cor- 
rect, we should expect to find a growth 
of studies centering about the problems 
of race and poverty in the next half- 
decade Curiously, although the in- 
vestigation of racial and ethnic minor- 
ities has usually been considered a part 
of the study of stratification and differ- 
entiation, there have been few attempts 
in the recent period to consider such 
groups, either at the level of theory or 
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as part of the continuing body of 
empirical literature compiled by stratifi- 
cation researchers. Events of recent 
years strongly indicate that a major 
basis for “class” antagonism, conscious- 
ness, political orientation, and structural 
change centers in the efforts by the 
Negro, and to some extent other minor- 
ities as well, to secure greater equality 
and power. No adequate sociology of 
stratification can develop without en- 
compassing such events and relation- 
ships in its general theory, nor can it 
serve to explain the complex changes 
taking place in society if it fails to keep 
its empirical eyes on racial, religious, 
and nationality groups cross-cutting the 
economic levels of the population." It 
is our feeling that, in this area, stratifi- 
cation will make its most important 
contributions in the next five years. 

One last observation may be in order. 
A detailed reading of the literature in 
this field leaves one with the feeling that 
there is far too little cumulative de- 
velopment evidenced. By this we mean 
that studies in certain fields seem to 
proliferate with little effort to build 
on what others have reported. In other 
directions there appear to be gaps in 
our ideas and knowledge. Perhaps this 
indicates the lack of a general theoretical 
framework sufficient to organize the re- 
search interests of many individual 
contributors, or it may mean simply 
that few are given the opportunity of 
taking the time to read the massive 
amount of material produced each year 
in this area. 

115 Milton M Gordon, Assimilation in Amer- 
ican Life: The Role of Race, Religion, and 
National Origins (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1964) is an encouraging sign that 
this effort is beginning to develop. 
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EarL W. Count and Gorpon T. BOWLES 
(Eds.). Fact and Theory in Social 
Science. Pp. xv, 253. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1964. $5.50. 


Douglas G. Haring, as most readers of 
this journal know, is an anthropologist- 
sociologist, who, after 32 years on the 
faculty of Syracuse University, retired in 
1961. And the present volume is a Fest- 
Schrift offered him in his seventieth year 
by fourteen friends and former students. 
Bowles in the biographical sketch points 
out how Haring’s first interest in cultural 
differences and social studies was aroused 
by his experiences as a young Baptist mis- 
sionary in Japan. While on furlough in 
the early 1920’s, he started advanced 
studies in sociology and psychology at 
Columbia, and in 1926 he was dismissed 
by the Baptist Mission Board, according 
to Bowles, for “doctrinal heresy,” follow- 
ing which he returned to Columbia to study 
anthropology. It would be interesting to 
know if Haring’s interest in behavioral 
science, despite his possession of a reputa- 
ble Bachelor of Divinity degree, consti- 
tuted the basis of his alleged “heresy,” but 
Bowles does not say. 

In the short space allotted to this notice, 
I can merely mention a few highlights of 
the volume that may be of interest to 


readers, while advising them to peruse the 
whole, which is somewhat above the 
average for such collections. 

Talcott Parsons offers a readable up- 
dating of his notions of structural- 
functional theory and sees an increasing 
synthesis of theory between sociology, eco- 
nomics, and political science, leading to 
better understanding of large, complex 
systems. In connection with the latter, 
John F. Manfredi offers an interesting 
argument that complex sociocultural sys- 
tems permit only a limited number of 
alternative patterns in contrast to the great 
variety found throughout the range of 
primitive and simpler societies. Robert 
E. L. Faris in his chapter offers some 
amusing examples of errors in mass ob- 
servation and questionnaire operations in 
large systems and offers serious suggestions 
for improvement not only in techniques, 
but in understanding of the scientific proc- 
esses of observation in the social field. 
Earl W. Count in his contribution takes 
the position, following certain notions of 
Haring, that a cultural “fact” is never 
timeless, but is always a part of history 
and “process.” Parsons seems to agree 
when he suggests that a better name for 
the developing theory in which he is inter- 
ested is “structure and process” rather than 
merely ‘“structural-functional.” 

On the more empirical side, T. F. Mc- 
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Uwraith offers an intriguing report on how 
the culture and social situation of the Bella 
Coola Indians lead them to “see” what 
they consider to b “facts” differently than 
do middle-class Americans—including Ca- 
nadians. Although this is not a new dis- 
covery, the piece could be read with profit 
by certain mass-opinion analysts and poll- 
takers Morris E. Opler offers another 
interesting example of the practical im- 
portance of a knowledge of cultural back- 
grounds in his analysis of the folk beliefs 
and practices which impede otherwise tech- 
nically well-planned programs of birth 
control in village India. 

This book is an interesting set of 
articles, some of them quite significant. 
However, I do wish that contributions to 
collections of this sort could be better 
focused upon a central set of themes or 
facts. Adequate svmposia involving con- 
tributions by many authors do exist. 
Perhaps Festschrift editors should study 
them more carefully. 

Joun P. GILLIN 

Research Professor of Anthropology 

University of Pittsburgh 


Wurm P. McEwen. The Problem of 
Soctal-Scientific Knowledge. Pp. xxix, 
590. Totowa, N J.: Bedminster Press, 
1963. $12.50. 


The developing interest of philosophers 
in the methods and perspectives of the 
social sciences seems to be proceeding at 
nearly the same pace as the growth of 
sociological interest in the philosophical 
foundations of sociology. Although the 
present book falls within the domain of 
philosophical investigation, it contributes 
in large measure to the contemporary con- 
cerns of sociologists. In the author’s 
words: “My main concern is to direct the 
attention of the behavioral scientists them- 
selves to the epistemological principles 
which the problem of social-scientific 
knowledge entails. I have felt compelled 
to share with other philosophers the obliga- 
tion to provide the social sciences with 
something like the epistemological founda- 
tion that Whitehead has formulated for 
the natural sciences.” 

The epistemological question of how the 
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knower’s ideas are related to “reality” is 
premised on a dualism between knowledge 
and its object; following Lovejoy, knowl- 
edge is representative of, rather than 
identical with, the datum of reality. Mc- 
Ewen does not trouble himself with the 
limitations of epistemological monism. No 
doubt its inability to deal with the problem 
of percepted error warrants the omission. 
The omission is made, however, at the cost 
of informing the uninformed reader. But 
he is on the firmest of contemporary 
grounds in documenting the thesis that 
the only kind of knowledge meaningful to 
social scientists is that which is inferen- 
tially constructed from reality Werk- 
meister’s and Margenau’s conceptions of 
the constructive character of meaning are 
upheld. In the light of the former: “All 
concrete situations reveal that the experi- 
ential context in which meanings are found 
is a triadic relation, involving (a) a ‘mind’ 
which interprets (b) some specific given 
experience or ‘sign’ as standing for or 
designating (c) some (actual or imagined) 
object, condition, situation, or process—the 
‘referent.’ ” 

Subsequent chapters are devoted to 
exemplifying how the practitioners of the 
several social sciences take the construc- 
tive activity of the investigator’s mind 
as an essential characteristic of behavioral 
knowledge. Consistent with his premises, 
the author points out that there can be 
no fully objective derivation of behavioral 
knowledge because of the value-centric 
predicament. 

Objectivity is identified with the reflected 
attitude of the investigator motivated by 
the desire to know. Presumably, the 
reflective person has some freedom of 
interpretation under the conditions and 
within the limitations which his total en- 
vironment imposes upon him Thus, ob- 
jectivity of knowledge is relative to the 
preferences which motivate the reflective 
mind, the kind of knowledge he takes to 
be acquirable, the methods used to con- 
struct it and the criteria by which he 
attempts to verify it. In more abstract 
terms, objectivity is relative to value 
situations, meaning situations and knowl- 
edge situations 

Very few philosophers have as intimate 
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an acquaintance with the behavioral sci- 
ences as McEwen Probably no one has 
brought the thinking of modern philosophy 
and current sociological thought in as close 
accord. That he appears to have suc- 
ceeded in describing the major conceptual 
categories of social science, together with 
their principal lines of interpretation, is 
no small feat. That his account is too 
simple to speak to the technical issues of 
conceptual analysis is a virtue—for either 
the audience of social science who would 
not understand or the technical philoso- 
phers who need not be instructed. That 
he has told us more about how to think 
than how to work is a fault he shares with 
all who are searching for a new kind of 
“logic in use” for sociology. 
LLEWELLYN GROSS 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

State University of New York 

Buffalo 


Henry A. LATANÉ, Davi MECHANIC, 
GEORGE STRAUSS, and GEORGE B. 
STROTHER. The Social Science of Or- 
ganizations. Four Perspectives. Edited 
by Harold J Leavitt Pp. ix, 182. 
Englewood Cliffs, N J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963. $3.35. 


In June 1962, twenty-four social scien- 
tists participated in a seminar on the study 
of organizations at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, supported by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation They worked in four sub- 
groups, and within each one, one man was 
designated as a “critical commentator.” 
At the end of two weeks of intensive dis- 
cussion, each commentator went home to 
write a commissioned paper incorporating 
the flavor of the seminar discussions in 
terms of his own perspective. The four 
papers in this volume are the product of 
this rather novel approach. Although the 
result is not a comprehensive review of 
the entire field of organizational behavior, 
or even of an entire subfield, these essays 
offer quite valuable perspectives for both 
the specialists in and the newcomers to 
the field of organizational behavior. 

In the first essay, Strother presents a 
very able and broad picture of organiza- 
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tional theory and method in historical and 
contemporary terms The second essay by 
Strauss focuses quite specifically on prob- 
lems of “power equalization.” In an 
Incisive analysis, Strauss criticizes not 
only the basic assumptions underlying 
the attempt to make organizations more 
“democratic,” but also the inadequacies of 
the studies and techniques used to further 
it. His analysis of notions of participation 
and the way in which they have been used 
exposes much of the fuzziness of this 
approach He notes: “It is often said that, 
if a worker Is permitted to participate in 
making decisions, he will work harder. But 
work harder at what? At making the 
decision? And implementing the decision? 
Or at implementing other decisions .. .” 
(p 68) In the real world in which power 
is, in fact, not distributed equally, the 
human-relations approach seeks to create 
the appearances of equality and participa- 
tion, while the reality remains essentially 
unchanged 

The third essay, by Professor Latané, is 
entitled, “The Rationality Model in Or- 
ganizational Decision-Making.” It opens 
with three sentences containing the word 
“organization” The next forty-five pages 
or so are devoted to an effort to identify 
“the characteristics of an operative set of 
decision rules for making rational choices” 
(p 89), concentrating on a model for the 
rational management of an investment 
portfolio 

The last essay, by David Mechanic, 
covers a wide, and somewhat miscellaneous, 
series of methodological issues including, 
among others, the following the theorist 
versus the empiricist, problems of con- 
ceptualizing formal-informal distinctions, 
one-sided versus eclectic approaches, and 
reward structures and modes of adaptation 
Mechanic presents a brief case study of 
American Medical Association policies as 
an example of the use of the means-end 
schema in studying the interrelationship of 
organizational goals and policies As an 
alternative to the use of ideal types, which 
he finds unsatisfactory, Mechanic suggests 
the “substruction” of typologies in terms 
of a property space. The concepts of 
primary and secondary groups are used as 
a concrete example of this approach. 
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There is much ın this book that can 
serve as a valuable corrective to present 
perspectives in the study of organizations. 
The Strauss and Mechanic essays are 
especially commendable in this respect. 
What is largely missing in all of these 
essays is some clear notion of what it Is 
that social scientists study when they look 
at organizations But this is obviously the 
subject for at least one more volume and 
too much to ask of the present one which 
provides sufficient grist for most anyone’s 
mill. 

NORMAN KAPLAN 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Pp. 
NJ: 


WILBERT E. Moore. Social Change. 
vi, 120 Englewood Cliffs, 
Prentice-Hall, 1963. $3.95. 


The book under review is entitled Soctal 
Change; it might more properly be called 
““Industrialization and Social Change.” The 
major part of the detailed analysis in this 
book deals with economic consequences of 
industrialization. Other aspects of social 
change, changes within the ideological 
sphere, along with “culture” and the arts 
in government systems are largely ignored. 
This is not meant as a criticism of the 
book, but only of its title. 

Moore starts his book with a cntique 
of functionalism for the neglect of discord- 
ant pluralistic, conflicting, and unrelated 
values and elements in society; for rectify- 
ing concrete functions—neglect of struc- 
tural substitutability; and for failure to 
see the structural looseness and discon- 
tinuities in society As a result, the func- 
tionalists overlook the fact and possibilities 
of change that exist in all societies. He 
proposes instead a concept of society as a 
system of tension-management, in which 
the survival of society depends on the con- 
tinuous management of structural strains, 
which otherwise pull societies apart The 
management of these structural changes 
results in a continuous modification of 
the social system Assumptions of a state 
of equilibrium to which the system returns 
are neither necessary nor correct, according 
to Moore. Moore does not pursue this 
theme, which, 1f fully pursued, might well 
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result in major break-through in structural- 
functional theory. Instead, he indicates 
the range and variety of patterns of social 
change, drawing his illustrations principally 
from demography and from economic so- 
clology. He focuses on the pattern of 
rates of growth, rather than on substantive 
change 

He next focuses on small-scale changes, 
indicating that at times what appear to be 
changes are normal static elements in 
larger social systems: the rites of passage 
may be a change for the individual and a 
static structural element at the same time 
At the same time, relatively small changes, 
like an increase in the average number 
of children per family—from two to three 
—may not greatly affect the structure of 
the family, but may produce a population 
explosion. Moore then shifts to the 
microscopic changes. At this point, 
Moore’s work is weakest, perhaps only 
because of space limitations. Although 
Moore allows for autonomous change 
within art, religion, and ideologies and for 
the relationship between these spheres and 
the economic sphere, they are passed over 
quickly. War, revolution, and problems 
of society equalities are also briefly treated. 

The book reaches greater depth of analy- 
sis in Moore’s treatment of modernization. 
By modernization, Moore means the total 
transformation of traditional society to 
modern industrial society In doing so, 
he refers primarily to the industrialization 
of the contemporary underdeveloped world 
and minimally to the process of advanced 
industrialization, within Western society 
He focuses primarily on the demographic, 
educational, and institutional prerequisites 
for transplanting Western industrialization 
to underdeveloped societies. By and large 
Moore confines his analysis to these social, 
legal, and psychological changes which he 
believes are necessary to the industrial 
sector of those societies 

Soctal Change can be criticized from a 
number of perspectives Moore, at vari- 
ous points in the book, raises a number 
of issues and themes which suggest brilliant 
and creative possibilities and then moves 
on without much further development 
He suggests the possibility of major con- 
tributions to sociological theory which only 
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serve to tantalize the reader. 
is well worth reading, however. 
JOSEPH BENSMAN 


The book 


Great Neck 
New York 


RUPERT WILKINSON. Gentlemanly Power: 
British Leadership and the Public School 
Tradition: A Comparative Study in the 
Making of Rulers. Pp. xv, 243. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 
$6.00. 


The English “public schools” remain a 
source of perennial interest. Mr. Wilkin- 
son, a product of Winchester and Harvard, 
has written a thoughtful and readable book 
about the sort of education they embodied 
in the nineteenth century. His method 
is primarily descriptive: his criticisms are 
bland and fair. He sees the schools as 
predominantly political—‘‘an educational 
device for maintaining a public servant 
élste”—and producing the social stratum 
which Schumpeter demanded for effective 
democracy, one neither too exclusive nor 
too accessible. He describes their blend 
of competition and co-operation: the stress 
on character, team spirit, self-restraint, 
rank and privilege, and Spartan discomfort. 
But was this discomfort deliberate? Most 
Victorian heating and plumbing was primi- 
tive. He draws suggestive parallels be- 
tween the values of the public schools and 
those of the British constitution, the civil 
service, the colonial service, and the Con- 
servative party. Some of this has been 
done before: see, for example, W R. 
Crocker’s book on Nigeria published in 
1936. The schools are criticized for con- 
centrating on a narrow classical training, 
leading in public life to the neglect of 
science and technology, a lack of adapta- 
bility to change, and a dangerous reliance 
on the virtues of the amateur Finally, 
they have become since 1918 or 1939—it 
is not clear which—anachronisms, turning 
out replacements for a ruling class which 
the present equalitarian society no longer 
accepts—would that this were true! 

One’s main criticism of the book must 
be that it is unhistorical and its major 
propositions unsupported by any evidence. 
We are told that the landed gentry found 
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in the public schools a means by which 
they kept their power, moulding the sons 
of commerce into synthetic gentlemen. 
But did the gentry preserve their power 
in the nineteenth century? From what 
families were the public schools recruited? 
How far was it Oxford and Cambridge, 
rather than the schools, which moulded 
the character of public life? Above all, 
the importance of the professional classes, 
both in the schools and in politics and 
government, is underestimated. 

Moreover, there is a confusion between 
effect and intention. Leaders came from 
public schools with certain characteristics: 
therefore, the schools had deliberately 
fostered these characteristics. In fact, the 
schools were there first, evolving their 
methods empirically. In an age of privi- 
lege, politicians and civil servants could 
come only from such schools, and carried 
over their values into public life. Mr. 
Wilkinson compares the public schools 
with other systems of training a ruling 
class: the schools and civil-service ex- 
aminations of Confucian China and the 
methods of Jesuits and Japanese. The 
Confucian parallel seems inexact. Much 
more valuable would have been a com- 
parison with the French and German 
educational systems 

The book’s great virtue is to set one 
thinking. Even the title provokes one— 
the British title, The Prefects, is happily 
avoided, since these gentlemen are con- 
spicuous by their absence from these 
pages—but can you think of a better? 

C. L Mowat 

Professor of History 

University College of North Wales 

Bangor 


FERDYNAND ZWEIG. The Student in the 
Age of Anxiety: A Survey of Oxford 
and Manchester Students. Pp. xvi, 224. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 
$5.50. 


In a time when there is continuing 
inquiry into what American college stu- 
dents are or are not, it is a refreshing 
change to have a study on British uni- 
versity students. Dr. Zweig has studied 
random samplings from two universities: 
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His business is quiet. He’s a General Motors development engineer 
and his job is to help see to it that every GM car operates as smoothly 
and quietly as advanced technology and human skill can reasonably 
achieve. His work takes him into an anechoic chamber at the Milford 
Proving Ground where walls made of glass-fiber-wedges up to a yard 
deep absorb 99 percent of the sound made by a car in operation. 


In this room GM cars are “road proved” on a chassis dynamometer 
under many driving conditions and at varying speeds. Every signifi- 
cant noise, no matter how slight, is studied, charted, evaluated. 
Object: quiet. This man and others like him never stop striving to 
reach that goal. 


Highly refined laboratory setups like the Milford anechoic rooms 
contribute vitally to the constant improvement of General Motors 
cars. But they would be valueless without the knowledge and 
experience of the men who use them. People, after all, are the key 
to the continuing excellence of GM products. General Motors owes 
its position in industry to the dedication and ability of a great many 
exceptional people. 


GENERAL MOTORS IS PEOPLE ... 
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UNICEF 


With every UNICEF Greeting Card you 
send, you are investing in the future of 
children somewhere in the world who 
need your help. Through the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, the proceeds 
from one box alone can mean fifty 
children protected against tuberculosis, 
or twenty children cured of yaws. How 
truly the spirit of Christmas is cap- 
tured when you know that your holiday 
greetings to friends and loved ones have 
helped make children somewhere in 
the world healthier and happier! 


Examples of this year’s UNICEF Greet- 
ing Cards, shown at the left, are, from 
top to bottom: Nativity, by Irene De- 
lano; Winter Night, by Harald Wiberg; 
Dolphin Ship, by Hans Unger; Wind 
Play, by Sung Yo-Dinh. Boxes of ten 
cards sell for $1.25. The UNICEF 
Engagement Calendar for 1965, pic- 
tured at bottom left, is $2.00 per copy. 
Other designs and assortments are 
available. Further details and order 
forms are obtainable directly from: 


U.S. COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF 
GREETING CARDS 
P.0. BOX 22 
CHURCH STREET STATION 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 10008 


Kindly mention Tae ANNALS when writing to advertisers 
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Oxford for “Oxbridge” and Manchester for 
‘“Redbrick” as representing the two poles 
of British education He has sought to 
determine who they are and what they 
think about the various aspects of their 
lives. 

It was to be expected that there would 
be differences and there are, but the most 
striking result of the study is the growing 
similarity. The continuing differences arise 
from class and cultural gaps, and to some 
extent from income differentials, although 
as these gaps are narrowing, their impor- 
tance in the minds of the students de- 
creases markedly. In fact, the similarity 
has become great enough to enable Zweig 
to create a Max Weber student Ideal 
Type. 

This model student is many things, with 
obvious variations. He is in his early 
twenties, preoccupied with his studies, 
acutely aware that the taxpayer Js paying 
for his education, and has a sense of 
responsibility to make some return for it, 
and harassed by a fear of failure. His 
overriding concern is to get a job and 
security, and he has little interest in 
making money; nor does he wish to com- 
plicate his life with such things as mar- 
riage until he is economically settled—in 
marked contrast to his American counter- 
part. The most startling finding is his 
sexual puritanism. A large majority has 
had no sexual experience and disapproves 
of it before marriage, and the minority 
which has had tends to regret it. This 
reviewer, for one, would like a good deal 
more evidence on this point! Dr Zweig 
attributes much of the tension in the 
students to abstinence 

The model student’s philosophy of life 
is pretty much live and let live; he is 
religious without fanaticism, and middle 
of the road in politics—although he is 
supremely disinterested in politics, which 
he views as dirty business. He favors the 
welfare aspects of his state, while being 
stubbornly individualistic in other respects, 
although he is largely a conformist. He 
admires the Soviet Union—while fearing 
China—and questions American maturity 
for world leadership He is philosophical 
about Britain’s reduced position in the 
world, and thinks the Commonwealth 
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would be better off if its nonwhite members 
would go away. 

Except for his views on and practices 
in sex and marriage, it would not be 
difficult to change a few words and come 
out with the model of an American student. 

Joan F. MELBY 

Washington, D.C. 


MARGARET MeEap. Continusties in Cultural 
Evolution. Pp. xxii, 471. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1964. $8 50. 


Mead again gives us the gift she is 
without rival to bestow, new ideas. On 
the strength of long, close familiarity with 
the field of anthropology, she points up 
how much of its concepts can be applied 
to understanding cultural evolution, though 
the persons who originally did the work 
and coined the concepts did not recognize 
such significance. 

Like her first book, Coming of Age in 
Samoa, and then many others, which ap- 
peal for action—for example, to remedy 
problems attending adolescence or the con- 
fused relations of men and women in 
Western society—this one is also program- 
matic. She wants to help create condi- 
tions that will allow gifted scientists to 
intervene more effectively in cultural evolu- 
tion, thereby successfully meeting our 
urgent problem of human survival 

Mead’s thesis is more complex—evolu- 
tionarily more advanced—than the evolu- 
tionism of Tylor or Leslie White They 
write of an oceanic culture evolving, for 
example, aided by increased energy, and 
pay little heed to the role of individuals 
White takes pains to diminish the signifi- 
cance of the individual in culture and 
history—but cannot hide his own signifi- 
cance in American anthropology Mead, 
as befits a pioneer in culture and person- 
ality and someone who refused to let 
changing disciplinary fashions woo her 
from pursuing that subdiscipline, always 
recognizes that cultural continuity and 
evolutionary change only occur through 
individuals. As Sapir might have said, to 
understand how men can more effectively 
participate in evolution, it is necessary to 
know all about individuals who, in a given 
culture and group, foster or hinder change. 
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Such information is rare, so Mead makes 
the most of her study of Paliau, whom 
she met in transformed Manus in 1953, 
offering that study as a mode. 

Intelligence, insight, and imagination are 
prerequisites to weld together such a syn- 
thesis. In the combination of these abili- 
ties, Mead has no equal in her profession. 

JOHN J. HonIGMANN 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


Ezra F. VoceLt. Japan’s New Middle 
Class: The Salary Man and His Family 
in a Tokyo Suburb. Pp. xii, 299. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1963. $6.50. 


This thoughtful study of the rapidly 
growing “new middle class” who man the 
bureaucracies of Japanese firms concen- 
trates on their family and personal life. 
The “salary man’-—Japanese colloquialism 
—belongs to the most “modern” elements 
in Japan, which within a century changed 
from an isolated traditional society into a 
highly industrialized nation—and hence the 
importance of the subject. Dr. Vogel, a 
sociologist, and Mrs. Vogel, a psychiatric 
social worker, lived with their family for 
nearly two years in a middle-class Tokyo 
suburb and, in co-operation with the Japa- 
nese Institute of Mental Health, observed 
and interviewed their neighbors. They 
established excellent accord, as partly indi- 
cated by the numbers—unusual even for 
Japan—who bade the Vogels goodbye at 
the airport when they were returning home. 

This new life differs greatly from old 
Japanese and Western patterns. ‘Thus, 
most families are nuclear and do not 
expect help in emergencies from their 
distant relatives. They are insulated from 
the firm—many American companies as- 
sess the wives of their junior executives; 
husbands are isolated from most household 
responsibilities—the Vogels found that the 
older traditional couples were more apt to 
go out together; and wives have a narrow 
range of social participation but close rela- 
tions with their children. The bureaucracies 
depend on historical values of loyalty and 
competence. Loyalty remains central, 
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but is narrower in scope, less hierarchical, 
and more directed toward peers than in 
the past. An employee must be loyal 
and competent—to help advance the 
organization. 

The salaried man’s status usually 
depends on his first job, which in turn 
depends on his university. His admission 
to the university in turn depends on his 
entrance examinations and high school 
record, and similarly for acceptance by a 
good high school. At every stage, the 
mother is active in motivating the child, 
tutoring him, and doing everything pos- 
sible to enter him in the right schools. 
This close relationship with her children 
minimizes the intergenerational gaps when 
children rise far above their parents, 
educationally and professionally. 

The research objectives have naturally 
led to the relative neglect of some impor- 
tant aspects of the over-all subject. 
Readers may also wonder if salary man’s 
life may not vary more within Japan than 
the author suggests. Bureaucracies may 
be similar and often parts of the same 
corporations, but their members may have 
different relationships, for example, with 
a Kyushu town than with a Tokyo suburb. 
These limitations, however, are secondary 
to the positive contributions the Vogels 
make on a critical area of modern life. 
This study deserves to be read widely. 

T. Scott MIYAKAWA 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Boston University 


Davin W. Prata. The After Hours: 
Modern Japan and the Search for En- 
joyment. Pp xi, 222 Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1964. $4.00 


In this disarmingly brief and deceptively 
casual book, David Plath gives us a look 
at Japan entirely unlike anything else 
available in the serious literature on that 
country. This is a book of immediate 
moment and lasting value. 

Plath is interested in contemporary 
Japan and its people not, as so many 
authors are, with a view to discovering 
how they came to be the first “modern” 
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nation in Asia. His question is: “What has 
modernization done to the Japanese?” Spe- 
cifically, he is concerned with the ways 
in which the Japanese now seek to main- 
tain a meaningful and worth-while way of 
living His materials are those of the 
ethnographer—but ethnography with a dif- 
ference!—popular writings by Japanese 
who are themselves dazzled by their “new 
society,” scholarly monographs, and the 
newspapers. The ethnography with a dif- 
ference deals with the people of Matsu- 
moto city, a hot-springs town called Otari, 
and a village called Ariake—all in the 
Anchiku district of central Honshu. For 
the rest, we find ourselves attending a 
political rally, marveling at the minutes 
of the meetings of a village association 
of young wives, peering with the author 
and a family at television’s “I Love Lucy,” 
and generally getting to know a great deal 
about a great many issues and concerns 
of the contemporary Japanese. Plath says 
that he wrote for the nonspecialist; it is 
a pity that they will miss the hilarity of 
the pseudonyms he uses. Was a merchant 
ever accorded a finer name than Akinai 
Majime? 

There is a good deal of intriguing ma- 
terial on the definition of the good life, 
the uses and misuses of leisure, the concept 
of the self, and prospects for the future. 
Japan has not been transformed, the 
author notes, “from an agrarian arcadia 
into an industrial utopia,” but it is, as 
societies go, a happy one. Because he 
writes so well and so entertainingly, and 
because he so readily beguiles the reader 
with wry and pithy comments on the scene 
he surveys, Plath runs the risk of failing 
to convince us that he is entirely serious. 

Serious he is, however, and his book is 
no less profound for being enjoyable. The 
After Hours is that rarity in the publishing 
business, a book for nonspecialists from 
which the specialist himself can profit 
immensely. We look forward to David 
Plath’s next book. 

RoBert J. SMITH 

Professor of Anthropology 

Cornell University 


ERNEST W. Burcess and Donatp J. 
Bocue (Eds.). Contributions to Urban 
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Sociology. Pp. xi, 673. Chicago: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1964. $12.00. 

When notice first came of this book, 
some of us expected a historical review 
of the development of sociological studies 
of cities. In part this is what the editors 
have given us, but only in part. More 
accurately, the book is a collection ‚of 
papers, each representing a piece of re- 
search at the University of Chicago in 
the field of urban sociology. However, 
in the fourteen-page Introduction Burgess 
gives us a vivid account of the develop- 
ment of this part of our discipline at the 
University of Chicago. This is especially 
valuable, for Burgess himself has been 
an active participant throughout the fifty 
years covered. It is important also 
because the “Chicago school” early as- 
sumed leadership and continued to be very 
active in urban sociology 

Part I contains eleven studies of urban 
ecology and demography, Part II, nine 
studies of urban social organization and 
mass phenomena, and Part III, ten studies 
of ethnic groups in urban society. Part IV 
presents eleven studies of urban social 
problems. The variety of these research 
reports is further illustrated by the follow- 
ing titles. “Catholic Family Disorganiza- 
tion,” “The Process of Intergroup Tension 
and Conflict,” “City Size as a Sociological 
Variable,” “Hotel Life,” and “Urbanization 
and the Organization of Welfare Activi- 
ties.” These samples should dispel the 
widespread error that the “Chicago school” 
has been concerned only with ecological 
studies Most of the chapters were written 
by the persons who conducted the original 
research. In addition to summarizing the 
dissertation or monograph in which results 
were first presented, the authors frequently 
comment critically on their own work in 
the light of new methods and new findings. 

Obviously this is no textbook. But it 
can serve as a very valuable collection 
of supplementary readings Students and 
teachers alike can widen their horizon, 
increase their fund of knowledge, and 
learn new research procedures by thought- 
ful use of this volume. It would be fine 
to have similar collections from other 
universities. After they—hopefully—have 
been published, we can look forward to 
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a real history of urban sociology in the 
United States. 
STUART A. QUEEN 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
Washington University 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Arizona 


CHARLES A Price, Southern Europeans 
in Australia. Pp. xvi, 342. New York: 
Oxford University Press, in association 
with The Australian National University, 
1963. $7.75. 


This volume, published in association 
with The Australian National University, 
evidences the continuing interest in 
migration in Australia, a nation which has 
received over one and a half million im- 
migrants since 1946. <A far larger pro- 
portion of this migration originated in 
southern Europe than was the case in the 
prewar years. Prior tu 1940, only one in 
ten of Australian immigrants was non- 
British. Since 1947 the proportion has 
been two to one, a majority of whom have 
come from Mediterranean countries and 
islands. To an extent seldom realized, 
these people came to join friends and 
relatives who had arrived before the war. 
This process, which the author calls chain 
migration, accounted for more than nine- 
tenths of the prewar migration from 
southern Europe 

Dr. Price believes that many of the 
problems and behaviors of these immi- 
grants can be understood only in the light 
of their origins. The book, therefore, 
opens with a description, at times rather 
detailed, of the geographic, social, and 
political backgrounds of the localities from 
which these migrants came. These were 
small, restricted areas, differing consider- 
ably in geography, dialect, religion, social 
customs, family habits, and political tradi- 
tions. It was possible to make such a 
study because immigration, alien registra- 
tion, and naturalization records in Australia 
require a generous amount of personal 
data. Dr. Price worked with a sample 
of 10,500 naturalization papers. In addi- 
tion, he interviewed extensively, and the 
material thus gathered illumines the text 
at numerous places. And he has included 
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a fifteen-page case study of migration from 
three adjoining Macedonian communities. 

In some particulars, the story that 
emerges resembles the experience of the 
United States and Canada to which the 
author often alludes and in both of which 
he has done field work, Thus nine-tenths 
of these southern Europeans “formed 
closely knit social groups through which 
they met the challenges of assimilation,” 
resisted intermarriage, and faced the in- 
difference and sometimes hostility of the 
British-Americans. But part of the so- 
called assimilation, especially in the rural 
areas, was a response by both Bntish- 
Americans and southern Europeans to a 
physical environment so different from 
what they had known that “willy nilly 
they moved closer to each other under 
the compulsion of a novel but common 
environment,” 

Much that happened to these immi- 
grants was accidental, especially, perhaps, 
occupational choice. Such cultural fac- 
tors as family structure, language, ‘‘folk- 
nationalism,” and religion have had great 
and continuing influence despite changes 
forced by the second and third generations. 
Many who have stayed in Australia, as 
considerable numbers did not, especially 
during the 1930’s, have gradually changed 
“from hard working unhygienic peasants 
into well-to-do persons saving money for 
investment, children’s education or bringing 
out friends from the old country . . . with 
homes as hygienically kept and comforta- 
bly furnished as those of the Bnitish- 
Americans about them.” 

The volume is a useful contribution to 
the literature of population migration 
across national boundaries. 

EDMUND DES BRUNNER 

Professor Emeritus 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 

Columbia University 


James Parxes. Anti-Semitism: A Concise 
History. Pp. xiii, 192. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1964 $5.00. 

This latest study by a Church of Eng- 
land clergyman, who has written a dozen 
books on Jewish history and problems, 
begins with a well-reasoned discussion of 
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group prejudice as a social phenomenon; 
sketches the manifestations of anti-Semi- 
tism through two millennia following the 
Diaspora, but devoting most space to its 
violent resurgences since 1879; and closes 
with proposals for “the sterilization of 
prejudice.” It is a well-wntten, informa- 
tive, high-minded and timely discussion 
of a subject of perennial importance. 

Its most serious defect is its lack of 
a systematic analysis of the causes of the 
evil, with a judicial allocation of responsi- 
bility between Jews and Gentiles. The 
author emphasizes as the first and most 
enduring cause the attitudes and teachings 
of the Christian church, though he finds 
it antedated the Christian era and was 
endemic among Moslems Yet he says: 
“For anti-Semitism is a unique expression 
of group prejudice, and arises out of a 
unique cause—the action of the Christian 
Church.” It was in Christian communi- 
ties that arose those “vile inventions of 
mediaeval superstitions, ritual murder, the 
poisoning of wells, the spreading of plague” 
and others. The Church dealt Jewry its 
most devastating blow by deprivation of 
citizenship. Moreover, there has been no 
break in Christian hate from the fourth 
century to the present. Here one must 
note the frequent recent signs of some 
degree of repentance on the part of both 
Catholics and Protestants. They who 
preach brotherly love begin, after many 
centuries, to renounce hate as an implement 
of Church policy. 

Most of the book is devoted to the 
modern era, or 1879 to the present, with 
an incisive and sometimes moving account 
of Nazi-Fascist activities. Here anti- 
Semitism is seen as a “by-product of the 
vast electorates created by modern de- 
mocracy” (p. xi). Among them, tradi- 
tional stereotypes and prejudices have been 
pervasive, and hence readily available as 
political gimmicks, whereby the Jew could 
be made the whipping boy by ruling 
cliques or ambitious upstarts in times of 
social distress. These pages contain a 
good many undocumented facts, and the 
author seems sometimes to blame the Nazis 
for activities where other factors may well 
have been more important. 

As to sterilization of prejudice, the 
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author proposes laws against group slander 
and for equality of cıvıl rights. He would 
re-educate the public through schools and 
churches. He does not show clearly how 
group slander can be avoided without 
restriction of the sacred rights of free 
speech and press, especially in times of 
social crisis. He thus has not solved the 
problem of how modern democracies and 
hence the Jews can be assured against the 
clever manipulation of mass emotions by 
the plausible rabble-rouser. 

It would seem that one must find a 
broader base than Christianity, Naziism, 
and democracy for a phenomenon ante- 
dating Christianity by centuries. In the 
first place, it seems not improbable that 
the Jewish people have, through the cen- 
turies, been subjected to sufficient bio- 
logical selection to have sharpened their 
wits, made them aggressive and cunning, 
high-strung and yet neurologically tough. 
Here their amazing rise to distinction 
throughout Western nations in many lines 
of social activity—witness the Nobel and 
other prizes—is evidence of their posses- 
sion of varied talents once free to exercise 
them, and also a cause of some fear and 
jealousy. 

More broadly, however, one must empha- 
size the universal tendency of an in-group 
to look with distrust on an out-group, or 
any group that seeks to maintain a distinct 
community within the harboring society. 
Americans, notably our Know Nothings, 
have thus suspected the Irish, the Italians, 
the Germans. For the Jew, as our author 
says, his religion “has been a portable 
homeland. For centuries the ghetto was 
a voluntary segregation before it become 
compulsory. However, under the dis- 
solving effects of democratic institutions, 
Jewish strangeness, so marked a half- 
century ago, is disappearing Jewish youth 
anxious to succeed cannot resist the ac- 
culturating effects of universal education 
and wide-open opportunities for talent. 
For them, some ancient taboos, rituals, and 
customs become meaningless. Even out- 
marriages, an almost suicidal action in 
the past, are increasing. No wonder the 
papers have recently contained repeated 
assertions by rabbis of the strong Jewish 
will to survive as a distinct people. Time 
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will tell whether they are whistling to keep 
up their courage. 
FRANK H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Lewis Kilian and CHARLES GRIGG. 
Racial Crisis in America: Leadership tn 
Conflict. Pp. xiii, 144. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, $4.50. 
Gunnar Myrdal’s dictum on race rela- 

tions in America—“The white man acts 
and the Negro reacts’—has long been ac- 
cepted as axiomatic. It did indeed charac- 
terize American racial adjustments till 
recently. But the turn of events in the 
last few years strongly suggests a reversal 
of the dictum: “The Negro acts and the 
white man reacts.” Students of race rela- 
tions have been slow to adjust their theo- 
ries to this reversal. It is the considerable 
merit of this book to suggest a new frame- 
work for inquiries into current race rela- 
tions and to show why the older approaches 
are no longer sufficient. 

The authors, who both teach at the 
Florida State University, argue that theo- 
ries which assumed with Myrdal that the 
key to the Negro problem lay in a conflict 
in the hearts and minds of white people 
suffered from an optimistic and “utopian” 
bias. It led to the belief that social engi- 
neering and manipulation of intergroup 
relations would in the Jong run bring about 
the disappearances of prejudice and dis- 
crimination. The authors suggest instead 
that increasing conflict is likely to charac- 
terize race relations in the period ahead. 
They show by means of a series of studies 
in Southern communities that the older 
accommodation-oriented Negro leaders are 
being replaced by conflict-oriented protest 
leaders. This is so because accommodation 
mechanisms such as biracial committees 
and the like have usually only brought 
token concessions, whereas vigorous pro- 
test techniques have led to more visible, 
though often mostly symbolic, gains. They 
predict that the typical form of interaction 
between Negro and white leaders will from 
now on be one “in which the parties at- 
tempt to achieve their objectives by 
demonstrating that they possess superior 
power.” Both sides are presently shedding 
the illusion that racial conflict is only a 
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temporary condition. Whatever gains in 
mutual understanding will be made will 
come about through group confrontations 
rather than through the pursuit of the 
will-o’-the-wisp of accommodation. ‘White 
Americans may have to learn respect for 
Negro Americans as opponents before they 
can accept them as friends and equals.” 

This slim volume manages, despite the 
obvious limitations of space, to give a 
novel perspective on race relations in 
America that social scientists as well as 
laymen can neglect only at their peril. 

Lewis A. COSER 
Professor of Sociology 
Brandeis University 


Hubert H. Humpurey (Ed.). School 
Desegregation: Documents and Com- 
mentaries. Pp. xi, 314. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1964. $2.50. 


The controversy over the desegregation 
of the public educational institutions fol- 
lowing the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
in the case of Brown v. Board of Education 
has generated a spate of literature of the 
most diverse sort. Legal opinions, articles 
by journalists, the research findings of, and 
reasoned statements by, behavioral scien- 
tists, highly philosophical treatises, and 
propagandistic articles have been published 
in increasing quantity over the past decade. 
The contradictory conclusions of much of 
this literature are certain to confuse, rather 
than illuminate, the issue for the unin- 
formed. 

The volume reviewed here renders a real 
service by bringing together selected read- 
ings on the subject of school desegregation 
under the following headings. “The Courts 
and Desegregation,” “Desegregation in the 
South,” “Integration in the North and 
West,” ‘Psychological Aspects of Deseg- 
regation,” “Racial Differences and Learning 
Capacities,” and “Desegregation and Private 
Education.” 

Each of the sections contains at least 
zwo articles and is designed to provide the 
reader with the leading arguments and 
diverse opinions on the issue discussed. 
The section on ‘“Desegregation in the 
South,” for example, contains articles by 
three sociologists which discuss, variously, 
the inconsistency between segregation and 
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the doctrines of freedom and equality, 
characteristics of the hard-core resisters, 
and the future of desegregation. It also 
contains an article by an eminent Southern 
journalist on the distinction between de- 
segregation and integration. To provide a 
balance, the section includes an article by 
a free-lance writer on “The Case for the 
White Southerner.” The section on the 
“Courts and Desegregation” shows a similar 
balance by including the text of Plessy v. 
Ferguson along with Brown v. Board of 
Education, It also includes the “Southern 
Manifesto” of congressional representatives 
and the opinion of the Attorney-General of 
Georgia opposing the reasoning In the 
Brown decision. 

Each of the several sections is intro- 
duced by a brief commentary by the 
editor, Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, who 
also writes a preface and an introduction 
to the volume. In the Preface, Senator 
Humphrey writes: “It is my hope that this 
compilation will prove useful as a text in 
college courses concerned with the problem, 
and that it will be of interest to any citizen 
wishing to understand more fully one of 
the great issues and challenges of our 
times” (p. v). It is not likely that this 
collection will be employed as a text, as a 
result of the subject’s narrow focus. It 
should serve quite usefully, however, as a 
source of supplementary readings for a 
number of courses. There is no question 
of the volume’s educational value in provid- 
ing source materials for those who should 
like to become better informed on the 
issues involved in the school desegregation 
controversy. 

G, FRANKLIN EDWARDS 

Professor of Sociology 

Howard University 


Joun P. Rocue. The Quest for the 
Dream: The Development of Civi 
Rights and Human Relations in Modern 
America. Pp. xi, 308. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1963. $5.95, 


Those who are tired of gloom and doom 
will welcome this well-written, colorful, 
and hard-hitting account of the drama of 
the civil liberties battle in the United 
States. Professor Roche argues, eloquently 
and convincingly, that we have witnessed 
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in the past fifty years the greatest break- 
through in human freedom in our history. 
This book is a highly successful efort “to 
provide some perspective and depth to the 
remarkable” civil liberties “transformation” 
that bas taken place in this period. With 
critical insight, rare compassion, and splen- 
did judgment, Roche chronicles the “brave 
battles of the civil liberties groups” and 
concludes “that their plea to the American 
people ... did not fall on deaf ears.” His 
chapter titles summarize well the flavor 
and emphasis of the book: “The Dawn of 
an Epoch”; “Walpurgis Night: The ‘Great 
War”; “The Red Hunt”; “Tribal and 
Religious Wars (1914-1921)”; “The Years 
of the Locust’; “The New Deal: The 
Years of Reconciliation”; “The Decline and 
Fall of the Yahoos (1933-1941)”; “The 
‘Good War ”; “Communism and Internal 
Insecurity”; “The Struggle for Full Equal- 
ity’; “The Past and the Future.” 

Roche’s account also provides marvelous 
background for understanding the current 
struggle of the American Negro. Roche 
maintains that the remarkable “transforma- 
tion” in public ideals of civil rights and 
human relations “provided the stimulus 
for the great Negro campaign in the sum- 
mer of 1963.” ‘Thus, Negro ‘“mobiliza- 
tion for full freedom is occurring within 
an atmosphere of public concern that 
simply did not exist fifty, twenty-five, or 
even ten years ago.” 

Roche’s analysis is optimistic, but not 
complacent: “Every indicator points to- 
ward the future elaboration of .. . Uber- 
tarian principles,” and not only by the 
courts, chief executives, and legislatures, 
but by a majority of imdividuals in the 
community at large. But, Roche recog- 
nizes, the battle is not fully won; we still 
have a great deal to do And among the 
“doers” one must appraise highly the out- 
standing contribution to the American 
dream of such groups as the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’Nai Brith, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The intelligent reading 
public will appreciate the broader setting 
in which Roche has placed the quest for 
this dream. And all will agree that with 
continued economic and educational ad- 
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vance for all Americans, the appeal to the 
democratic conscience will be enhanced 
in all domains of American life. 
NEAL REMER 
University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER. The Negro Church 
in America. Pp. mi, 92. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1963. $3.50. 


This is a product of a lifetime of re- 
search on the American Negro. E. Franklin 
Frazier, long Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology at Howard University, began 
his career with a Chicago University thesis 
on the Negro family in Chicago and sub- 
sequently published the definitive The 
Negro Family in the United States and 
several other important books, all of which 
contributed, in part, to this one. 

In a historically based functional anal- 
ysis—without using the language of func- 
tionalism-—of only 86 pages of text, Frazier 
utilizes all of the relevant historical and 
sociological research to illumine the thesis 
“that the change in the religious life of the 
Negro ın the United States can be under- 
stood only in terms of the social organiza- 
tion and social disorganization of Negro 
life” and “the broad problem of the rela- 
tion of religion to social structure, or more 
specifically to the role of religion in the 
social organization of Negro life in the 
United States” (p. xi). 

There is a paucity of empirical research 
in this area. The following books—and in- 
cluding chapters in Frazier’s Negro in the 
United States and Myrdal’s An American 
Dilemma-—pretty well cover what is avail- 
able in book form, and Frazier uses them 
all. W. E. B. Dubois, The Negro Church; 
Carter G Woodson, The History of the 
Negro Church; Benjamin E. Mays and 
Joseph W. Nicholson, The Negro’s Church; 
Arthur H, Fauset, Black Gods of the 
Metropolis; Raymond J. Jones, A Com- 
parative Study of Religious Cult Behavior 
Among Negroes; and St. Clair Drake and 
Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis. 
Journal articles are almost as rare, but 
Frazier utilizes what there is. 

Upon their arrival in this country slaves 
were deprived of all organized life of their 
own and of all of their original culture, 
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including their religious beliefs and pras- 
tices They were taught a version of their 
masters’ Christianity, a new theology and 
a new orientation toward the world at 
large-—one calculated to make them accept 
their fate. This situation produced what 
Frazier calls “the invisible institution,” led 
by the Negro preacher who responded to 
a “call” and, through his knowledge of the 
Bible—which gave him a measure of the 
prestige accorded to the white man from 
whom he learned it—and his oratorical and 
musical ability, made possible an ephemeral 
“social organization” in the gathering in 
attendance at religious meetings even 
when no permanent organization of Negroes 
was possible. No autonomous Negro church 
existed among the slaves. 

Later, among the Free Negroes, there 
arose the “institutional church,” which 
broke away from white control and served 
as the basis for Negro leadership and 
social control not only in religion, but in 
politics, in small business, especially mutual 
aid associations, and, later, insurance com- 
panies, and in secret societies such as the 
Elks, Masons, and college Greek-letter as- 
sociations Chapter Three, “The Negro 
Church: A Nation Within a Nation,” holds 
that “the institutional church” provided “a 
structured social life in which the Negro 
could give expression to his deepest feel- 
ings and at the same time achieve a mean- 
ingful existence . . . in a hostile white 
world.” It represented an accomodation 
to the white man’s world rather than a 
move toward integration or assimilation 

Negro urbanization after the two world 
wars created a crisis similar to Emancipa- 
tion and destroyed much of the old social 
organization. Occupational differentiation 
resulted in a new middle class who were at 
home in the institutionalized churches and 
a lower class who found warmth and status 
in a new group of store-front churches 
and eccentric cults. Today, despite the 
work of religious leaders in the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) and the Urban League, 
Frazier sees the Negro church as a barrier 
to integration of Negroes into American 
life, although it can no longer serve as a 
refuge for the new middle class. They, 
instead, are still rejected by the white 
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middle class with whom they compare 
themselves and “experience the same reli- 
gious doubts and dilemmas as whites of the 
same class.” 

This is the rather ambiguous and un- 
defined note upon which the book ends. 
And this is the only senous criticism of 
the book, that is, that it is too short to 
complete the job it starts out to do. The 
author’s premature death may have con- 
tributed to the brevity. But, since no one 
else has done, even in outline, what Frazier 
has done, we should be pleased that this 
excellent work is available. 

KENNETH E. BURNHAM 

Temple University 


SHEILA PATTERSON. Dark Strangers: A 
Sociological Study of the Absorption of 
a Recent West Indian Migrant Group tn 
Brixton, South London. Pp. xiv, 470. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1964, $9.00. 


“London’s Harlem,” Brixton, contains 
the largest of the forty-some major British 
settlements of West Indians  Britain’s 
total of migrants from the West Indies 
when this study was made in mid-1962 was 
around 300,000, with not quite half located 
in nine London neighborhoods. War and 
postwar labor shortages had resulted in a 
comparatively small migration to the 
metropolitan economy from the colonies, 
which paralleled, in many respects, France’s 
experience with her North African citizens 
and our own experience with our fellow- 
citizens from the island of Puerto Rico. 

The airborne character of the West 
Indies and Puerto Rico migrations was one 
of the factors in making them newsworthy. 
And “newsworthy” means that the more 
unusual aspects are the only ones with 
which the people at large become familiar. 
Most of the British, in addition, had never 
actually met a colored person before he 
began to appear as part of the unskilled 
and semiskilled labor force. A large num- 
ber of myths about Negroes began to circu- 
late. For example, landladies would not 
take West Indian boarders because “the 
color would come off on the sheets”! In 
addition, as Mrs. Patterson puts it gently, 
“a mild antipathy to all outsiders and 
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strangers is a cultural norm in English 
society ” 

The author spent two years in Brixton 
to study, describe, and analyze “the 
processes of accommodation,” defined as 
“minimal adaptation and acceptance,” in 
three main areas of association. economic 
life and housing, plus “the whole range of 
social life, including religious association.” 
She uses a standard ethnographic approach 
with a good deal of “human interest” ma- 
terial; an appendix contains relevant 
statistics. There is some material on West 
Indian cultural patterns as background for 
treatment of the areas in which culture 
conflict takes place. Most of the situations 
described will sound familiar to anyone 
knowing the literature of other working- 
class migrations, especially those com- 
plicated by cultural and racial differences. 
The sections on the rise of religious sects 
will remind one of the “store-front” 
churches of our own immigration history, 
as well as the studies of Southern “mill- 
hands and preachers.” 

The author repeats the point correctly 
made in many former studies: that the 
situation is far more fluid in Britain than 
in the United States and the Union of 
South Africa. Mrs. Patterson could have 
stressed the point that this fluidity causes 
confusion among the newcomers, especially 
those who have experienced the rigidly 
structured situation in this country. And 
a fascinating area for future study appears 
in a few paragraphs on the stereotypes 
which interfere with friendly relations be- 
tween West Indians and West Africans! 

Mrs. Patterson is about to publish a 
comparative study of the integration of 
Polish, Irish, and West Indian workers in 
industry in Croydon, This is a much- 
neglected field in which her previous 
studies should enable her to make an out- 
standing contribution. 

CLARENCE SENIOR 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


CLARKE A CHAMBERS. Seedtime of Re- 
form: American Social Service and 
Social Action, 1918-1933. Pp. xviii, 326. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1963 $6.50. 
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Man created society; he can also change 
it. Professor Chambers has painted a 
detailed picture of the incubation period 
for the birth of the New Deal. His central 
aim is to examine this period, from 1918 
to 1933, and attain a deeper understanding 
of those who planted the seeds of reform. 
The volume is a careful and well-docu- 
mented account of the progressive move- 
ment for social change. It contains a 
vivid descriptive presentation of many 
forces in our society, with the spotlight on 
the relatively few emphatic and insightful 
voices that understood the complex vortex 
that was gathering momentum during the 
1920’s and early 1930s. They kept the 
beat—the incessant pounding of the drums 
to remind America that she had not 
matured, that is, developed a deep sense 
of social responsibility. 

Many theses are presented: the slowness 
and difficulty of effecting social change, 
the madequacy of our political apparatus in 
passing legislation to ameliorate the evils 
we breed, the interrelatedness of social 
problems. In a scholarly fashion, the 
author solidifies the evidence that some old 
shibboleths—still held by some—were de- 
fenses used by certain classes and special 
interest groups. He buries, once and for 
all, the hypothesis that prevailed during 
the period examined: that voluntary as- 
sociations and local responsibility could 
handle the needs of the unfortunate Put 
to the test, this American tradition failed. 

Chambers traces progressive idealism, 
the galaxy of crusaders, the role of the 
settlements in pricking the nation’s con- 
science, the ineptness of appeals to politi- 
cians, the Great Depression and, finally, 
the New Deal and the new role of the 
federal government relevant to welfare: 
the upward thrust, and the triumph of 
professionalism which enabled cause to be- 
come function and many ideas to become 
institutionalized. 

While the author’s description of this 
drama is excellent and well supported, his 
analysis of his data might have been more 
penetrating. Chambers poses some perti- 
nent questions; some others come to mind. 
The reader might ask, in light of the data 
presented: How liberal is Americar Have 
our roots of rugged individualism and 
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Social Darwinism contributed to an in- 
difference and complacency that allow 
slums? Could slums be taxed out of exist- 
encer Must phantom ghettos remain 
throughout our land: the poor, the victims 
of discrimination, the ill left untreated? 

This book should be required reading 
for any serious student who is endeavor- 
ing to obtain a higher education. If the 
seed of compassion lies within the reader, 
Chambers’ sensitive portrayal of a “noble 
breed” should nurture its growth. 

James R. MORRISSEY 
School of Social Work 
University of North Carolina 


THoMas S. LANGNER and STANLEY T. 
MICHAEL. The Midtown Manhattan 
Study, Vol. II: Life Stress and Mental 
Health. Pp. xxii, 517. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963. $9.75. 


The material used for the first volume of 
this series (see review, THE ANNALS, Vol. 
344, Nov. 1962, pp. 187-188) was “re- 
visited” for this volume by the sociologist 
Thomas S. Langner and the psychiatrist 
Stanley T. Michael, both of whom had 
made contributions to the first volume. 

To gain the historical perspective, a few 
facts should be remembered. In 1877, the 
American physician Beard discovered what 
he called neurasthenia, a disease of culture. 
Before him Jacob M. Da Costa, an early 
American cardiologist, had discovered reu- 
rocirculatory asthenia as a syndrome rela- 
tively frequent among the soldiers of the 
Civil War. ‘These two discoveries, taken 
together, anticipate later developments. 
Hysteriform types of mental disorders were 
found among the soldiers, who were ob- 
viously recruited from a low stratum of 
society, inasmuch as, at that time, a 
substitute could be hired by rich young 
people. Neurasthenia, on the other hand, 
appeared in Beard’s writings as a disease 
of the burghers, the responsible owners— 
today we would say the executives. 
Twenty years after Beard, a German his- 
torian hit on the concept of increased 
irritability (Reissamkeit), and in 1906 
Willy Hellpach, trained both in medicine 
and the Wundtian school, wrote a small 
but important pamphlet on “Mental Health 
and Weltanschauung.” Hellpach confronted 
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again the hysterical reactions to the strug- 
gle for life, which he thought were char- 
acteristic of the Marxist proletarian, with 
the typical never-satisfied need for relaxa- 
tion among the higher strata of bourgeoisie. 

These data have largely been confirmed 
by the painstaking, statistically controlled 
research embodied in the Langner-Michael 
book. As an example of their results the 
following may be cited. Among the low 
socioeconomic division, a group which is 
characterized by anomical despair of neigh- 
bors and public officials, there is also 
rampant endorsement of strict community 
organization as tested by the California 
Authoritarian Scale. The political import- 
ance of despair can hardly be overesti- 
mated inasmuch as these groups are 
inclined to radical solutions, “crusades,” 
change à tout prix. We remember the use 
of slogans like “crusade,” or “time for a 
change.” We also remember the meager 
results that propaganda within the last 
decade in the United States was able to 
reap with such slogans. It is a socio- 
economic reality that answers to propa- 
ganda, but propaganda cannot create a 
fruitful soil in the midst of prosperity. 

Another question concerning priority is 
not conclusively answered. Is it the psy- 
chopathological abnormality that promotes 
the sliding back into or remaining at the 
low socioeconomic level? Or is the causal 
relationship the converse one? ‘The situa- 
tions which we must analyze are not 
amenable to test scales and statistics, and 
probably will not be for some time to 
come, notwithstanding the fact that certain 
single cases might allow of a satisfactory 
explanation. We may, for instance, find 
cases in which strong or weak superego 
becomes fateful and others where favorable 
or unfavorable social conditions are de- 
cisive. The categories and symptoms——“‘the 
items’”—used by the authors should be 
read by those interested in the detail of 
this research. 

W. G. ELIASBERG 
New York City 


Huca FREEMAN and JAMES PFARNDALE 
(Eds.). Trends in Mental Health Serv- 
ices. Pp. xvi, 341. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1963. $10.00. 
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This book is a symposium of original 
and reprinted papers by members of the 
mental-health-serving professions in Eng- 
land. It succeeds very well in presenting 
a picture of current trends in the British 
Mental Health Service, at the price, how- 
ever, of forcing the reader into the task 
of making his own synthesis of the many 
data, opinions, and service descriptions 
presented. In this respect, it is probably 
an outstanding example of the inadequacy 
of the symposium approach. Unless scien- 
tists should be willing again to take the 
material presented in symposia as building 
blocks for the books which they want to 
write, the reader will frequently be forced 
into a position of assembling books for 
purposes of reference rather than for 
purposes of study and stimulation. 

For those willing to have a reference 
book on current trends in the mental 
health services, the volume here discussed 
will furnish worth-while information on 
such questions as the preferability of 
independent mental hospitals versus psy- 
chiatric wards in general mental hospitals, 
on day hospitals versus full-time hospitals, 
and on the relationship between com- 
munity services and hospital care. An- 
other point of interest for the American 
reader is the impact of the National Health 
Service Act for mental-health services. 
Of special merit for American readers also 
is the abundance of reference to individual 
experiments in local health services in 
Great Britain and the reference to the per- 
sonnel in charge, which will facilitate 
greatly the establishment of commumica- 
tion between professional people in the 
United States and in England around 
areas of common concern. The section 
on community health service will be found 
equally interesting because of the current 
vogue in this country to expect vast im- 
provement of mental-health care from 
community health clinics. 

Occasionally, provocative new experi- 
ences in service creativity are presented in 
this volume. Ultimately it represents a 
strange item of comfort for our worrtes 
about unemployment. If the demand for 
personnel required by standards of mental- 
health services as proposed in this book is 
to be met, there will be plenty of op- 
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portunities for transferring training from 
the production sector to the service sector 
in Western civilization, and automation 
will not only lose some of its threat, but 
will actually enable the service sector to 
meet its manpower demands. 
OTTO POLLAK 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER. Psychiatry and 
Religion. Pp. xvi, 299. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. $6.95. 


Dr. Klausner points toward an exchange 
of goals, if not of roles, when ministers and 
psychiatrists become entranced each by 
the others’ sense of what carries first im- 
portance. ‘‘Ministers with a psychiatric 
reference group follow psychiatric prefer- 
ence and view counseling as a way of 
helping clients ‘function’ better. Psy- 
chiatrists who take a religious reference 
group feel, like ministers, that their task 
is to help the individual in his search for 
purpose and values” (p. 259). Such an 
exchange of reference group has occurred 
at the margins of both professions, espe- 
cially among those who are discontented 
with the dominant tradition or cadres of 
their own discipline and can make their dis- 
content articulate, as well as status-enhanc- 
ing, by cross-reference behavior. The 
margin appears significantly heavier on 
the ministerial side. Klausner’s book is 
more about the psychiatric drift of certain 
sections of the American ministry than 
about the religious drift of American 
psychiatrists. 

Klausner has examined data gathered in 
terms of assumptions about the dynamics 
of departure from different and even 
clashing institutional traditions, with special 
reference to the shifting sense of jurisdic- 
tion among ministers and psychiatrists In 
the course of this examination, there are 
hints that the jurisdictions themselves are 
In process of conflation, although Dr. 
Klausner’s concluding chapter, titled “A 
Pathway Between Religion and Science,” 
prudently avoids the obvious implications 
that derive from religiosities exercised 
through pastoral counseling, while psy- 
chiatry undergoes a “religious orientation” 
only within one particular, highly spiritual- 
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“zing definition of that orientation. As 
those ministers from denominations more 
vulnerable to the psychiatric ethos are 
drawn to the periphery of their own pro- 
fessional group, the most important pred- 
icate of this drift, sufficiently attendec by 
the author, may be that the jurisdiction, 
at its very center, is being psychologized. 
Dr. Klausner has failed to set the data 
under scrutiny in the context of the 
culture religion dominant in the very center 
of the—mainly Protestant—ecclesiastical 
institutions. Had he done so, Dr. Klausner 
might well have discovered that the con- 
flict between the religiopsychiatric non- 
conformists and the militant conformists 
encapsulated within both institutional 
centers reflects a narcissism with respect 
to receding symbolic differences. 

In his failure to relate this microanalysis, 
Dr. Klausner has exhibited one of the 
major virtues—that is at the same time a 
vice—of the Columbia school of American 
sociology 

PHILIP REFF 

Visiting Fellow 

Center for the Study of 

Democratic Institutions 
Santa Barbara 
California 


H. Davi Kek Shared Fate: A Theory 
of Adoption and Mental Health. Pp 
x, 192. New York: Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1964. $4.95. 


Shared Fate is more than simply a 
monograph containing the results of inter- 
views and questionnaires with some two 
thousand parents of adopted children 
gathered in over ten years of research on 
problems of adjustment to childlessness 
and to adoptive parenthood. Despite some 
poor organization and the need for clcser 
editing, Shared Fate is a volume which 
reflects the author’s own deep concern and 
personal involvement in adoptive parent- 
hood. Also, the commendable linking of 
theoretical insights and empirical findings, 
plus the judicious use of appropriate 
quotations from interview materials, pro- 
vide immediacy and soundness—qualities 
all too rarely combined in research mono- 
graphs. 

The logic of this volume is that adoptive 
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parenthood represents a major role handi- 
cap for which there is no previously learned 
cultural script This role handicap can 
be seen in not too subtle societal distinc- 
tions between “natural” or “biological” 
parenthood and adoptive parenthood. Kirk 
presents some fascinating data which show 
that although both sets of grandparents 
approved of adoption, maternal grand- 
parents did so far more often than the 
paternal grandparents. Grandmothers, ma- 
ternal and paternal, approved more fre- 
quently than grandfathers Also, despite 
the social acceptance of adoption, the gen- 
eral public defines adoptive parenthood as 
involving greater risks and as a second- 
class form of parenthood. One concomitant 
of this role handicap and the implicitly 
negative though superficially positive social 
attitudes, is the tendency for adopters to 
feel alienated and to perceive of them- 
selves and think in the language char- 
acteristic of minority groups. 

Adopters react in two ways to the di- 
lemma and problems confronting them. 
One response type involves the denial that 
biological and adoptive parenthood are in 
any important way different. The opposite 
response is to acknowledge that a differ- 
ence does in fact exist ‘“Rejectors-of- 
difference” are shown to have experienced 
greater deprivation as a result of childless- 
ness, to have adopted fewer children per 
couple and to be less willing to co-operate 
in responding to a research questionnaire 
dealing with adoption. Rejectors are also 
likely to be lower in empathy with their 
adopted children, to be less able to think 
about their children’s natural parents, and 
to feel that the status of an adoptive 
parent is especially or uniquely satisfying 

As almost an aside, Kirk delves into 
the problem of sex preference in adoption. 
Adopters, contrary to the general public, 
prefer girls. Kirk’s thesis is that in non- 
fecund couples the husband is more hesi- 
tant than the wife about adopting a child 
because of the tendency, particularly in 
certain religious and ethnic groups, to view 
himself in the traditional role as rep- 
resentative of a kin group Since the wife 
is most handicapped by childlessness and 
the husband is normally hesitant, the 
adoption of a girl represents a compromise 
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solution It solves the childlessness prob- 
lem without perpetuating the family name. 

The last section of the book urges the 
practical implementation of these insights 
by professional personnel in the adoption 
field. Kirk’s own position favors the “ac- 
ceptance-of-difference” orientation and the 
recognition that adoption imposes a “Shared 
Fate” on both parents and child. 

SIMON DINITZ 
Professor of Sociology 
Ohio State University 


Frep Davis. Passage Through Crisis: 
Polo Victims and Thew Famshes. Pp. 
vii, 195. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mermill, 
1963. $2.95. 

Although one might assume from the 
title that events have sped ahead and make 
this book antiquated before its publica- 
tion, fortunately such is not the case. For 
while the subjects in this study were 
children afflicted with poliomyelitis, and 
their families, the problem attacked by the 
author transcends the specific disease and 
makes the book current and viable. The 
result is a report on “what happened,” 
seen from the viewpoint of sociology, when 
fourteen families faced the crisis generated 
by polio in the vulnerable member. This 
study was begun in 1953 and concluded in 
1957 under the sponsorship of the Psy- 
chiatric Institute of the University of 
Maryland. The approach was interdisci- 
plinary, but the central conceptual frame- 
work was social psychological and specifi- 
cally interactionist in nature. 

The crisis is seen as affecting most 
aspects of family life, and the study con- 
siders the impact upon each member. It 
carries the reader through an analysis of 
changing relationships which are funda- 
mentally dependent upon the course of 
the disease and the medical regimen deemed 
necessary The author explores intra- 
familial adjustments, relationships with the 
medical profession, the hospital experience, 
the re-entry into the home and the long- 
lasting consequences for familial roles. 

Quite aside from the specific under- 
standing one achieves of the reverberating 
effects upon the nuclear family of deviance 
in any one member—in this case based 
upon a health problem-~the book is a rich 
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and rewarding exploration of the utility of 
a sociologically sophisticated approach to 
an applied problem. 

Although the statistically minded reader 
will shake his head at an “N” of 14, mis- 
givings over the lack of quantitative detail 
should be quickly dispelled. The level of 
discussion and the conceptual clarity of 
this report make one forget—at least 
momentarily—the few numbers involved. 
The book should prove useful and interest- 
ing to medical clinicians, sociologists and 
social psychologists, social workers, and 
others who deal with families in theoret- 
ical or applied contexts. Those who think 
of sociological writing as a mixture of 
obscurantism, confusion, and ‘“double- 
think” will be grievously disappointed. 
The writing is as lucid and as refreshingly 
direct as the author’s previously published 
work. 

BERNARD KUTNER 

Associate Professor 

Albert Einstein College 

of Medicine 
New York 


JosepH W. Eaton. Prisons in Israel: A 
Study of Policy Innovation. Pp. xv, 56. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1964. $2.50. 


“How might an ideal prison system be 
set up?” Dr. Eaton begins his account of 
the Israeli prisons with this useful ques- 
tion, all too seldom asked. In the best 
tradition of social science, he ends with 
five more questions rather than an an- 
swer for penal Utopians. As we shall see, 
his questions are central to the design of 
modern correctional policy. 

Free of a heritage of penal organization, 
personnel and bastilles, Israel is a good 
place to look for clues to the answer to 
Dr. Eaton’s orienting question. In the 
thought of that latter-day Moses, Theodor 
Herzl, the strain toward Utopia, even a 
penal Utopia, is evident throughout. He 
allowed for the possibility of crime in a 
land governed by philosophers. There 
would be prisons, where criminals “regained 
their physical and moral health. A great 
many become fond of country life, and 
after they have done their stretch start out 
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as paid laborers, to be settled after a while 
on farms in outlying districts... . We can 
truly say that our system makes men 
again of the scum of mankind.” 

The compassionate vision of Herzl was 
left to able and altruistic administrators 
to implement. Has it been achieved? Dr. 
Eaton recounts the difficulties which were 
encountered. In a country in which every- 
thing had to be done at once, the organiza- 
tion of a prison system ranked low in 
priority. Neither men nor money were 
available for the generous program for 
which Herzl called. Criminals had to be 
handled, and in large numbers With 
little in the way of social science or prac- 
tical experience to guide them, the makers 
of Israel relied on common sense and 
humane concern to create new prisons. 
The result was a series of small, work- 
oriented installations governed by correc- 
tional amateurs. Concentration on social 
service was at the expense of security. A 
destructive riot at the Shatta prison ensued 
in 1958. Some officials lost their jobs; 
more money was put into the service; 
and a serious effort was made to profes- 
sionalize prison staffs. It is apparent that 
the ideal prison system has not been 
achieved, but, as the irony of events so 
often dictates in correctional systems less 
idealistically organized, a dangerous crisis 
forced systematic improvements. There 
are experts on duty now, but they are pre- 
occupied, like bureaucratic experts every- 
where, with the maintenance of the sys- 
tem. It is left to the perceptive visitor, in 
this case Dr. Eaton, to ask the fundamental 
questions which few correctional adminis- 
trators have time to answer. The form 
these questions take as they relate to 
Israel are to the great credit of that na- 
tion. When they are answered, preferably 
by Israeli social scientists, civilized men 
will know much more about the relation- 
ship between benevolence and effective 
criminal policy. Dr. Eaton deserves well 
for insisting on the significance of Israel 
as a laboratory in which the consequences 
of compassion can be examined. 

Joen P. CONRAD 

Special Program Consultant 

California Department of Corrections 

Sacramento 
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GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Harotp P. GREEN and ALAN ROSENTHAL. 
Government of the Atom: The Integra- 
tion of Powers. Pp. xxi, 281. New 
York: Atherton Press, 1963. $6.95. 


The complexities of the American sys- 
tem of government and the subtleties of 
the interplay of its several parts con- 
stantly bewilder observers abroad even as 
they provide an imexhaustible source of 
study for students at home ‘The intricacies 
of the system are in part a measure of the 
innovating attitude of Americans toward 
their political institutions; one of the most 
recent and unique of these institutional 
experiments, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy (JCAE), provides the 
focus for this well-documented study by 
Green and Rosenthal. 

A detailed history of the first fifteen 
years of the Committee’s existence de- 
scribes how its peculiar status and develop- 
ing functions have set this Committee 
apart from the regular committee system 
The authors then turn and twist the Com- 
mittee like a prism, to catch at the refrac- 
tions and reflections of its relations with 
the Executive, with the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC), with Congress and its 
committees, and with the public at large 
The procedure leads to a certain amount of 
repetition, but the total result is an out- 
standing case study in the mechanics of 
congressional government and the internal 
workings of the Committees. 

The original decision to isolate atomic 
energy for purposes of administration set 
the stage for an equally specialized division 
of labor at the congressional level The 
AEC and the JCAE were thus early 
brought together in a peculiarly autono- 
mous working partnership wherein the 
needs of the former reinforced the claims 
of the latter for recognition of its ex- 
clusive powers. Deploying its power to 
be kept “fully and carefully informed,” the 
JCAE evolved from a mere watch dog to 
what is virtually a “board of directors” 
for the AEC. This pre-emption of execu- 
tive authority was countenanced by the 
AEC because it needed a strong friend at 
court in fighting its battles with the Bureau 
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of the Budget and the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. But, when the JCAE successfully 
asserted its rights, against the Appropria- 
tions Committees, to approve annual au- 
thorization of funds for the atomic-energy 
program, both the Executive and AEC 
were goaded into accelerating the pro- 
gram, often against their will or own 
judgment. 

The influence of the JCAE, with both 
the Executive and the Congress, varies 
directly with the degree of consensus it can 
achieve within its own ranks. Extensive 
use of public hearings has been invoked as 
much to achieve internal agreement as to 
inform the public. When the Committee 
is unanimous it is all-powerful; when 
divided—as it has been over private versus 
public power—it becomes just one of 
the forces in the normal political bartering 
procedures 

Although there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that the unique status conferred on 
the JCAE is in jeopardy, it is also true 
that the Congress has shown no disposition 
to extend the experiment. Indeed, should 
the AEC be replaced by a single director, 
the ensuing tightening of Executive con- 
trol would undoubtedly compel the Com- 
mittee to retreat. And, the more regula- 
tion replaces operations, the more dif- 
ficult it will be to confine the field of 
atomic energy to a single agency, and the 
harder the task for the JCAE to preserve 
its monopoly position. Meanwhile, the 
integration of powers within an exception- 
ally well-staffed JCAE raises in a new 
context the old question of responsibility. 
in this case not the responsibility of an 
executive agency to the Congress but the 
responsibility of a committee with inter- 
mingled functions to its parent body. 
Even so, as the authors remind us (p. 
188), integration of powers has not yet 
enabled Congress to enact “a basic national 
policy with regard to the civilian reactor 
program”; piecemeal authorization, year- 
by-year, is still the inadequate substitute 
for an over-all policy 

J. E Hopcerts 

Hardy Professor of Political Science 

Queen’s University 

Kingston 

Ontario 
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Joun M. Swomtey, Jr. The Military 
Establishment. Pp. xi, 266. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1964. $6.00. 


In a foreword written by Senator George 
McGovern, Democrat of South Dakota, 
who invoked President Eisenhower’s fare- 
well message of January 1961 warning the 
nation of “the military-industrial complex,” 
sympathetic and bipartisan support is 
found for the thesis that military influence 
in our society and government is omni- 
present. The author, professor of social 
ethics at the St. Paul School of Theology, 
has for long been an activist and a writer 
on the subjects of universal military train- 
ing and military prestige as applied to 
American business and education. The 
volume is almost an exegesis, if not a 
tract. Professor Swomley makes use of 
over two hundred references in this short 
book. Some of them include quotations 
that are startling—as indeed the author 
undoubtedly intended them to be—but 
may not accurately reflect the context from 
whence the citation derived. An example, 
in its entirety, 1s the following comment 
about the consequences of the passage in 
1947 of the National Security Act: “That 
the army was conscious of its new power 
was evident in a paragraph in a 1947 issue 
of the Army and Navy Bulletin which 
began: ‘Today the Army has virtual control 
of foreign affairs.’ ” 

Conducive to the conscious planning to 
gain power, according to the author, are the 
rapid growth of science and technology 
and the emergence of the Soviet Union as 
a major rival. Even constitutional checks 
upon the rise of militarism are eroded 
inasmuch as members of Congress develop 
vested interests in the location of bases 
and arms industries within their own dis- 
tricts and are thus not inclined to limit 
military spending, and the constitutional 
status of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief is no guarantee of civilian control 
if the President is a professional military 
man. ‘The accusation of illegality is lev- 
eled against the Pentagon for violation of 
the United States Code, Title 18, Section 
201, which forbids activities intended to 
influence congressmen to favor or oppose 
legislation or appropriations (p 59). Not 
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surprising, in view of Professor Swomley’s 
vocation, is his penetrating comment upon 
the role of chaplains, scarcely limited to 
the religious needs of the soldiers, in view 
of an Air Force brochure recording 107,802 
speeches by Air Force chaplains, in one 
year, to civilian groups with a total 
attendance exceeding four million. 

Other topics covered in this outspoken 
and overstated examination of the rami- 
fications of the armed services are: military 
connections with extremist groups, the em- 
ployment of retired officers by defense 
industries. the collaboration with foreign 
military leaders by United States officers 
stationed abroad, and the effects of re- 
search grants to universities from Pentagon 
funds. In conclusion, a call is made for 
effective counterforce in order to move 
forward in realms of stated national 
policy civil liberties and disarmament. 

WILLARD F. BARBER 

Lecturer in International Affairs 

University of Maryland 


Encar S. Furniss, JR De Gaulle and the 
French Army: A Crisis in Crvil-Mtlitary 
Relations. Pp. x, 331. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1964. $400. 


Dr. Furniss has found himself a superb 
subject, and one far too little studied and 
understood by the friends and allies of 
France in the West. His thesis is that 
the foreign and military policy of the Fifth 
Republic can only be understood in terms 
of her domestic civil-military relations—in 
particular, the need felt by President de 
Gaulle to throw large sops to the Cerberus 
of a French army left bewildered, resent- 
ful, and dangerous after nearly a quarter 
of a century of continual defeat. 

About the defeats themselves Dr. Furniss 
says little. His real starting point is the 
elaboration, in the mid-1950’s, of the doc- 
trine of la guerre révolutionnaire by mili- 
tary theorists determined to exploit the 
doctrines which, so they believed, had led 
to their failure in Indo-China The at- 
tempt of the French army to fight an 
ideological war brought them at once into 
politics, not only in Algeria but in France 
itself. French government and society had 
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Three Important Supplementary Texts... l 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ANNUAL, 1964-65 


Edited by Donald G, Herzberg, Executive Director, Eagleton Institute 
of Politics, Rutgers University 


Reviews the major events of the past year and defines principles of American government 
through a study of specific topics. 


The Negro “Revolt 1963; Paul Tillett 

Presidential Politics, 1963: Robert F. Huckshorn 

The Foreign Aid Controversy: William P. Gerberding 

Congress, 1963—-The Transitional Session: Philp S. Wilder, Fr. 
The Tenth Anniversary of The Warren Court: Robert S. Hirschfeld 
Voting and Election Laws: Donald G. Herzberg 


April, 1964 160 pp. $2.50 paper 


THE CITIZEN IN COURT: Litigant, Witness, Juror, Judge 


Delmar Karlen, Director of the Institute of Judicial Administration, New York 
University 


A succinct statement of the Amencan court system—federal and state—that * 
presents the operation of the law in specific areas through actual cases (Part II) 

and hypothetical! cases (Part I): a traffic offense, a robbery prosecution, a bill 
collection, a personal injury case, and a divorce action. 


August, 1964 224 pp. $2.95 paper 








READINGS IN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Foseph F. Zimmerman, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Editor 


A text or supplement for all courses in state and local government. Selections reflect the 
variety of institutions, problems, and solutions in the field, and represent differing views on 
issues of controversy. Special chapters explore such state-local functions as education, 
public health, urban planning and regulation of business. 


“A good selection of secondary and primary source materials. The book is well suited 


to complement most of the standard texts.” 
PROF. D. G. TEMPLE, Florida Slate University 


March, 1964 464 pp. $4.75 paper 
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THE LAW PRACTICE 
OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Documents and Commentary: Volume | 
Sponsored by the William Nelson Cromwell Foundation 
Julius Goebel, Jr., Editor 


Here is Volume I of one of the few works on legal practice in the 
United States in the early years of independence: it is one of the 
few efforts ever made to present a set of legal papers in their historical 
setting. The editors have sought to revitalize the cases in which 
Hamilton was retained by reconstructing from a great variety of 
sources the circumstances relating to these cases. 


“For those who would explore the early development of the law and 
law practice in America, it is an invaluable tool.”—Law Library 


Journal 
Illustrated $18.50 


THE CHANGING STRUCTURE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Wolfgang Friedmann 


What, today, are the scope and objectives of interstate relations? 
How has national sovereignty been affected? After considering 
changes in these and related concepts the author reappraises the 
theoretical foundation of international Jaw, and the role of the sanction. 
Subsequently an examination of the processes of change leads to a 
discussion of the expanding range of the subjects of international law. 
The last part considers the impact of divisions in international society 
on international law. $8.75 
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THE NEW DEAL’S SEC 


The Formative Years 
Ralph F. de Bedts 


After tracing the origin, growth, and development of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission during the years 1933-1938 of the Roosevelt 
administration, the author perceptively presents New Deal philosophy 
behind the sponsoring of securities control legislation and the deter- 
mined and persistent efforts of large-scale securities operators to block 
all such legislation. $6.50 


FEDERALISM AND 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Burke Marshall 
Foreword by Robert Kennedy 


Written by the Assistant Attorney General, Civil Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice, this book is a realistic approach to the 
limitations on the power of the federal government to eliminate racial 
discrimination. The two parts of the book examine the federal 
experience, first, in the enforcement of voting rights, and second, in 
controlling abuses in the administration of justice. $3.50 


DECISION-MAKING IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
The Olive Branch or the Arrows 


Theodore C. Sorensen 
Foreword by John F. Kennedy 


“Mr. Sorensen’s] careful observations have been made with skill and 
judgment and J am sure his work will become a permanent addition 
to the small shelf of indispensable books on the American presidency.” 
—John F. Kennedy in the Foreword 

cloth $3.50; paper $125 
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The Democratic Civilization 


By LESLIE LIPSON, Professor of Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


This new volume provides a fresh and comprehensive appraisal of democ- 
racy, its achievements and limitations. Professor Lipson views democracy 
in terms of government, theory, and the social conditions that either promote 
or impede its development, including relations between races within a 
society, different religious or linguistic groups, military security, and eco- 
nomic forces. To describe democracy as a fusion of politics, ideals, and 
society, and to examine each of these elements in itself and in relation to 
the others are the purposes of the book. The opening sections establish the 
criteria of democracy from classical times through the present. The sections 
following review pertinent social conditions and the operations of govern- 
ment—voting, party systems, legislative functions, and political leadership. 
The conclusion centers on philosophic values and the prospects for 
democracy. 


1964 632 pp. text edition $7.50 


Forthcoming 


Free Government in the Making: 
Readings in American Political Thought 
Third Edition 


By ALPHEUS T. MASON, McCormick Professor of Jurisprudence, De- 
partment of Politics, Princeton University 


The great issues in American political thought emerge in their original 
complexity from these 179 readings, on topics ranging from Puritan debates 
in England through problems that occupy the nation at present. Intro- 
ductory essays provide the social and historical background for each set of 
readings. The new edition of Professor Mason’s text has been thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date to cover principal questions of the last ten 
years—civil rights, poverty and abundance, freedom and national security, 
the strain of violence in our culture—and to supply fresh materials on the 
struggle for the Bill of Rights, the Jacksonian period, slavery, and the 
Progressive era. 


January 1965 992 pp. $7.50 
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both to be reformed to provide a basis for 
the virtually endless war which the army 
believed it its mission to fight It was 
President de Gaulle’s achievement to put 
an end to these ambitions. His problem 
was not merely to bring the war mn Algeria 
to an end. it was to reconcile the men 
who had fought it, and the millions who 
felt emotionally involved with them, both 
to the settlement and to a postcolonial 
regime. 

Such reconciliation could not be brought 
about simply by purges and trials, but by 
giving the armed forces a new sense of 
mission One was the rejuvenation of the 
neglected forces in Germany Another was 
the defense, on every level, of French 
territory. But the greatest was the force 
defrappe, through which France would 
regain the status she had lost overseas. 

All this Dr. Furniss describes with such 
knowledge and sympathy that his con- 
clusion, that the United States should make 
no concession to French nuclear ambitions, 
comes as a surprise His arguments are 
sound ones, but for America to continue 
to give nuclear aid and comfort to Britain 
which she denies to France 1s not the way 
to hold the alliance together. It is a pity 
that Dr Furniss writes in a tormented 
and pretentious style which somehow sug- 
gests a translation from French into 
English by someone with an inadequate 
knowledge of either tongue. His book is 
one to be studied with furrowed brow, not 
read for pleasure 

MICHAEL HOWARD 

Professor of War Studies 

King’s College 

University of London 


JosEpH P. Harris. Congressional Control 
of Administration. Pp. xi, 306. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 
1964. $575. 


Professor Harns has written an informa- 
tive book on a subject too often ignored— 
the problems posed by the development 
of a large and powerful federal bureauc- 
racy to our system of constitutional de- 
mocracy. The book is primarily concerned 
with the role of Congress as an instrument 
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of democratic control over administration. 
The reader will find a number of interest- 
ing facts relating to congressional over- 
sight, including control by statute of both 
administrative structure and programs; 
budgetary controls and the appropriations 
process; the legislative veto whereby Con- 
gress requires that certain administrative 
actions must be submitted to its commit- 
tees, or to the House and Senate for 
clearance; and, last but far from least, 
congressional investigations. Initially, the 
author approaches all of these methods 
of congressional control from a historical 
standpoint, pointing out the ways in which 
they have evolved from the early years 
of the Republic. This makes for stimu- 
lating reading, and it adds an important 
perspective to the subject at hand. 

How effective is congressional control 
over the administrative branch? Some- 
times it is excessive, as when Congress 
decides to spell out in minute detail just 
what administrators can and cannot do 
But in terms of the over-all picture, such 
specific controls accomplish very little. 
One typical example cited by the author 
involves a provision of Jaw that prescribes 
the daily ration of Navy personnel, which 
includes “8 ounces of dry bread or 14 
ounces of flour, 12 ounces of meat, 1 and 
6/10 ounces of butter, 1 and 2/10 eggs, 
and 2/5 gill of oil” Others relate to 
internal management in a variety of ways. 
But the fact remains, as the author indi- 
cates but does not emphasize, that in most 
major policy fields congressional delegation 
of power is characterized by vagueness 
rather than specificity True, Congress 
does attempt to be precise when it can, 
but this is not usually possible except 
in noncontroversial matters of little im- 
portance. Congressional involvement in 
minute concerns of administration is an- 
noying to the agencies, but it generally 
does not reflect meaningful control of those 
administrative policy decisions which have 
a profound impact upon the community. 
Important policy areas are usually highly 
controversial, and, instead of reconciling 
diverse points of view, Congress will more 
likely than not transfer the burden of 
settling political conflict to the bureauc- 
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racy by creating an agency with a vague 
mandate. For example, it may require ad- 
ministrators to follow the “public interest,” 
which no one could disagree with because 
it means all things to all men. The more 
controversial the area, the greater the need 
for broad compromise before Congress can 
act, and hence the level of statutory 
specificity is proportionately reduced. 

In his conclusion, the author reiterates 
his basic premise. “Legislative control and 
oversight of the executive departments and 
agencies is one of the most important 
functions of modern legislatures.” Only 
in this way can the Congress guarantee 
that its policies will be carried out. But 
what are its policies? Where a majority 
of the legislature has agreed upon a definite 
policy it should strive to see it carried 
out in the bureaucracy. But the funda- 
mental nature of Congress, which is a 
highly fragmented body, and the kinds of 
issues with which it deals, which are extra- 
ordinarily complex and controversial, make 
it virtually impossible to develop un- 
equivocal policies. Viewed in one light, 
the author’s facts suggest that congres- 
sional control is sporadic and usually un- 
able to alter executive policies significantly. 
A few billion dollars may be cut from a 
100 billion dollar executive budget; how- 
ever, this does not reflect congressional 
control, but the lack of it. Whether or 
not Congress can exercise meaningful con- 
trol is questionable given the environment 
in which it operates. Perhaps we should 
rethink the respective roles of Congress 
and the bureaucracy, emphasizing that sig- 
nificant control over admmistration is not 
necessarily critical for the survival of 
democracy, nor possible in the modern 
democratic state. Professor Harris’ book 
would be an excellent guide in a quest 
for a new theory of executive-legislative 
relationships. 

PETER WOLL 

Visiting Associate Professor of Politics 

Brandeis University 


NELSON W. Poissy and AARON B. WILDAV- 
sky. Presidential Elections: Strategies 
of American Electoral Politics. Pp. xi, 
218. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1964. $2.50. 
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Most of this book deals, as the subtitle 
suggests, with strategies. The first three 
chapters take us through a detailed ac- 
count of bases for the decisions that must 
be made along the route that starts with 
the presidential gleam in the politician’s 
eye and ends with the computer’s election- 
night announcement of victory and defeat 
The propositions made in these chapters 
are extensively documented and rely heav- 
ily on the many empirical studies carried 
out in the past twenty years on political 
behavior, especially voting behavior. Thus, 
this is by no means the inside dopester’s 
handbook on the intimate art of politics 
that might have been written a decade 
or two ago; it is rather the scholar’s sum- 
mary of research-based material related 
to electoral decision-making. It reflects 
the advance in empirical behavioral science 
that has resulted in a change both in the 
style of political science literature and, 
to a considerable extent, m the style of 
practical politics as well 

In the two final chapters, the authors 
leave their comfortable base of research 
documentation to fly off into the timeless 
sky of speculation on political reform. 
They posit two contending camps—the 
reformers and the critics of the reformers; 
those for the status quo become the critics 
of the critics in the semantics of the 
debate. 

The reformers believe in “policy gov- 
ernment,” in which clean-cut choices on 
important issues are made by the voter. 
Reformers are frustrated liberals, usu- 
ally Democrats, motivated—biased—by a 
hankering for more social welfare legisla- 
tion. In addition to extending the voter’s 
choice through reforms in party structure 
and electoral system, they would like to 
increase the power of the Presidency. The 
critics of the reformers, on the other hand, 
are for “consensus government,” in which 
ideological differences on public issues are 
resolved through intraparty bargaining. 

As the debate progresses, it appears that 
the various propositions of the reformers 
are either impractical because things do 
not work that way in American politics, 
or dangerous because they would destroy 
the two-party system and lead to irresolva- 
ble factional conflict, or both. The argu- 
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ment as presented has an air of hard- 
headed practicality about it, the reformer’s 
schemes being held up against such cruel 
facts of the current scene as the diversities 
of interests within each party, the dis- 
crepancies between the congressman’s role 
as district representative and as party 
member, the high financial cost of direct 
primaries, and voter apathy. Abolition— 
or reform——-of the electoral college system 
is opposed on the grounds that it would 
give more political potency to the one- 
party, mainly rural, mainly southern states 
at the expense of the large two-party 
urban states. 

Most of the authors’ arguments, indeed, 
are based on assumptions of political 
staticity. If the “reformers” were given 
equal time for rebuttal they might suggest 
that some of the conditions said to vitiate 
their suggestions for party and electoral 
procedure reform are themselves subject 
to change-—for example, direct primaries 
could lead to greater voter responsibility, 
or electoral college modification might 
stimulate two-party activity in the South. 
Other points could undoubtedly be made 
if the reformers rallied their forces for 
counterattack. It would be too much to 
ask of Polsby and Wildavsky that they 
settle the issue in two chapters. What 
they have done, and undoubtedly intend 
to do, is to raise the question and give 
their side of the argument. 

The book as a whole would appear to 
reflect the state of political science as a 
discipline—three-fifths empirically based 
descriptive analysis and two-fifths political 
advocacy. It starts as a scholarly sum- 
mary of data and ends as an interesting 
debate. 

ROBERT T BOWER 

Director 

Bureau of Social Science Research 

Washington, D.C. 


LEIA A. SussMANN. Dear FDR: A Study 
of Political Letter-Writing, Pp. xxv, 
194. Totowa, N J.: Bedminister Press, 
1963. $6.00. 


We needed this reminder that the pen 
is mightier than the microphone. An age 
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entranced by the Hooper ratings, the 
glamor of its communication, mesmerized 
by techniques of its salesmanship may 
sometimes forget to sign the prospect on 
the dotted line. So, in 1936, Madison 
Avenue came to politics—~packaged and 
promoted Alf Landon. Leila Sussmann 
makes no such snide aside. She simply 
lets the record speak. 

Dear FDR is the story of what every 
good salesman knows: establish personal 
contact with the prospect, get the prospect 
to act. A down payment is necessary. 
Here are the political tactics of a man 
who lived his life in a wheel chair and 
made every letter an opportunity Letters 
from him and to him sealed the transaction 
and made it mutual. Seldom did the 
master pitchman write or speak but he 
had in mind responsive action. How this 
vast letter-writing came to be, how it was 
developed by Louis Howe should be a 
stem reminder to those who place their 
hope on the building of public images 
Girls may admire the heroic image on screen 
or gridiron, but they marry the boy in the 
next block who dates them. It is the same 
with voters. 

Political letter-writing, Dr. Sussmann 
reminds us, is an old American practice. 
She cites its history from the intercolonial 
committees on correspondence, through 
that day in June of 1822 when Thomas 
Jefferson complained to John Adams of 
“the persecution of letters... written 
kindly and civilly ...in a single year 
... one thousand sixty seven... and 
all to be answered with due attention and 
consideration, . . . Is this life?” The 
affluent society and fourth-class mail bring 
the average householder that much, but 
it is junk he can throw away. 

“FDR kept close watch over his mail,” 
questioned any decline, and found his mail 
an index of attitude. What they wrote 
and who wrote, the numbers, which reached 
18,000 letters and 14,000 telegrams a day 
in 1933, the trends of mail, the issues 
which evoked them, all are faithfully set 
down. The 1930’s were indeed “the 
beginning of mass political letter-writing.” 

Dr. Sussmann’s research at the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park was 
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assisted by Columbia University’s Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, the Director 
of which, Robert K. Merton, has written 
an introduction. An index would have 


been useful. 
Pamir S. BROUGHTON 
Secretary 
A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust 
Pittsburgh ' 
Pennsylvania 


Dan D. Nammo. Newsgathering m Wash- 
ington: A Study in Political Communi- 
cation. Pp. xii, 282. New York: 
Atherton Press, 1964. $6.95. 


By interviewing “purposive” samples of 
34 federal information officers and 35 
newsmen, Dr. Nimmo examines the rela- 
tionship between informative officers and 
their establishments and newsmen. The 
result is an analysis of a phase, but an 
important one, of newsgathering in Wash- 
ington. The study, like many of its kind, 
confirms what experienced observers have 
seen as true. Further, it shows govern- 
ment and business information and pub- 
licity activity to be much alike. Many 
textbooks analyze business public relations. 

Dr. Nimmo classifies information of- 
ficers as informers, who report factually 
and fully through all means of com- 
munication; educators, who interpret; and 
promoters, who seek to justify the agency. 
Whether he is a civil-service or a political 
appointee further determines the officer’s 
activity. Only the ‘“educator’ and the 
“promoter” are likely to advise on policy 
and public opinion, to participate in 
decision, and to act as agency spokesman. 
Type of service also varies as between 
administrative and regulatory agencies. 

Newsmen similarly may be recorders or 
day-to-day factual reporters; expositors or 
interpreters; or prescribers, who seek to 
guide public opinion. Relationships be- 
tween officers and newsmen range from 
compatible to competitive, depending on 
the role of each, with the expositor and the 
promoter likely to reach beyond the in- 
formation officer for interviews with agency 
principals. Also, the officer who is a 
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former newsman is likely to offer different 
service from one who is not. 

Dr. Nimmo discusses the handout, in- 
formal release, answer to questions, press 
conference, interview, and background 
sessions, but more important are his 
discussions of these major problems: of- 
ficers being unprepared for unusual situa- 
tions as in the U-2 incident; newsmen, 
especially when they ask for information, 
facing the possibility of being “used,” 
and continuing problems of freedom of 
information and managed news. Dr. 
Nimmo might have noted that the freedom 
cry has grown at Washington as direct 
effect of federal government on individuals 
has increased 

Officers see newsmen as often incon- 
sistent—crying “freedom” over difficulties 
In specific instances but denying their own 
responsibility to report stories readily 
available. The officer also knows that 
mews media are not the only avenues to 
the public and that, often, timing affects 
national welfare and security. 

The study throws light on a phase of 
Washington newsgathering, raises impor- 
tant issues, and lists and reviews pertinent 
literature. The samples, adequate for this 
study, do not permit such correlations as 
between officers’ attitudes and their agen- 
cies and newsmen’s attitudes and their 
media connections. Information about the 
samples is scanty. 

Joun E. STEMPEL 

Chairman : 

Department of Journalism 

Indiana University 


GrorcE H. Maver. The Republican Party, 
1854-1964. Pp. ix, 563. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964. $9.75. 


American political parties are and will 
long remain institutional mysteries. Pro- 
fessor Mayer adds considerably to our fund 
of information about the Republican party, 
always in terms of the actions and assever- 
ations of the leaders and would-be leaders. 
It is apparent that, in the author’s view, 
the party is essentially a convenient vehicle 
for personal gain-seekers, office-holders, 
activists who engage in a series of catch- 
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as-catch-can contests. He does not at- 
tempt a systematic description of the party 


as an institution; if the narrative flow’ 


is ever interrupted, it is rather for the 
purpose of describing the personalities 
involved with the party 

An institutionalist would criticize the 
statements that “by 1840 the national 
party had come to resemble a huge 
pyramid” and “eventually party organiza- 
tions would ... create -a powerful na- 
tional committee,” but these themes are 
not pursued and are in fact by implication 
repudiated Certainly, American parties 
resemble few things as slightly as they 
resemble pyramids. ‘The author’s method 
contributes to an impression that the party 
leaders neither knew nor cared much about 
anything beyond immediate consequences. 
Frequently this led to a major concern 
with warding off disaster. This is not a 
theme designed to produce heroes. Harding 
looks about as good as most of the others 
in this setting. 

One wonders, given the paucity of po- 
litical statistics and the absence of reliable 
opinion polls, how it can be said so con- 
fidently that “twenty-eight per cent of 
them [the anti-Nebraska Democrats| had 
not bothered to vote in [Minois in 1854.” 

Anyway, it is seldom that over 72 per 
cent of any kind of Democrats bother to 
vote. One wonders, too, what test leads 
to the judgment that the bulk of dishonest 
municipal and state leaders had been elimi- 
nated by the time Taft became President. 
This finding makes a later statement about 
urban Democratic machines fed by New 
Deal relief a little confusing, not less 


so in the light of evidence that New. 


Deal relief measures weakened the urban 
machines. 

These are minor flaws, if they are flaws, 
in a well-written and well-documented 
history of the Grand Old Party, a subject 
which Professor Mayer uses to explore 
widely the political events of the past 
century. The author is gifted in placing 
himself in the setting of his subject and 
not substituting his own hindsight for the 
limited foresight of the actors on the scene 
at the time. 

He finds nothing in the record to justify 
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the prediction that the Republican party 
will die “in the foreseeable future.” 
Lovis H DOUGLAS 
Chairman 
Department of Political Science 
Kansas State University 


Roscoe C. MARTIN. Metropolis in Transi- 
tion: Local Government Adaptation to 
Changing Urban Needs. Pp. vii, 159 
Washington, D.C.: Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, 1963. No price. 


This is a book evidently written more 
for laymen than for scholars. It is an 
engagingly written little volume of nine 
case studies of efforts to cope with metro- 
politan problems. Although it contains 
valuable factual information about people 
and events, it will be a disappointment to 
social scientists looking for theoretical 
propositions on metropolitan areas. The 
case studies are not guided by any common 
set of questions. As a result, there is a 
series of interesting stories but no real 
analysis 

The cases are chosen to represent a 
spectrum of metropolitan governmental in- 
novations which range from the Los 
Angeles County contract system to the 
Delaware River Basin Commission. Events 
in the Salem, Oregon; Washington, D.C.; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; Atlanta, Georgia; 
Seattle, Washington; Rochester, New 
York; and Nashville, Tennessee areas are 
also described. The author denies that a 
definition of “metropolitan problems” is 
possible, and perhaps this explains why 
governmental arrangements as varied as 
the Lakewood plan and the Delaware River 
Basin Commission can be all lumped 
together. 

The focus of the study is really on 
governmental adaptation. But with so 
broad an approach the results are simi- 
larly broad and general. In the concluding 
chapter, nine hypotheses are listed. They 
really have.no necessary relation to metro- 
politan adaptation as they could apply to 
governmental change nearly anywhere 
Thus, the refusal of the study to grapple 
directly with the concept “metropolitan,” 
limits its scholarly possibilities. However, 
for any one wanting to know what has 
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happened in nine places, the relevant 
information is supplied. 
OLIVER P. WILLIAMS 
Associate Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Harotp F. ALDERFER. Local Government 
in Developing Countries. Pp. ix, 251. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. $8.50. 


Local government in “developing coun- 
tries’”—that is, all but the nations of North 
America and Europe—as the author defines 
his field, is almost everywhere cast in one 
or another European mold. Non-European 
forms he sets aside with a brief note as 
“traditional residues.” All modern local 
governments in turn he sees fitting into 
one of three models: the French, the 
English, and the Soviet. He views the 
terms of these models as descriptively 
useful, not as totally determinative. 
Indeed he insists upon the historical 
integrity of local government in every case. 
It is perhaps this latter point that leads 
him to make little further analytical use 
of these descriptive categories. 

The major body of the work is given 
over to a large amount of comparative 
data. In one section, the author treats 
his material historically, tracing the growth 
of local governments to their modern form 
area by area around the world. In the 
second, longer section, he reviews the data 
nation by nation to treat the functions 
and problems of local governments, and 
to place them in the context of their 
national systems. In a short additional 
chapter of data, he reviews urban govern- 
ment and urban planning in a large number 
of nations. 

In a concluding chapter, he considers 
what course of development local govern- 
ment should take and lists some recom- 
mendations. In general, he sees societies 
everywhere developing towards the trends 
and goals of the modern Western de- 
mocracies, “toward liberty, equality and 
fraternity.” No alternatives to this course 
appear possible to him, and his recom- 
mendations take the form of means by 
which developing nations can adjust their 
policies on local government to these 
trends toward achieving those goals 

The work is clearly designed as a 
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general text. There would appear to be 
some difficulties in its use for this purpose. 
First, the descriptive material is treated 
in such breadth that the author is forced 
on each point to reduce descriptive content 
to brief, one-paragraph summaries for each 
nation or area. His mtroductions to each 
section often promise penetrating, critical 
analysis, yet such analysis is almost totally 
absent in his thumbnail sketches. The 
complete absence of case material makes 
clear understanding of his points difficult 
and greatly reduces the book’s value as 
a text—though this could presumably be 
remedied with supplementary readings. 
The book should be most useful perhaps 
as a reference to the field and its literature, 
which he covers fairly thoroughly. 

A final difficulty lies in his assumptions 
concerning the future, that the course of 
political change everywhere is set, fixed 
toward the forms and ideals of modern 
Western democracy. Recent political de- 
velopments in several of the “new states” 
of the non-Western world show distinct 
trends toward governmental means and 
values quite deviant from those of the 
West. The author would probably see 
these movements as transient wayward- 
ness, arising out of temporary difficulties. 
Specialists in some of these areas, however, 
including this reviewer, see the develop- 
ments as an interplay between modem 
governmental problems and resurgent tra- 
ditional values, in which the solutions being 
found by no means always recreate those 
developed in Western society. A more 
broadly synthetic approach to the topic 
would seem more appropriate. 

RosBert R. Jay 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of Hawaii 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


Epcar O. Epwarps (Ed.). The Nation’s 
Economic Objectives. Pp. ix, 167. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, for 
William Marsh Rice University, . 1964. 
$4.95. 

If Professor Edwards asked the con- 
tributors to this symposium—celebrating 
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the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Rice Institute, now Rice University—to 
spell out the nation’s economic objectives, 
they have let him down. Not one of them 
does so, unless we agree that it is our 
objective to surmount obstacles and keep 
going. 

Professor Mason entitles his essay “Ob- 
jectives of a Mature Society,” but what 
he does is to define “problems,” the 
important ones “that full employment can- 
not be expected to solve.” These are 
changes in the geographical location of 
jobs and people, changes in age distribu- 
tion of the population, in the distribution 
of consumer expenditures, and in the 
choice between work and leisure. With 
changes such as these we will “have to 
come to grips” somehow. 

Professor Kuznets suggests that it will 
have to be done by “continuous adjust- 
ments of social and political institutions 
to changed conditions,” and he suggests 
education, reapportionment of voting 
power, and the clash of federal and state 
authority as areas in which institutional 
adjustment is imperative. But he sug- 
gests no resolution of any of these 
institutional maladjustments. 

Professor Chandler and Professor Arthur 
F Burns both discuss full employment in 
the light of the Act of 1946. Professor 
Chandler, while recognizing that some 
types of unemployment do not respond 
satisfactorily to aggregate demand, never- 
theless regards its achievement as the 
principal objective, to be sought by fiscal 
rather than monetary measures. Professor 
Burns, after arguing that some unemploy- 
ment is inevitable and even desirable, and 
while recognizing that aggregate demand is 
sometimes deficient, argues that the prin- 
cipal problem is structural: “the rapid 
piling up of economic changes.” He is 
more eloquent in deploring “the complete 
absence of national statistics on job 
vacancies.” 

Professor Machlup finds international 
economic co-operation most conspicuous 
for its absence, though “the record is best 
with regard to the movement of funds ” 
Professor Boulding declares that the most 
important “dimension of freedom is free- 
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dom from error,’ and therefore pleads 
eloquently for more understanding Pro- 
fessor Seymour Harris reviews the nation’s 
welfare programs and policies, especiaily 
in the areas of education and medical care 
He finds that both are very expensive and 
are rapicly growing more so, though the 
public costs may be eased by student 
borrowing and private insurance. 
Professor Viner closes the symposium 
with a deeply philosophical discussion of 
the historical, social, political, and eco- 
nomic significance of the “welfare state.” 
This, he thinks, is the pattern into which 
traditional socialism, as well as traditional 
capitalism, has been swept by the current 
of events. Its various features, he finds, 
have been “extensive and improvised rather 
than precisely designed programs of gov- 
ernmental intervention.” In this spirit he 
declares: “The Welfare state is at best 
a hastily improvised system having charac- 
teristics stretching all the way through the 
range from near-statism to near-anarchy. 
It is an unplanned response to a host of 
historicel forces and political pressures, 
which has not yet acquired and may never 
acquire, an internally coherent and logically 
formulated philosophy.” Hence it is no 
surprise that, in the end, he sees “no 
reason for making an idol of the welfare 
state in its American form or for dedi- 
cating ourselves unreservedly to its con- 
tinuance as it is today without qualification 
or amendment.” Nevertheless, in view of 
the tendency of laisseg faire to incubate 
monopoly and its failure to extend the 
benefits of “affluence” to the lower income 
brackets, Professor Viner concludes that 
“despite its imperfections in theory and 
practise, in the aggregate [the welfare 
state] provides more promise of preserving 
and enlarging human freedoms, temporal 
prosperity, the extinction of mass misery, 
and the dignity of man and his moral 
improvement than any other social system.” 
Thus, in conclusion, the nation’s over- 
all economic objective would seem to be 
making do with the welfare state, and 
defining it more precisely as we go along 
C. E AYRES 
Professor of Economics 
University of Texas 
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CHARLES P KINDLEBERGER. Economic 
Growth in France and Britain, 1851- 
1950. Pp viii, 378. Cambridge, Mass : 
Harvard University Press, 1964 $8.95. 


This is exactly the type of book badly 
wanted now. It is a synthesis of the many 
scattered empirical studies of economic 
development in the Western world ex- 
amined in the light of current models. And 
Professor Kindleberger has produced an 
admirable book of this type. I particularly 
admire his way, unusual in economists, 
of marshalling relevant data first, often in 
statistical form, before embarking on ex- 
planatory theory, and also his integration 
of sociological factors. 

The marshalling of British statistics of 
“scale and competition” in Chapter 8 is 
most relevant. It requires, however, some 
` tightening up. The Census of Production 
deals with plants not, as stated (pp 164, 
165), with firms, and Leak and Maizel’s 
data on firms in 1935 was continued to 
1951, some years ago, by Evely and Little, 
who are quoted elsewhere (p. 177). But 
the integration of social determinants with 
economic facts such as resources, capital 
and population is particularly useful in the 
chapters on social determinants of growth, 
entrepreneurship and the agricultural trans- 
formation It certainly makes a difference 
to incentives for growth whether the 
entrepreneur is the original founder of the 
business or the scion of an established 
family. More might have been said, 
perhaps, about the emergence of company 
organization and the transference of power 
within the larger public companies—the 
so-called managerial revolution. Consider- 
able evidence is to hand for the period 
1936-1951 in large British companies of 
a loosening in the concentration of share- 
holding and strengthening of the position 
of shareless directors. 

The book is not confined to synthesis 
but makes some vigorous revaluations 
in the light of recent research into the 
historical facts Indeed, not much is left 
of most current models of development, 
for example, economic stages, whether 
Marxian or—except for the take-off 
stage—Rostovian; the—Rostovian again— 
model of leading sectors in the economy; 
religious reformations or Parsonian class 
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structure; and even the models of regional 
analysis or foreign trade. Professor 
Kindleberger sums up what is left stand- 
ing of models of the forces making for and 
resisting growth conveniently in two tables 
of his last chapter, one for France the 
other for Britain He evaluates in three 
grades the relative importance of the 
forces and lists, beside them, potentially 
significant forces of negligible effect My 
criticism of these tables is that their 
division into six relatively short periods, 
of ten to twenty-five years each, leaves no 


‘room for forces that applied throughout, 


or to longer periods Sociological forces 
are mainly long-period forces and hence 
get relegated as negligible in accounting 
for the short period’s “vigorous expansion,” 
“stagnation,” “moderate growth,” or “de- 
cline.’ Nevertheless, they may be as 
important, in a multiple causation, in af- 
fecting the outcome as the more evident 
temporary forces in the two countries. 
But these are small matters. 

The sources the author has tapped are 
wide, and he knows his way about the 
English social set-up. It is a great con- 
venience to the reader to have the studies 
mentioned, and wisely commented upon, 
in footnotes instead of lost, as the modern 
practice goes, at the back of the book, 
presumably for the convenience of the 
printer. Taken altogether, this is a most 
knowledgeable and, to me, at least, most 
readable book. 

P. SARGANT FLORENCE 

Professor Emeritus 

Faculty of Commerce 

and Social Science 
University of Birmingham 
England 


JoHN and ANNE-MARE HACKETT. Eco- 
nomic Planning tn France. Pp. 418. 
Cambridge, Mass © Harvard University 
Press, 1963. $7 00. 

This is a first-rate book on an unusually 
important subject Not so many years 
ago, there was room for legitimate doubt 
that national planning could succeed within 
a capitalist framework. France’s experi- 
ment, begun in cautious and tentative 
fashion in 1946, has provided a definitive 
reply to the skeptics. Frenchmen today 
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are virtually unanimous in their support 
of the concept of planning, even though 
they may continue to differ on details or 
on goals. i ; 
Although the authors—English and 
French by birth—are professional econo- 
mists, their book is admirably directed 
to the nonspecialized reader, and rests on 
direct observation of the planning process. 
After a ‘rapid sketch of the birth of 
planning and of the course of the first 
three plans, they turn to a detailed analy- 
sis of the various institutions involved in 
planning, the process of drafting the plan, 
its operation after approval by parliament, 
and the changes now taking place as the 
preparation of the fifth plan proceeds. Of 
particular mterest is the role of the Plan- 
ning Commission itself; belying Parkinson 
for once, its professional staff has grown 
only from 25 to 35 since 1946, and it 
remains the smallest administrative cog in 
the whole French bureaucracy. An impor- 
tant key to its success has been its ability 
to draw representatives of business, labor, 
and agriculture into the planning process 
at the second stage, where the general 
goals-of the Commission are geared into 
the nation’s functioning economy. This 
process of wide consultation produces a 
broad commitment to the goals of the plan, 
and makes it unnecessary for the govern- 
ment to use either carrot or stick very 
much once the plan has been adopted. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackett attempt to pro- 
vide no balance sheet of the planners’ 
achievements to date—though they offer 
some interesting suggestions on such mat- 
ters as housing and regional development. 
They are concerned to point out the em- 
pirical rather than theoretical nature of 
the French planners—a curious reversal of 
what is supposed to be national character! 
—and to stress the importance of the plan 


as a power catalyst that has shaken com-. 


placency and has provoked Frenchmen to 
think anew about almost every major 
economic and social problem. Although 
many French leftists complain that social 
goals have been sacrificed to business inter- 
ests, and that the “technocrats” have mis- 
led many Frenchmen with their talk of a 
“concerted economy,” it seems clear that 
the planners have moved toward a combi- 
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nation of economic and social goals, and 
that their work has contributed much to 
a softening of class differences as well as 


. to a reinvigoration of the entrepreneurial 


spirit. One begms to suspect that the 
experiment in planning may prove to be 
France’s most significant achievement of 
the postwar era, and one of the most preg- 


‘nant developments of the free world in 


this generation. 
GORDON WRIGHT 
Professor of History 
Stanford University 


PETER H. Overt. An Economic Geogra- 
phy of Od. Pp. xi, 219. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. No price. 
This book is a compact, lucid, and read- 


_able survey of the numerous factors which 


govern the geographical location of facili- 
ties for pumping and refining oil and the 
mechanisms governing the transportation 
and distribution of oil production through- 
out the world. Covering a period of 
roughly the last twenty years, the book 
provides the student with a good general 
background for further study of the eco- 
nomic, political, scientific, and social de- 
velopments which are constantly changing 
the world oil picture. 

The author has wisely avoided political 
prognostication. It will be interesting, 
however, to watch changing trends in world 
oil production in connection with those 
underdeveloped, but oil-rich countries 
whose determination to strike hard bar- 
gains with the major oil companies may 
prove significant for the world oil market. 
However, the wooing of the underdevel- 
oped countries by the free and Communist 
worlds, coupled with Russia’s announced 
declaration to re-establish herself as a very 
large-scale exporter of oil, should be of 
great importance in the future. Of further 
interest will be the growth of chemical 
and other industries in close proximity to 
oil fields and the allied natural gas indus- 
try. In addition, the fact that large 
quantities of water have been discovered 
in drilling such desert regions as the Sahara 
may possibly be of significance in agri- 
cultural development. 

Extensive treatment is given the trans- 
portation of oil both by tanker and pipe- 
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line. The new large oil tankers are the 
most economic carriers by virtue of the 
fact that they are easily moved from one 
route to another, whereas pipelines once 
built are fixed physically and thus cannot 
be readily changed regardless of fluctuating 
political conditions. Furthermore, the 
economies accruing due to the mileage 
saved by the use of pipelines may subse- 
quently be proved to be less economic than 
the new giant tankers. 

Odell discusses in detail the amount of 
“proven reserves” of oil in the world He 
does not agree with some authorities who 
feel that the world is running out of oil; 
on the contrary, his conservative estimate 
is that the world has enough oil to last 
through the twentieth century. And he 
admits that this estimate does not take 
into account new technology or the pos- 
sibility of producing oil from shale and 
sands. 

Each chapter carries at its conclusion 
numerous references to other books and 
articles which would be of great use to 
serious students of this subject. At the 
same time, this book provides fascinating 
reading for the layman. 

CHARLES R, CHERINGTON 

Professor of Government 

Harvard University 


THEODORE W. SCHULTZ. 
Traditional Agriculture. 
New Haven: 
1964. $6.00. 


“Prices and Agricultural Development” 
would have been a more descriptive title 
for this book, for the text is less com- 
prehensive than the title. The author 
emphasizes several important, and neg- 
lected, facts about early stages of agricul- 
tural development: (1) Little is to be 
gained by reshuffling traditional agri- 
cultural techniques; transforming tradi- 
tional agriculture requires new techniques, 
new inputs, and new market opportunities. 
(2) Prices are as important in a traditional 
as in a modem agriculture (3) When 
farmers are just moving out of a traditional 
agriculture, the potential economic ad- 
vantage of adopting a new technique needs 
to be substantial, in view of the risks and 


Transforming 
Pp. xiv, 212. 
Yale University Press, 
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uncertainties involved. (4) Two types of 
investment are of particular importance 
at early stages of agricultural develop- 
ment: (a) expenditures on various types 
of education and training to endow farmers 
with the new skills of husbandry and 
management essential to the utilization of 
new agricultural inputs and (b) expendi- 
tures on research to develop and test new 
agricultural inputs and techniques. 

On several points, Schultz is likely to 
be challenged in the words of the political 
candidate who said of his opponent: “He 
overstates his case so consistently that he 
is wrong even when he is right” Sol Tax, 
on whose Penny Capitalism the author 
relies so heavily, made clear in his pref- 
ace that the community he had studied in 
Guatemala was different from most folk 
societies, and, while Schultz points out 
correctly that “traditional agriculture” and 
“folk society” are not interchangeable 
terms, he appears to ignore in his sub- 
sequent argument the considerable degree 
to which they overlap. And far from 
concluding, as Schultz seems to do, that 
there is little or no influence of social 
values on behavior related to production 
in Panajachel. Tax explicitly states the 
congruence of these in his chapter on 
“Technology and Economy” (pp 18-19). 
The fit between the Punjab economy from 
which Raj Krishna took the data for his 
supply-response study and Schultz’s defini- 
tion of traditional agriculture is not close. 
While Hopper’s study in Senapur indicates 
a close approach to optimum allocation of 
effort among crop enterprises by individual 
farmers, it does not rule out the pos- 
sibility of some increase in productivity 
within enterprises along the lines of the 
quotation from Viner that Schultz cites 
with approval (p. 60) Nor does it estab- 
lish a case for optimum allocation among 
agricultural enterprises for the village as 
a whole, especially when “lands-in-com- 
mon” are taken into account, 

These discrepancies lead to exaggera- 
tions without invalidating the core of the 
argument. 

A. T. MOSHER 

Executive Director 

Agricultural Development Council 

New York City 
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NASROLLAH S. FATEMI, THIBAUT DE SAINT 
PHALLE, and Grace M, KEEFFE The 
Dollar Crisis: The United States Balance 
of Payments and Dollar Stability. Pp. 
xvii, 316. New York: Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University Press, 1964. $8.95. 


The title of this book is ill-suited to its 
subject, the main trends in the balance of 
payments of the United States from 1950 
to 1962 The United States balance of 
payments was indeed in deficit in every 
year but one from 1950 onwards, but not 
until 1958 was there ground for concern. 
Up until then the deficits were small, and 
beneficial in bringing about a much-needed 
redistribution of the world’s stock of 
monetary gold From 1958, the deficit did 
constitute a problem, but even so the term 
“dollar crisis” is more dramatic than 
accurate. 

The analysis of the causes of the worsen- 
ing of the deficit follows lines which are 
now fairly familiar Like most other in- 
vestigators, the authors conclude that very 
little of the deterioration was the result 
of increases in the prices of American 
goods relative to competing countries’ 
prices. Government expenditure overseas 
remained at the high levels reached in the 
mid-1950’s, and the out-flow of private 
capital has grown. ‘These trends are fully 
documented, and the book is to be recom- 
mended as providing a convenient collec- 
tion of statistics on recent trends in the 
United States balance of payments. 

The discussion of policies is of a lower 
standard. The authors conclude that since 
the surplus on trade and private-services 
account has been large enough to offset the 
net outflow of private capital, the main 
problem lies in government expenditure 
overseas, and that military expenditure 
and foreign aid should therefore be re- 
duced. It is, however, inappropriate to 
pick out government expenditure in this 
way and recommend that it should be 
reduced without first weighing the dis- 
advantages of cuts in it against reductions 
in other outgoings, notably private in- 
vestment overseas. No account is taken of 
how far a cut in aid would result in a 
corresponding fall in exports whose pur- 
chase is financed by aid; nor is any at- 
tention given to how great a change in the 
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disposition of American armec forces 
would be needed to save significant 
amounts of expenditure overseas ‘The 
treatment of monetary and fiscal policy is 
also very inadequate; clichés about the 
United States “getting its financial house 
in order’ and “avoidance of large budget 
deficits” have no place in an analysis of 
the very complex problem of how best to 
combine monetary and fiscal policies in 
order to promote maximum employment 
at home without aggravating the balance 
of payments deficit. 
A. E. HOLMANS 
Lecturer in Economics | 
University of Glasgow 


PAuL Davipson and EUGENE SMOLENSKY., 
Aggregate Supply and Demand Analysts. 
Pp. xiv, 274. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964 $7.50, 


This textbook is an ambitious attempt to 
fuse microeconomic and macroeconomic 
theory Price theory “has been directly 
incorporated” into Keynesian theory for 
“the well-trained undergraduate and begin- 
ning graduate student” (p. xi). This 
reviewer followed with interest a well- 
organized and closely reasoned schema 
dealing with a simplified equilibrium model, 
a forecasting model of real income, sup- 
pressing the supply side, and an equi- 
librium model incorporating both aggregate 
supply and aggregate demand. Part IV 
deals with “Social Accounts: Theory and 
Measurement” and includes a final chapter 
on econometric applications. This section 
is written by Charles L. Leven. 

All of this seems to be in the “main- 
stream” of neo-Keynesian thought Public 
policy is concerned with the vagaries of 
the money-wage rate, the rate of interest, 
and the marginal propensity to consume 
in relation to degrees of employment This 
volume seeks to relate elasticities of supply 
and demand to the determinants of our real 
world of aggregates. In a footnote to the 
Preface (p. xii), Keynes is quoted as im- 
plicitly blessing more use than was in 
vogue in the 1930’s of the “homely but 
intelligible concepts” of microeconomics 
to interpret and forecast macroeconomic 
phenomena. 

Space will permit few observations. The 
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buoyant economy of these June days makes 
particularly pertinent the authors’ views 
regarding “policy implications of the bal- 
anced budget theorem,” their review of 
alternatives open to the government (p. 
101). The observations upon fiscal policy 
(p 103) brings us to “Johnson’s Ax on 
Spending” and like headlines in our more 
important newspapers. The ambivalence 
of the fiscal managers with respect to 
` more or less spending and the agonizing 
appraisals of any and all tax cuts show, 
to put it mildly, the greater degree of ef- 
ficiency that is required of economic edu- 
cation in this country. Of course, we 
have certain institutional brakes inhibiting 
timely action on the part of both our 
national legislative and executive branches. 

Among subjects particularly well treated 
are (1) the Robinsonian “golden age” as- 
sumption in an investment model—‘In a 
golden age, entrepreneurs will find that 
events always just justify their expecta- 
tions” (p. 59)—and (2) the three kinds 
of inflation—diminishing-returns inflation, 
monopoly-profits inflation and wage-price 
inflation (pp. 180-182). Alfred Marshall 
is cited in criticism of the use of the terms, 
“demand-pull” or ‘“cost-push.” 

ROBERT ROCKAFELLOW 
Professor of Economics 
University of Rhode Island 


ALBERT WATERSTON, assisted by C. J. 
MARTIN and Fritz A. STEUBER. Planning 
in Pakistan: Organization and I+mple- 
mentation. Pp. ix, 150. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1963. $3.00. 


From a favorable vantage point in the 
World Bank (IBRD), which has played a 
leading role in financing Pakistan’s develop- 
ment, Waterston has produced a thorough 
and candid study. Planning started even be- 
fore independence in 1947, and it was soon 
recognized that planning was much. more 
than a shopping list, and feasibility studies 
were essential before commitments could 
be made. 

A group of Harvard economists, with 
David E. Bell as the first Resident Project 
Manager, have been in Pakistan since 
1954, and found it necessary to do much 
of the plan-drafting themselves, in view 
of the nonavailability of enough well- 
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trained Pakistani economists. For the- 
Second Plan (1960-1965), many capable 
Pakistanis were available to do the work 
with the Harvard group, dispersed in dif- 
ferent ministries and capitals, -working as 
advisors for the most part. Even yet, 
however, the Planning Commission cannot 
offer career opportunities equal to those 
offered by some of the “regular” ministries 

Pakistanis are remarkably candid about 
their mistakes, and quick to seek remedies, 
so this small volume is as-useful for de- 
scribing blind alleys which other nations 
might well avoid as for recounting the 
successes achieved since 1958 Many dif- 
ferent types of organization were tried, but 
more recently much of the emphasis has 
shifted to the two provinces, both for 
preparation of requests and for implemen- 
tation. The central government must nec- 
essarily take the lead in securing financial 
support from internal and foreign sources, 
and for determining the’ proportion of 
resources to be allocated to the separate 
provinces and to broad categories of 
projects. 

Per capita income increased very little 
during the First Plan (1955-1960), but 
the Second Plan helped produce an 11 per 
cent growth in income in 1960-1962, which 
meant a 7 per cent growth in per capita in- 
come. Of special importance was the 13 per 
cent growth in agricultural production, in 
these two years, for the hitherto dismal 
showing in agriculture had necessitated vast 
unexpected imports of food grains, and 
used up far too much foreign aid. Industrial ` 
production exceeded targets even during 
the First Plan, and continues to do very 
well indeed. The Pakistan Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation has 
successfully ‘stimulated private investment, 
especially by making loans in foreign ex- 
change. In 1961, it was reorganized into 
the Industrial Development Bank. Some 
officials appear to have an antibusiness 
bias, but the Pakistan government, as a 
whole, has always welcomed private enter- 
prise, and has tried with some success to 
lure foreign. companies with both capital - 
and expertise. 

Waterston points out the desirability of 
placing planning and implementation in 
different—but related—organizations. A 
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Third Plan (1965-1970) is nearly finished 
as to preparation, and a whole series of 
studies stretch up to the Sixth Plan, and 
while foreign economists and technicians 
are much less essential than formerly, they 
will probably be needed to some extent 
for many years. 

This brief study is filed with examples 
of different methods of organization tried 
and found suitable, or discarded, and 
planners elsewhere may read it with profit. 

J. RUSSELL ANDRUS 

Assistant Director for 

Technical Services 

United States Aid Mission to Laos 

Vientiane 

Laos 


H. Grecce Lewis. Umomsm and Relative 
Wages in the United States: An Em- 
pirical Inquiry. Pp. xvii, 308. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963. 
$7.50. 

This investigation of the quantitative 
effect of unionism on relative wages is 
a remarkable work of synthesis and analy- 
sis. Following two chapters on scope, 
concepts, and methods, the results of 
twenty empirical studies, by different 
economists, from which the author could 
derive the numerical effect of unionism 
on relative wages are brought together in 
Chapters III and IV and are summarized 
and interpreted in Chapter V. The infer- 
ences from the study of the empirical 
material available in the literature are 
confirmed and extended by econometric 
models for the economy as a whole pre- 
sented in Chapter VI and by an examina- 
tion of the dispersion of unionism and its 
effect on relative wage inequality in Chap- 
ters VII, VIU, and IX. In combination, 
the summary of the estimates drawn from 
published investigations and the author’s 
analysis of wages in “unionized” industries 
compared to all other industries leaves the 
reader with a real sense of confidence in 
the results. 

The studies on which the estimates of 
the relative wage effects of unionism were 
based covered diverse industries and as- 
sorted dates. The Greenslade study for 
bituminous coal mining and the Sabotka 
study for building construction extended 
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the farthest back in time, to 1909-1913 
and to 1914. Other studies provided in- 
formation only for a few dates in the 
recent past. The evidence provided dis- 
plays the great variability from date to 
date in the ratio of average wage of 
union labor to the average wage of non- 
union labor within the same industry. 
High values of the ratio were found for 
the depression years and low values near 
the peak of the postwar inflation, 1947 
and 1948. ‘The quantitative summary of 
the earlier studies thus indicates that a 
negative relation between the relative wage 
effect and the rate of inflation may exist 
throughout all industries. The prevalence 
of this cyclic behavior of relative wages of 
union and nonunion labor, attributed by 
Rees and others to ngidities introduced 
by collective bargaining, was confirmed by 
the author’s economy-wide models explain- 
ing the wages of the group of industries 
emploving 85 per cent of all union mem- 
bers in 1920-1958 relative to the wages in 
the group of all other industries. 

Six variants of a multiple regression 
equation relating the relative wage to the 
extent of union membership, the expected 
price level, and other variables were com- 
puted, and in all of them the coefficients 
for the joint unionism-inflation variables 
were large numerically and negative. Thus, 
the statistics representing the entire econ- 
omy showed that the effect of unionism 
on relative wages varied in the opposite 
direction to the expected price level, and 
support the conclusion that unionism made 
money wages rigid in face of changes in 
the level of prices and wages. 

The statistical estimates in the tables 
are all carefully annotated, and the explana- 
tions of the formulas and equations are 
unusually clear. 

DoroTHy S. BRADY 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pennsylvania 


PauL E. SuLTAN. The Dtsenchanted 
Unionist. Pp. xi, 272. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1963. $5.95. 

The disenchanted unionist as a type is, 
I think, nowhere rigorously defined in Pro- 
fessor Sultan’s work. At various places 
these unionists are referred to as “rebels 
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against a cause,” “activists, or individuals 
not only articulate ın their verbal assaults 
on union policy, but indefatigable in their 
efforts to change these policies.” Fifty 
of these rebels are studied, selected as 
follows fifteen with the assistance of the 
McClellan committee, twenty-eight from 
two state right-to-work committees, and 
these forty-three provided the names of 
the remaining seven. 

Sultan recognizes the “severe limitations” 
of his inquiry; it is not a random sample; 
no attempt was made to corroborate the 
accounts of his respondents. It is pos- 
sible, Sultan concedes, that the disenchant- 
ment “may rest entirely within the per- 
sonality of the critic, and not in the union 
as an institution” The causes of respond- 
ents’ disputes with the unions are varied, 
but the single most prominent is the 
“declared opposition to the union shop,” 
followed by a cluster around “inadequate 
union attention to membership grievances,” 
and “public criticism of union policies 
(including union shop agreements, involve- 
ment in interunion rivalry).” 

So much for the hard core of the 
book; the author has written chapters, 
respectively, on the now stylish theme 
“that union leaders have lost much of the 
intimacy with and understanding for their 
own membership,” on the relationship of 
public policy to internal union affairs, and a 
summary chapter “that the theme sug- 
gested by [the] study is that union leaders 
are drifting apart from their own member- 
ship.” It is not alone the “mutterings 
of fifty angry critics” that give this theme 
substance, but rather that this disenchant- 
ment “may in time permeate the larger 
mass of umon members ” 

The chief criticisms of the inquiry have 
almost but not quite all been anticipated 
by the author, There may be some 
question as to whether most of the dis- 
enchanted are not disenchanted with so- 
ciety as well and clearly as to whether 
most of them now see any purpose in the 
union at all Probably they do constitute 
a group that we ought to know something 
about But a substantial part of the book 
deals with issues which the author cannot 
validly infer from or hang onto his re- 
search The deterioration of the union as 
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an expression of the individual member’s 
needs may be so or not, but Sultan’s 
investigation, by his own showing, adds 
nothing authoritative on this general issue, 
We know nothing from his work about 
whether there are more or fewer disen- 
chanted unionists today. The public- 
policy chapter and the union-democracy 
chapter, while competently done, also 
stand alone and derive nothing from 
Sultan’s field researches 

Professor Sultan’s research contribution 
is a field study of fifty people who are 
bitterly hostile to their unions, selected 
from sources that almost assured extreme 
sentiments On this foundation, he has 
built a superstructure of generalization 
which, in my judgment, he has been unable 
to sustain. 

JACK BARBASH 
Professor of Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


W W. Kurski. International Polstics in 
a Revolutionary Age. Pp. xlv, 650 
Philadelphia J. B Lippincott, 1964 
$6.95. 

Books on international politics reflect 
the concerns of their times A few years 
ago, one could be sure that a new volume 
in this field would be preoccupied with 
either or both of two things: the impact 
of the nuclear weapon on a bipolar world 
led by two nuclear powers, and the 
Communist-free world dichotomy. The 
present volume illustrates the shift from 
these concerns to those connected with 
the “third world” of the underdeveloped 
and the “revolution of modernization”; it 
further illustrates the interest in the begin- 
ning dissolution of bipolarity and the rise 
of new centers of power and ideology, 
such as China Chapters dealing with 
these topics—from “mass nationalism” 
through the “third world” to the Sino- 
Soviet split—comprise exactly half of the 
book 

Its author denies any ambition of pro- 
viding a new theoretical framework, 
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frankly calling his approach “eclectic” (p 
vii). His intention of giving the reader 
a comprehensive survey of issues and 
understanding of problems has been served 
by this approach It has the advantage 
of not imposing particular predilections or 
ideas on “solutions,” leaving it to the 
reader to draw his own conclusions while 
never letting him down when it comes 
to clear descriptions of facts and situations 
and to outlining the various alternatives 
and policy choices. This reviewer knows 
no better and certainly no more up-to-date 
volume in this respect and recommends it 
highly to the serious student of world 
affairs. From many valuable sections, and 
just in order to show the comprehensive- 
ness of the treatment, one might single 
out the author’s summary of the difficul- 
ties faced by democracy in the underde- 
veloped countries (237 f.) and his remarks 
on diplomats and their tasks (552 f.); 
both are gems. 

If I would take issue with the author, 
it would be on matters of emphasis like 
these. Reflecting the above-mentioned 
change in concerns, there 1s, perhaps, today 
too little awareness of the dangers of 
nuclear war and the risk of such war in- 
volved in certain policies. The universal 
impact of the population explosion, that 
other great problem of the age, is likewise 
de-emphasized a bit, while, on the other 
hand, de-emphasizing the Communist—free 
world dichotomy is in line with actual 
developments in the Soviet sphere as well 
as the disintegration of both blocs. 

I found only one major topic not dealt 
with: recognition And one entire area 
has been disregarded, perhaps purposely: 
that of long-range developments, require- 
ments, and projects, for example, “world 
government” plans ‘This seems realistic, 
but who can say that bold forecasts of, 
and planning for, an entirely trans- 
formed international environment may not 
eventually prove more realistic than the 
abstentionism of the prudent? 

JoHN H. HERZ 

Professor of Political Science 

City College of New York 


EDMUND STILLMAN and WILLIAM PFAFF. 
The Politics of Hysteria: The Sources 
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of Twentieth-Century Conflict. Pp. x, 
273. New York: Harper & Row, 1964. 
$4.95. 


If the authors of this important analysis 
are correct in their analysis of why Western 
contemporary politics are not succeeding 
in restoring peace, in establishing interna- 
tional government, or in solving the prob- 
lems of Asia and Africa, then the task 
of Western government is at the same 
time increasingly futile and simple. Futile 
in the sense that the West has no remedies 
with which to repair the chaos it has 
inflicted on the rest of the world since 
the time of the industrial revolution, and 
no new political ideas or concepts that 
are not hopelessly mired in the nineteenth 
century; simple in the sense that the West 
could be helpful if it could realize that 
its conception of the role of politics is 
too sentimental and optimistic and if it 
would reinstate a healthy dose of skepti- 
cism and stoicism in its political thinking. 

The authors attempt to show that the 
roots of the true political crisis of our 
time originate from the beliefs and actions 
of the West: “For it is the West, with 
its technology and power, its concept of 
the modern state, its progressive view 
of history, its confident belief in universal 
order and universal solutions coupled with 
zeal and instruments of unprecedented 
violence—which has disrupted the world, 
uprooted other traditions, cultures and 
systems.” Most of the book consists of 
documentation for this charge. The pres- 
entation is impressive and convincing. The 
only major exception might be the Peace 
Corps, which is a program proposed by 
the West that is not limited to the idea 
that more of our technology or military 
power will solve all problems. The United 
States’ recent actions in Vietnam illus- 
trate the authors’ thesis exactly. Both 
Russia; and the United States have based 
their foreign-aid programs on the old 
Western assumption. 

By assuming that we can accomplish all 
our goals through politics, the West is 
guilty of “the burdening of politics with 
expectations and responsibilities that actu- 
ally are far larger than politics—and 
weightier than politics can bear... with 
the expectation that political action can 
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resolve issues of social and cultural in- 
tegrity and creativity, even of philosophy 
and religion” (p. 245). The authors 


recommend that we remember that, “‘the- 


practice of politics, then, is an existential 
art; it can deal only with the immediate. 
It must be attentive to a principle and a 
goal, certainly, but knowing that the im- 
mediate act is the only real act, summing 
up in itself the whole of our possibilities 
and our responsibilities. Freedom, as a 
political reality, exists only in choices 
of the moment—in single acts in single 
situations” (p. 251). 
_ This book should be evaluated as a book 
of prophecy and wisdom. In the judgment 
of the reviewer, the authors are both 
correct in their analysis and wise in their 
prescriptions for reform. Neither the 
authors nor the reviewer labor under the 
illusion that the West will heed these pre- 
scriptions, for the simple reason that they 
are too fundamental, too basic, and too 
impossible for the individual to deal with 
in a practical way. So they will be 
ignored, and our political activities will 
become more irrational, more hysterical. 

This book is not full of good cheer for 
either political party in the United States 
or for the Communist party in Russia. It 
does, however, point the way to attitudes, 
which, if adopted by nations in the West, 
could lead to political decisions that might 
lessen international tensions. 

RatpH E. ELLSWORTH - 
Director of Libraries 
University of Colorado 


GEORGES Lancrop. The International 
Civil Service: Its Origins, Its Nature, 
Its Evolution. Translated by F. G. 
Berthoud. Pp. 358. Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y.: Oceana, 1963. $13.00. 


This book had its origin in a conversa- 
tion between Dag Hammarskjöld and 
Adrian Pelt in November 1960, at the 
height of the troika controversy. The 
Soviet government had attacked Ham- 
marskjéld and proposed a tripartite ad- 
ministration for the United Nations, but 
not yet demanded that Hammarskjöld be 
dismissed. Hammarskjöld evidently felt 
the need for an objective study of the 


-and Thant. 
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origins and evolution of the idea of an 
international civil service; indeed, he made 
this the subject of his last major address, 
delivered at Oxford University shortly be- 
fore his death. The World Federation of 
United Nations Associations took up Ham- 
marskjold’s suggestion and entrusted the 
task to a scholar who is thoroughly familiar 
with public administration in all its aspects. 
The particular value of this book is that a 
recurring political problem is put into the 
less controversial context of the art and 
science of public administration. 

The double principle on which an inter- 
national service should be based was 
defined by A. J. Balfour in 1920: such 
a service should be international in its 
composition and international in its respon- 
sibilities. This, as Langrod points out, is 
sometimes said to give advantages to coun- 
tries with highly developed and permanent 
civil services, but “the intention of Sir 
Eric Drummond and the other founders 

. . was quite different” (p. 54). The 
system is intended to be completely non- 
discriminatory. Recruitment should be on 
merit, due attention being paid to the im- 
portance of wide geographical distribution, 
and geographical considerations should not 
enter into the promotion process. 

There have been two major attacks on 
the Charter requirement that United Na- 
tions officials should be independent of 
external authorities and responsible only 
to that organization. The Soviet troika 
idea would have undermined this principle, 
but it is often forgotten that the principle 
had been under attack earlier from certain 
United States sources, during the Mc- 
Carthy era. The section dealing with this 
unhappy episode (pp. 213-229) is one of 
the best in the book. Trygve Lie had 


. consulted governments about appointments, 


a practice continued by Hammarskjöld 
Langrod regards this as 
“dangerous” (p. 251), 

On only one minor point do I quarrel 
with Langrod. He writes that no formal 
statement has been made as to how U 
Thant consults his senior colleagues in the 
Secretariat (p. 283). In fact, Thant stated 
on the day of his appointment that he 
would consult his principal advisers “on 
important questions pertaining to the 
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performance of functions entrusted to the 


Secretary-General by the United Nations - 


Charter.” A further announcement made 
on 29 December 1961 included the very 
careful statement that he intended to con- 
sult them “individually, collectively, or 
otherwise, as the occasion demanded.” 
This is an outstanding work of scholar- 


ship which is likely to remain definitive , 


for many years. It has been completely 
translated from the French edition—en- 
titled La Fonction Publique Internationale 
—and well printed in the Netherlands. It 
is a pity that such a useful book should 
be so expensive. 
SYDNEY D. BAILEY 
London 


Martian D. Irsa (Ed.). World Pressures 
on American Foreign Policy. Pp. ix, 
172. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1964. $4.50. : 


These eight essays were originally de- 
livered as public lectures at Florida State 
University in 1962--1963. As the editor 
points out, the shiny new methodology is 
not on display here, but there is much 
systematic analysis of the substance of 
public policy. All the essays are primarily 
political. 

Surveying the Soviet-American conflict, 
Henry B. Mayo finds the power element 
more determining than the ideological, with 
the ideological decreasing in importance, 
and he holds that a recognition of this 
gives promise of a détente, eventually a 
rapprochement. Examining the Sino- 
Soviet rift, Merle Fainsod, with balanced, 
prudent logic, cancels out all the possible 
approaches—the hard and the soft lines 
with Russia and with China—to conclude 
that at the present time nothing can be 
done by the United States to take advan- 
tage of that rift, that a hands-off policy 
is the better part of wisdom. 

Roy C. Macridis argues that an emerging 
integrated West Europe poses a dilemma 
for the United States—more competition 
with it or more co-operation? Although 
this dilemma is real, it would appear that 
Macridis is underestimating the difficulties 
still in the way of an integrated Atlantic 
community—and for that matter of a po- 


-problem there. 
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litically integrated West Europe, even a 
fully integrated economic one. William S. 
Livingston observes that, although the 
United States is the dominant partner in 
the Anglo-American alliance, the way 
Britain conducts her affairs will inevitably ` 
influence and limit ours and that American 
policy must take care not to jeopardize 
Britain’s vital interests. 

In his essay on Asia, Lucian W. Pye 
sees inchoate nationalism as the chief 
Frederick M. Watkins 
finds lack of preparation for democracy 
a central characteristic of all the under- 
developed countries. He warns that Amer- 
icans must be mentally prepared for elitist 
and “fascist” governments in the new na- 
tions. It seems to this reviewer that 
Americans must be prepared for something 
more complicated—to discern beneath the 


- political exterior whether any given gov- 


ernment is in effect feudal, rightist, 
centrist, or non-Communist leftist. 

Federico G. Gil believes that in Latin 
America the shift in United States policy 
from supporting the status quo to under- 
writing democratic leftist reforms was long 
overdue. While he is optimistic about 
the Alliance for Progress, he has nagging 
doubts with respect to the ambiguous 
nature of the Latin-American middle class 
and the difficulty of finding parties capable 
of carrying out reforms. Gwendolen M. 
Carter analyzes the baffling obstacles to 
applying international sanctions to South 
Africa in an attempt to induce an aban- 
donment of apartheid. She does not reject 
out of hand a Bantustan program of 
white-nonwhite partition. 

Implicit in many of these essays is the 
disintegration of the postwar world, the 
challenge to American foreign policy of 
situations which have become even more 
fluid since these essays were written. 

WILLIAM G. CARLETON 

Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

University of Florida 

Gainesville 

Florida 


WoaLram Petersen (Ed.). The Realities 
of World Communism, Pp. 222. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
$4.95, 
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Mr Petersen has edited an excellent 
collection of essays on contemporary com- 
munism, one which can be recommended 
highly to the average interested and 
intelligent adult. 

Bertram Wolfe’s sophisticated essay on 
Khrushchev’s modifications of totalitarian- 
ism rightly stresses that the essence of 
the system remains. Gregory Grossman’s 
essay on Soviet economics explains why 
Soviet economic growth has slowed down 
since 1958, and points out that since then 
the economy has, in fact, been recentral- 
ized. The main Soviet economic problem 
today, he adds, is whether to try to im- 
prove centralization by means of computers 
or to undertake thoroughgoing decentral- 
ization. Paul Zinner’s chapter on Soviet 
society correctly stresses Khrushchev’s re- 
enthronement of the primacy of the Com- 
munist party and re-establishment of “a 
sort of contmuous, controlled national 
vigilantism” to improve regime control. 
Like Mr. Wolfe, he concludes that those 
countries which went through basic changes 
in 1956—Poland and Hungary—are now 
different in one major respect from the 
others: the regimes tacitly accept popular 
indifference to them as a fact. 

Furthermore, only Soviet military power 
preserves East European regimes, and basic 
changes in them must await changes in the 
Soviet Union. (Mr. Kecskemeti wrote be- 
fore Romania’s recent deviation.) Robert 
Scalapino’s chapter on Communist China 
in a near-masterpiece of compression and 
judicious analysis. As he points out, “How 
to contain China—more precisely, how to 
foster her economic development but con- 
trol her political excesses—is likely to be 
the most significant problem of our times.” 
John Hutchinson contributes a case study 
of Communist influence on the American 
and international trade-union movements. 
Robert J. Alexander concludes with an 
excellent brief essay on a little-known field, 
communism in Latin America. He makes 
the all-important but little understood 
point that Latin-American parties are 
today primarily threatened by the native 
radical, revolutionary “Jacobin Left”—of 
which Castro is a prime example—which 
favors a far more revolutionary policy 
than do the Communists themselves. The 
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book concludes with a very useful “bibli- 
ography for the non-specialist” by Messrs. 
Petersen and Zinner. , 
WILLIAM E. GRIFFITH 
Center for International Studies 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HERMAN FINER. Dulles Over Suez: The 
Theory and Practice of His Diplomacy. 
Pp. mx, 538, xiv. Chicago: Quadrangle 
Books, 1964. $7.50. 

The Suez Crisis of 1956 produced a hot 
war, threatened an atomic World War II, 
disrupted the Western alliance, and gener- 
ated wide-ranging effects into the future 
and for other areas. This subject warrants 
the attention of political scientists as dis- 
tinguished as Professor Finer, who has 
fourteen books to his credit. 

In brief, the author, who is pro-Israel 
and pro-Eden, finds almost everything 
wrong in Dulles’ “theory” and “practice” 
in the Middle East—so much so that it 
would be surprising if his judgment of 
the Secretary would be altered much by 
examination of other segments of policy 
and operation. He is very persuasive in 
pointing out that Dulles was inept on the 
Egyptian-Soviet arms deal and in the 
withdrawal from Nasser of the Aswan High 
Dam offer; that he left allies unclear on 
our policies—if indeed they existed; that 
he became panicked by Russia, deserted 
his own plans for the Suez Canal Users’ 
Association, and got confused in his “anti- 
colonialism.” Further, he coddled Nasser 
and punished our allies unduly. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, the 
passion and diatribe, and the slightly con- 
fusing interweaving of the interrogation 
of leading participants—‘‘the chief source 
of the work’’—and other sources, this book 
will need to be accounted for in any ap- 
praisal of Secretary Dulles, President 
Eisenhower, and United States foreign 
policy in the period when Dulles, accord- 
ing to Finer, dominated the State Depart- 
ment and the President. 

The author does say (p. 491): ‘Dulles 
is entitled to credit for certain of his 
announced purposes, even if they were 
failures in practice. ... His ingenuity, 
forensic gifts, diplomatic eloquence, and 
tenacious moral character almost suc- 
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Village in Vietnam 


by Gerald Cannon Hickey, Consultant on Vietnamese affairs for the 
RAND Corporation 


“A perfect utilization of long observations made ‘sur le terrain.’ 
I consider it one of the best studies made on Victnamese cultural 
and social anthropology and the only one published in English 
up to now.’’—Georges Condominas. $10.00 


The Civil Service in Pakistan 


BUREAUCRACY IN A NEW NATION 
by Henry Frank Goodnow 


Following two years of investigation in Pakistan, Mr. Goodnow 
has written a case study of the higher government bureaucracy. 
With the C.S.P. and the military occupying positions of domi- 
nant power relative to elected officials in a nation with little 
experience in representative government, the provocative ques- 
tion is raised whether this or any elite bureaucracy which con- 
trols the instruments of force and persuasion will foster a viable 
democracy among a people unused to civic responsibility. $6.75 


Germany’s Economic Dilemma 


INFLATION AND THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
by Patrick M. Boarman 


Mr. Boarman argues that the phenomenal comeback of the 
German economy in the 1950’s was the result of the abandon- 
ment by the Germans of collectivist-inflationary orthodoxy in 
favor of a return to competition, the forces of the market, and 
monetary discipline. $7.50 


Dream of Empire 


GERMAN COLONIALISM, 1919-1945 
by Wolfe W. Schmokel 


In the first full treatment of the subject, Mr. Schmokel traces 
the movement in Germany aimed at revision of the clauses in 
the Versailles Treaty depriving Germany of her colonies. A 
detailed comparison of Nazi views on colonial administration 
with the apartheid policy of South Africa is a feature. Much 
of the material in the book is from official German archival 
sources. $6.00 


The Liberal Temper in Greek Politics 
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by Eric A. Havelock 


“Argued with sharp cogency and a wealth of relevant documen- 
tation.” —Trimes Luterary Supplement. cloth $7.50; paper $2.75 
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World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators 


by Bruce M. Russettand Hayward R. Alker, Jr., Karl W. Deutsch, 
Harold D. Lasswell 


Prepared under the auspices of the Yale Political Data Program, 
with financial support from the National Science Foundation, 
UNESCO, and the International Social Science Council, this 
Handbook presents quantitative data on 75 variables for 133 
states and colonies. Relationships among the variables are 
analyzed to show how the data can be used to investigate a wide 
variety of political and social questions. $10.00 


The Socialist Commonwealth of Nations 
ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 
by Kazimierz Grzybowski 


“Provides a very objective survey of the network of social, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic and legal relations of the Soviet Union and its 
related socialist neighbours.’’—Julius Stone. $7.50 


Patriotism and Nationalism 
THEIR PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
by Leonard W. Doob 


How do people feel, act, and make judgments when they are 
motivated by patriotism or the more fervent emotions of na- 
tionalism? Using psychological materials that he gathered in 
South Tyrol and Africa, Mr. Doob first probes for answers to 
these questions and then explores the possibilities for inter- 
nationalism. $6.75 


East African Unity Through Law 
by Thomas M. Franck 


Sponsored by the American Society of International Law, this 
study provides a reliable and up-to-date assessment of the pres- 
sures for and against lasting federation in East Africa, based on 
the author’s experiences as adviser and consultant during recent 
negotiations for federation. $5.50 


The Far Eastern Policy of the United States 
by A. Whitney Griswold 


“This is what sober students of diplomatic history need: critical 
thought and realistic interpretation, responsibly and fearlessly 
pointed, on the basis of painstaking and carefully documented 
historical investigation.” —Samuel Flagg Bemis. 
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ceeded, but Nasser’s despotic ambitions 
and aggressive imperiousness defeated his 
efforts.” Dulles might also be credited 
for using his talents to uphold the Rule 
of Law and the United Nations Charter, 
but “he pretended reliance on the United 
Nations, while knowing it was unjust and 
powerless” (p. 495). 

Professor Finer is certain that “the full 
price has not yet been paid for Dulles’ 
deficiency of nerve in not standing fast 
at the Suez brink created by Nasser and 
Moscow” (p. 512). He does not say much 
on whether United States policy and opera- 
tion in the Middle East have improved 
since 1958, or whether we have learned 
much from the Suez Crisis that is 
applicable to other troubled spots of the 
world. 

Having said that this is a study to be 
read and reckoned with, I can feel let 
down, after reading painstakingly 512 
pages, in encountering a jumbled, final 
paragraph Perhaps the emotionalism af- 
fected the typesetter—and a little of the 
political science. 

RicuHarD H. HENDEL 

President 

Pratt Institute 


HERBERT Fers. Foreign Aid and Foreign 
Policy. Pp. vii, 246. New York: St 
Martin’s Press, 1964. $5.00. 


The author of this book is well qualified 
to undertake the task that he has set forth, 
namely, to review the whole field of foreign 
aid and to relate it to the major issues 
in United States foreign policy. Mr. Feis 
is both an economist and an historian, as 
well as a Pulitzer Prize winner. 

Foreign aid today has become a very 
perplexing issue not only from a philo- 
sophical and analytical point of view, but 
also operationally. Over two decades of 
experience and billions of dollars of cost 
have not produced for the United States 
a consistent set of principles by means 
of which foreign aid can be determined 
and then administered. Dr Feis reviews 
the stages in the changing American at- 
titude toward foreign aid, beginning with 
the initial naive approach that good inten- 
tions behind the outright grant of money 
would suffice to generate a favorable at- 
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titude toward the United States. But the 
author shows that this type of cash aid 
not only is not the most important type 
of foreign aid, but also is replete with 
many dangers. A grant of funds to a 
newly emerging nation may cause that 
country to undertake uneconomic ventures 
or upset other usages of the scarce factors 
of production Effective foreign aid means 
more than money, according to the author. 
A highly significant role is given to tech- 
nical assistance including advisers as well 
as specialized equipment. 

The author points to another stage in 
the United States philosophy of foreign 
aid that was motivated by the belief that 
Cold War would be a more or less perma- 
nent condition, and that foreign aid would 
serve aS a Significant tool in this battle. 
As part of this approach, the United States 
was liberal in granting aid to most of the 
newly emergent nations, with the some- 
what naive belief that as these nations 
grew and prospered they would remember 
their benefactor and be friendly toward 
the United States. 

At the present time, both the public 
policy and the public thinking about 
foreign aid are fuzzy, ‘There is, on the 
one hand, the increasingly prevalent view 
that some basis for co-operation with the 
Communist nations may be found, and 
that this will change the burden and 
rationale of foreign aid. Then, too, many 
Americans are in a state of “mild shock” 
at the nature of the conduct of some of 
the recipients of foreign aid, and so have 
come to question the wisdom of the 
continuation of assistance to those nations. 

The book is well written, and its style 
is appealing. It presents a happy blending 
of analysis with specific details. Although 
the author may present a note of frustra- 
tion at times, he is not completely pessi- 
mistic. By no means does he believe that 
foreign aid has accomplished nothing and 
that the levels of world living have not 
been advanced because of it. The tasks 
of development are many and complex, 
but Dr. Feis believes that they are within 
reasonable proportions and, if effectively 
managed, can assure relatively satisfactory 
results. ' 

The author recognizes that the gaps 
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between the rich and the poor will con- 
tinue, but he points out that money income 
and production are not the only techniques 
for measuring such gaps. There are many 
human factors to be considered, too, and 
these types of gaps are narrowing. He 
speaks of goals in development of about 
a 4 per cent annual increase in gross 
national product, but points out that pos- 
sibly half of this amount may likely be 
dissipated through an increase in popula- 
tion. There are many problems indicated 
by the author that continue to hamper 
economic development. These include the 
familiar ones dealing with sociological ar- 
rangements, political processes, inadequate 
education, and a poor economic base. 

There possibly is some inconsistency in 
the author’s prescriptions. On the one 
hand, he calls for the formulation of na- 
tional development plans with needed 
reforms. But then he also carves out a 
significant role for the attraction of private 
foreign investment. But, one may find 
that in many nations there will be little 
private industry since there is little private 
capital, and reforms may not be at all 
to the liking of foreign investors. He is 
emphatic in proposing that the United 
States deny foreign aid to any nation that 
has nationalized American firms without 
adequate compensation. 

The author delineates a set of require- 
ments to ask of potential recipients and 
then reviews the dilemmas confronted in 
executing aid programs. All in all, this 
volume should be helpful in focusing atten- 
tion on how foreign aid may be handled 
in a more intelligent and manageable 
manner. 

REUBEN E. SLESINGER 

Professor of Economics 

University of Pittsburgh 


HAYNES JOHNSON, with MANUEL ARTIME, 
Jost Peréz SAN ROMÁN, ERNEIDO OLIVA, 
and ENRIQUE Ruiz-Wittiams. The Bay 
of Pigs: The Leaders’ Story of Brigade 
2506. Pp. 368. New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1964. $5.95. 

In The Bay of Pigs, Manuel Artime, 
Enrique Ruiz-Williams, José Peréz San 
Roman, Ermeido Oliva, and other invasion 
leaders, few older than thirty, relate what 
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they know of Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) social scientists, imported guerrilla 
experts, engineers, and status guo messiahs. 
Predominantly from elite families, some of 
them long tolerant of Batista and cor- 
ruption, the report of these Cubans might 
lead one to surmise that the separate CIA 
world idealizes the predestination of its 
ends justifying its means, even when 
temporarily deviating from those of Con- 
gress and the White House. ` 

A few months after we said that the 
Soviet Union was inaccurate about a CIA 
U-2 flight and 749 years after the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, Brigade 2506, armed 
largely with hope, began a crusade in a 
quagmire of jagged rocks, flint-hard trees 
and roots, barbed-wire like maribú, snakes, 
crocodiles, crabs, and barracuda. Semi- 
literate milicianos in the 1,300-square-mile 
Zapata Swamp believed Castro when he 
promised the Zapata would be canalized 
into a rice field dotted with workers’ 
resorts. Their crusade, bitter Brigade 
leaders’ retrospections imply, was directed 
by a Children’s and Infidel’s Agency—-CIA. 
Among The Bay of Pigs CIA exhibits are 
these. (1) The invasion would proceed 
even if canceled, this to be achieved by 
the Cuban crusaders in their Central Amer- 
ican mountain camp imprisoning their CIA 
coaches with CIA connivance. Should the 
crusade’s backers, identified as probably a 
few corporations, reach a negative decision 
while their armada of 1,500 troops was 
at sea, a double-talk CIA message would 
mean to go ahead anyway. The enterprise 
cost the CIA $45 million. (2) Assurances 
of “protection by sea, air” was interpreted 
by Brigade leaders to mean our naval ships 
aid aircraft. (3) In Central America, the 
CIA never told the Brigade that an up- 
rising in Cuba was unlikely, that Castro’s 
forces outnumbered the Brigade nearly two — 
hundred to one, that the Revolutionary 
army had established several road blocks, 
and that the Brigade’s initial objective was 
Zapata Swamp. 

Even I knew about Zapata’s jungle. In 
1960, financed by an American foundation 
research grant, shortly after four years of 
Cuban residence, I viewed Zapata from a 
Cuban government plane and from a Jeep, 
learned of the rice-field project, and talked 
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in Spanish with misionero doctors and den- 
tists ministering to families of carboneros. 

Recent 1964 news indicates another 
invasion of Cuba may by now be underway. 
Have I been brainwashed by a Bay of 
Pigs fantasy? Did Haynes Johnson have 
the Brigade leaders he talked with undergo 
polygraph tests? As The Bay of Pigs lacks 
a CIA imprimatur, can we believe it? 
Perhaps our Zapata fiasco never happened. 

Byron WHITE 
Professor of Economics 
East Carolina College 


Dana G. Munro. Intervention and Dollar 
Diplomacy in the Caribbean, 1900-1921. 
Pp. ix, 533. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1964. $12.00. 


Dana Gardner Mumro has written a 
much needed re-evaluation of the troubled 
era of American foreign policy vis-a-vis 
the Caribbean during the years 1900-1921. 
These were crisis years in which our gov- 
ernment repeatedly intervened in the af- 
fairs of the unstable republics, actions 
which, on the whole, have been treated 
unsympathetically by critical students of 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. Munro argues rightly that a residue 
of the hostility generated by our policy 
during this trying period persists to this 
day in Latin America and casts suspicion 
on American motives which are now gener- 
ated by somewhat different considerations. 
He does not gloss over actions which he 
deems ill-judged, nor over their unfortu- 
nate results. What he does seek to do is 
to understand why they occurred. To 
accomplish this objective he reviews in 
painstaking detail the course of events 
during the administrations of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson 

His research leads him to the conclusion 
that American foreign policy between 1900 
and 1921 was essentially motivated by 
political rather than by economic consider- 
ations. His principal thesis is that our 
policy considerations in the Caribbean in 
the period under discussion followed a 
fairly well-defined constant—‘“‘to put an 
end to conditions that threatened the 
independence of some of the Caribbean 
states and were consequently a danger to 
the security of the United States.” Eco- 
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nomic and political circumstances—chronic 
revolution in particular—in the Caribbean 
countries were causes of instability and 
provoked foreign reactions which in the 
view of the American government con- 
tained threats to the security of the United 
States. Our first objective, therefore, 
was elimination of revolt and the estab- 
lishment of stable government in the 
tumultuous republics 

The United States reacted to events 
occurring in the Caribbean in terms of the 
classic basic objective of foreign policy— 
to use its influence in dangerous areas in 
such a way as to promote the national 
interests of the American people. This 
view runs counter to much of the literature 
on the subject. United States interven- 
tion in Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, Panama, and Nicaragua has often 
been interpreted as “inspired by sinister 
and sordid motives,” in other words, by 
blatant economic imperialism thrust upon 
our government by selfish American busi- 
ness interests. No doubt there is a good 
deal of truth in such an interpretation, but 
it is time to dispel the myths surrounding 
the concept of “debt collection” to make a 
more objective analysis of this chapter in 
American foreign policy. This Mr. Munro 
has done 

His long experience as a student of 
Latin-American affairs, his personal ac- 
quaintance with many of the figures who 
played a part in the events of the book, 
and long hours of research in State Depart- 
ment records combine to make this book 
both authoritative and refreshing. 

Leo B. Lorr 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Ohio State University 


GEORGE E. TAYLOR. The Philippines and 
the United States: Problems of Partner- 
ship. Pp. x, 325. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1964. $6.95. 


That nationalism is not an absolute value 
but one to be weighed in concept and 
context appears throughout this thoughtful 
survey of the relationship of the Philip- 
pines with the United States. Thus na- 
tionalism in the Philippines may differ 
from the self-assertions of many new 
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African countries, and in the Philippines 
itself may differ now from the nationalism 
of the era of Rizal and Bonifacio 

It is no reflection upon the author, a 
well-qualified observer of Far Eastern af- 
fairs, that he has made a conceptual ap- 
proach to his subject. He assumes what 
he states in his introduction: “The search 
for national identity is the basic problem 
of the Filipino, and therefore of United 
States relations with the Philippines.” 

The reader may well question the pro- 
priety of calling the relationship of the two 
countries a partnership when the historical 
commencement is labeled “the acquisition 
of an American colony.” ‘The relationship 
developed, we read, from imperialism to 
paternalism to patronage. Only during the 
war was there In reality a military working 
arrangement The “partnership” as the 
author explains has existed and still 
remains side-by-side with a “good deal 
of hostility and political antagonism.” 
Despite Philippine political independence 
since July 4, 1946, there inevitably remains 
in the “partnership” more than vestiges 
of United States influence emphasized in 
chapters labeled “Social Dynamism,” “Eco- 
nomic Growth,” “Security and Defense,” 
“Foreign Policy,” and, as elsewhere in the 
world, “Facing up to the Communist Bloc.” 
Vast financial assistance aggregating well 
over $2.35 billion, covering war damage 
payments, Army civilian relief, Interna- 
tional Co-operation Administration (ICA) 
grants, and the like, has not crystallized 
into an assured mechanism of Philippine 
national growth, 

Nationalism as an emotional pressure 
is felt in Filipino resistance to the image 
of the United States and is dominant in 
the rationalism of anti-American attitudes 
epitomized in the conviction that the 
United States has robbed Philippine inde- 
pendence of its dynamism and helped 
maintain structures unadapted to the 
needs of Philippine development. The 
book intimates but does not emphasize the 
prevailing good will which is mutually 
entertained by Filipinos and Americans. 

The conflict between national independ- 
ence as an ideal and the deep-rooted 
affinity of the two countries may indeed 
interpose psychological obstacles in the 
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path of all-out separation of the Philip- 
pines from our country. The practical 
consequences of the introduction of free 
education, the encouragement of demo- 
cratic institutions, and the stimulation of 
land reform, added to the slow but un- 
mistakable flowering of a middle class, 
probably will not in our time be over- 
ridden by the zeal of intellectuals and 
the political maneuvers of leaders in 
Manila in their drive towards Philippine 
identity facing away from the United 
States 

This valuable and entirely readable book, 
while not mincing words in the free dis- 
cussion of the failures and frustrations of 
the joint experience of the United States 
and the Philippines, concludes on a note 
of hope which we trust is free from over- 
optimism in these words: “In spite of our 
many shortcomings, the record shows that 
we are more than equal to the task.” 

ERNEST SCHEIN 
Washington, D C. 


SOVIET UNION 


FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN. Soviet Foreign 
Propaganda. Pp. viii, 329. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1964. 
$6.00. 


This work, completed before the author’s 
historic arrest and detention in the Soviet 
Union in 1963, is in some respects a sequel 
to The Soviet Cultural Offensive (1960). 
It covers the entire Soviet period, however, 
and includes all forms of propaganda. 
Chapters are devoted to the Soviet doc- 
trine on the role of propaganda, develop- 
ment of the propaganda line, the image 
of the adversary, peace and war, the uses 
of nationalism, the Soviet ‘‘model,” tech- 
niques, organization and media, and the 
effectiveness and limitations of Soviet 
propaganda. Actually, this is an extensive 
and intensive summation of the most repre- 
sentative works in various languages on 
the technique and content of Soviet propa- 
ganda Although highly informative and 
useful, it lacks some of the freshness and 
the more stimulating interpretive qualities 


- of the earlier study. 
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Professor Barghoorn’s main purpose is 
to demonstrate “the energy with which 
Soviet propaganda has exploited both the 
negative and the positive sentiments gener- 
ated by the revolutionary social-political 
and psycho-cultural developments of the 
twentieth century” (pp. 309-310). He 
admits the difficulty of finding direct evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of Soviet propa- 
ganda, of distinguishing between such 
Soviet achievements as those in outer 
space and the effects of Soviet exploitation 
of them (p. 310). 

Today the use of propaganda as a for- 
eign policy tool is not confined to the 
Soviet Union. The author concludes that 
Soviet propaganda has been stronger in 
Asia than in Europe and more effective 
there than United States propaganda (pp. 
136-137). In Europe, since the depression 
of the 1930’s, he rightly concludes that 
United States propaganda has proved more 
effective than that of the Soviet Union. 
He finds the West in a better over-all 
position today to employ its own version 
of the tactics of “exposure.” Barghoorn 
sees no particular significance in Soviet 
use of religion—Orthodox or Muslim—for 
propaganda purposes abroad. Soviet athe- 
ism certainly did not handicap Khrush- 
chev’s May 1964 reception in Cairo, seat 
of the traditionally conservative Muslim 
Al Azhar University. In “The Uses of 
Nationalism,” the author emphasizes the 
consistency of the Soviet resort to nation- 
alist tools to achieve Communist goals. 
He is quick to point out that, as yet, no 
African state has been induced by Soviet 
propaganda to turn Communist. It is, 
nevertheless, fashionable for Asian and 
African states to label themselves socialist. 

Although this book is vigorously critical 
of Soviet tactics and policies, Professor 
Barghoorn’s solution for problems created 
by Soviet propaganda is not more counter- 
propaganda He recommends “carefully 
calculated pressure” on Communist states 
to “open up” their societies to study and 
observation and to disclosure of data that 
would make effective analysis of their 
claims to progress possible, not only in 
science, but in social welfare and personal 
freedom He calls for co-operative devel- 
opment by Western nations of “a series of 
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programs” to mitigate or eliminate condi- 
tions which foster susceptibility to Soviet 
propaganda and continuation of cultural 
exchange programs. 
IVAR SPECTOR 
Associate Professor of 
Russian Civilization 
University of Washington 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. The Rationalisa- 
tion of Russia. Edited by Harry M. 
Geduld Pp. 134. Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1964. $3.95. 

This unfinished and previously unpub- 
lished work, found among Shaw’s papers 
in the British Museum, was written in 
1932 following his sole visit to the Soviet 
Union made in July of the preceding year. 
The ten-day visit, made in the company 
of Lord and Lady Astor and the Marquis 
of Lothian as well as others, is skillfully 
recounted by the editor in a lengthy intro- 
duction which is in some respects more 
revealing than Shaw’s text. In the course 
of the Soviet guided tour the irrepressible 
Shaw, who had just turned seventy-five, 
often uttered the unexpected—despite his 
pro-Soviet views—much to the bewilder- 
ment of his hosts; he also fell asleep at 
a Soviet race track, and he and Lady 
Astor had a meeting with Stalin. 

Precious little of Shaw’s work deals 
directly with the Soviet Union or with 
his visit His observations on the Russian 
experiment are repeatedly related to Brit- 
ish capitalism and to lengthy denunciations 
of its forsytism and the forsytic way: 
“parasitism”—derived from Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga. Despite Shaw's reference 
to himself as a “convinced Communist” 
(p. 79), the satirist often prevails as 
when he encountered a group of model col- 
lective farm children “who were so appall- 
ingly civilized that my first Impulse was 
to denounce them as a parcel of insuf- 
ferable little Marxian prigs” (p. 90).: 

The publication of this work serves sev- 
eral purposes. Its value to Shavians is 
self-evident. It also casts light on the 
thirties, a period of intense fellow-traveling 
and of superficial observation of Soviet 
developments. Shaw’s knowledge of the 
Soviet Union was limited and his attitude 
was based, in part, on a masochistic guilt- 
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feeling as when he asserted. “But that I 
am quite eligible for liquidation on Russian 
principles there can be no doubt.” The 
work is useful in depicting the kind of 
image that the Soviet Union was often able 
to project in the early years of the Stalinist 
regime. Subsequent events, such as the 
blood purges and the emergence of a highly 
stratified society with a privileged mana- 
gerial and administrative class, were to 
distort this pristine image derived from 
theory and doctrine rather than practice. 

It would be pointless to attempt to label 
GBS on the basis of this rambling work 
which abounds in witticisms and in pro- 
found as well as perplexing observations. 
A few representative examples are the fol- 
lowing: “The moment a revolution be- 
comes a government it necessarily sets to 
work to exterminate revolutionists.... 
For when the revolution triumphs revolu- 
tion becomes counter-revolution” (pp. 70, 
71). “Even when it [public opinion] 
understood what the [British] Government 
was doing, which hardly ever happened, it 
could not remember it for a week” (p. 
100). “If we gloried in the slaughter 
of millions of young men ‘to make the 
world safe for democracy’ we cannot afford 
to give ourselves moral airs when our most 
enterprising neighbor and former accom- 
plice humanely and judiciously liquidates 
a handful [sic] of exploiters and specu- 
lators to make the world safe for honest 
men” (p. 112). 

Shaw’s virtue may be that no reader can 
entirely agree or entirely disagree with 
him. Indeed, he revealed this as his 
apparent purpose when he asserted (p. 
96): “I know that if I write a book that 
everyone agrees with I am wasting my 
time bringing coals to Newcastle.” 

Jonn S. RESHETAR, JR. 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Washington 


TueoporE H. Von Lave., Why Lenin? 
Why Stalin?: A Reappraisal of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, 1900-1930. Pp. 242. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1964. 
$3.95. 

This far-ranging essay on the significance 
of the Bolshevik Revolution deals with 
three periods of effort to “solve the riddle 
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of backwardness.” The revolution is con- 
ceived as having twofold significance—for 
Russia and for the world. The term 
“reappraisal” in the subtitle is perhaps 
misleading, for the views Von Laue de- 
velops have been expressed before. Yet 
the manner of their presentation gives the 
essay outstanding value. Von Laue writes 
with a freshness and vigor, and at the 
same time a grace of expression, that make 
his book truly exceptional. 

To be sure, in so comprehensive a work 
there are points with which one might take 
issue. For example, it can scarcely be 
said that in July 1917, “the Soviet leader- 
ship turned against the masses” (p. 127). 
It might be argued that “the Soviet leader- 
ship” was inept at providing leadership, 
but the handful of riotous men with 
weapons in their hands in the streets of 
Petrograd should not be equated with “the 
masses.” Nor is it true that the second 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets was 
“known in advance to have a Bolshevik 
majority” and that “the Bolsheviks did 
not wish to be given power by that 
congress” (p. 173). Careful reading of 
the contemporary arguments of Lenin— 
and of the later gloating of Trotsky— 
ought to make it clear that, although un- 
willing to risk its “uncertain voting,” the 
Bolsheviks, however “determined to pre- 
serve their separate identity,” deemed it 
vital to their cause to masquerade in the 
cloak of the authority of the Second 
Congress. 

Such cavils, however, are of little sig- 
nificance in appraising the over-all value 
of this essay, for they do not affect the 
total pattern. A possibly somewhat more 
serious criticism might be made of the 
chapter entitled “The First Crisis, 1900- 
1905.” Here the author’s devotion to his 
study of Witte leads him to substitute an 
essay~—excellent in itself—on an individual 
for study of objective factors that ante- 
dated the efforts of Witte. One even 
wonders why the book is not entitled, 
“Why Witte? Why Lenin? Why Stalin?” 
The “Suggestions for Further Reading” are 
less discriminating and somewhat less 
comprehensive than one would expect in 
a book of such excellence, but they are 
by no means without value. Taken all 
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THE COMMUNISM OF MAO TSE-TUNG 


By ARTHUR A. COHEN 


Air. Cohen's knowledge of Chinese soclety and of the diverse history of Marxist 
thought and his knowledge of the Chinese ond Russian languages makes it pos- 
sible for him to subject Mao 'Tege-tung's claims to a very close and dispasmonate 


analysis. 
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£2; pages $5.00 


The purpose of this book of essays prepared by distinguished political scientists 
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in the light of present circumstances and current scholarship. 


182 pages $65.60 


FEDERALISM AND THE NEW NATIONS OF AFRICA 


Rdited by DAVID P. CURRIN 


African political leaders and scholars in law, economics, and politics from around 
the world discuss the historical background of the new African nations, the pos- 
sible adaption and development of federalism, and the relevance to new nations 
of the political and economic exper ence of older countries. ‘These selected pa- 
pers are from a University of Ohtcage Law Scnool Symposium, 
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THE DEADLOCK OF 
DEMOCRACY: _ 
Four-Party Politics in 
America (with revisions) 
James MacGregor Burns, Williams 
College. Shrewdly examining the 
American political scene, the author 
contends that there are not two but 
four, parties in America, the presiden- 
tial and congressional wings of the 
two Major parties. This isan analysis 
of what Professor Burns sees as a 
dangerous deadlock, with his recom- 
mendations for breaking it. 1964, S-95 
Spectrum paper $2.95 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 
MODERNIZING NATIONS 
Edited by J. Roland Pennock, 
Swarthmore College. Five experts 
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$1.95, cloth $3.95 
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cloth $4.50 
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tion, emphasizing that as tribal life 
is modified, Africa will provide a 
unique solution to the problems of 
nationhood. 1964, S-79 (Corig.) Spec- 
trum paperbound $1.95, cloth $4.50 
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in all,- this essay can be heartily com- 
mended as a splendid effort to provide a 
perspective in which to view the Russian 
Revolution, 1ts causes and its consequences, 
a book which can aid both the- general 
reader and the specialist scholar. 
Jesse D. CLARKSON 
Professor of History 
Brooklyn College 


NicoLas SPULBER. 
Economic Growth. 
ton 


$4.50. 

NicoLas SPULBER (Ed.). Foundations of 
Souet Strategy for Economic Growth: 
Selected Soviet Essays, 1924-1930. Pp. 
xii, 530. Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. No price. 

The basic economic problems in the 
1920’s, selected by Spulber for analysis, 
comprise a topic to which the least atten- 
tion had been paid not long ago, in spite 
of the great interest it represents and also 
in spite of existence of a vast literature 
on the subject in Russian. Alexander 
Erlich’s The Soviet Industrialigation 
Debate, 1924-1928 (Columbia University 
Press, 1960) and Eugene Zaleski’s Plansji- 
cation de la Croissance, Vol. I: 1918-1932 
(Paris, 1962) are almost the only excep- 
tions. Normally, analysis of Soviet eco- 
nomic growth has started, and still starts, 
from 1928, the initial year of the First 
Five-Year Plan and the great industriali- 
zation drive. 

Although readers may, in some cases, 
diseagree with what Spulber writes in 
Soviet Strategy for Economic Growth— 
although finding it interesting—and with 
' his selection of the material for the Founda- 
tions for Soviet Strategy those readers who 
are unfamiliar with the Russian language 
or who, while familiar, have no access to 
the material in Russian, should be es- 
pecially grateful to Spulber for assembling, 
translating, and publishing this material, 
including some which is of the greatest 
interest. Even those with access to the 
Russian sources may not always realize the 
great interest the material represents, or 
cannot devote the great amount of time 
needed. 

Soviet Strategy for Economic Growth 


Sovset Strategy for 
Pp. 175. Blooming- 
Indiana University Press, 1964 
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discusses the topic in six important chap- 
ters: (1) “Costs and Instruments of Eco- 
nomic Development,’ (2) “The Soviet 
Economy and Economic Laws,” (3) ‘‘Strat- 
egy of Economic Development,” (4) “Ef- 
ficiency and the Rate of Growth,” (5) 
“Principles and Procedures of Planning,” 
and (6) “Soviet Corporate Processes and 
Problems.” Unfortunately, Spulber wanted 
to use the greatly exaggerated official index 
for the growth of industrial production 
since 1928 By mistake—it is in no case 
a bias—he used even much higher rates 
of growth for, specifically, the period 
1928-1932. Instead of “the extremely 
fast over-all development” mentioned by 
Spulber (pp. 84~85), there actually was a 
great retardation of the rate of growth 
in the second half of the first Five-Year 
Plan ending with a catastrophe in the 
winter of 1932-1933. A distorted picture 
is given also for the average annual indus- 
trial growth in 1928-1940 because of 
Spulber’s use of official indices (p. 85). 
The rates of growth cited by Spulber 
and his comments on them denied the 
operation of the slackening curve, the 
vastly important idea of which was de- 
veloped at the end of 1924 by Groman 
and Bazarov and supported by Abram 
Ginzburg, Kondratiev and many other 
prominent analysts of that time. At first 
the idea of the curve was also accepted 
officially Although in 1929 and 1930 the 
idea of the slackening curve was already 
treated as subversive, the rate of growth 
of industry actually was, in the second 
half of the first Five-Year Plan, smaller 
than that foreseen even in the Ginzburg 
Five-Year Plan, which scheduled the 
lowest rates of growth of all made. It 
seems to be a new approach that in Chap- 
ter VI (p. 121), Spulber tries to prove 


that Soviet planning “can be best under- 


stood not in relation to Western govern- 
mental planning, but in relation to Western 
corporate processes and problems.” 
Foundations of Soviet Strategy for Eco- 
nomic Growth is subdivided into three 
chapters: (1) “Macroeconomic Models,” 
(2) “Economic Growth,” and (3) “Plan- 
ning Theories and Methods,” with Chapter 
II further split up into Part A, “Strategies 
of Development,” and Part B, “Pace and 
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Efficiency.” On page vii, Spulber writes: 
“I have resorted to cuts in the originals 
only to avoid irrelevancies or repetitions.” 
This is not what this writer sees. In his 
opinion, Groman’s essay “On Certain 
Regularities Empiricaly Observable in our 
Economy” 
Planned Economy fcr 1925) was a very 
important product’ for that early time. 
Specifically, it was significant as a step- 
ping stone for Control Figures, the first 
great attempt at annual planning—the first 
Control Figures were those for 1925-1926; 
they were released several months after 
Groman’s essay was published. Of the 
twenty-nine pages in the original essay, 
only four were reproduced by Spulber. 

Seventy-eight pages are devoted to the 
work of Preobrazhenski, the Trotskyist 
economist, who wes jailed in 1928, but 
whose ideas, even in a much more drastic 
form, were ultimately taken over by Stalin. 
The need to devote such a great amount 
of space to Preobrazhenski may be 
doubted, but at least he must be taken 
seriously. Sixty-eight pages, however, are 
devoted to Feldmen, somewhat more than 
the space given over to the three plan- 
ning stalwarts of the Gosplan—Groman, 
Bazarov and Strimnilin—together. 

G. A. Feldman played a microscopic 
role in the literature on the Soviet 
strategy for economic growth. So far as 
there was any role, it was one of partici- 
pating in fathering the bacchanalian plan- 
ning of the end of the 1920’s and the 
early 1930’s, which was a great factor in 
the catastrophe at the end of the first 
Five-Year Plan. I may be wrong, but 
having devoted so much space to Feldman’s 
writings and comments on them, Spulber 
seems to have neglected to make the 
smallest comment on Feldman’s table on 
pages 484—487. 

As stated, the topic covered by Spulber 
is of greatest interest; the material on it 
is vast. Disagreements are inevitable, but 
much that is published covers new ground 
and is, therefore, very useful. 

NAUM JASNY 

Washington, D.C. 


Roy D. Lamp (Ed.). Soviet Agricultural 
and Peasant Affairs. Pp. xi, 335. Law- 
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rence: University of Kansas Press, 1963. 

$7.00. 

As a general rule, I find volumes that 
reproduce the papers and comments de- 
livered at a conference to be dreary and ` 
generally uninspired. Most of the authors 
present papers on a topic chosen by some- 
one else and prepare their papers at the 
last moment; all too often commentators 


- fail to come to grips with the paper under 


discussion—perhaps because the paper 
does not merit serious attention. The 
present volume is a pleasant surprise. The 
authors give the impression that their 
topic is of real significance, and they are 
comfortable with their topic. The com- 
mentators talked about the papers under 
discussion, and the comments were relevant 
and instructive The scope of the volume 
is such that it provides material of interest 
to a broad spectrum of readers. Among 
the topics presented are agricultural ad- 
ministration, incentives for peasants and 
administrators, demographic characteristics 
of the rural population, and land policies 
as related to natural conditions. 

There are two major papers in the 
volume to which I would like to draw 
special attention. One is the discussion 
of Soviet statistics of agricultural output 
by Arcadius Kahan. The paper provides 
an excellent brief discussion of the his- 
torical development of agricultural esti- 
mating procedures, including the numerous 
revisions of data for prerevolutionary 
Russia by Soviet officials. Kahan also 
shows that the abandonment of biological 
yields and their replacement by barn yields 
has not entirely eliminated the problems 
of interpreting Soviet farm output data. 

The other paper is Jasny’s discussion 
of cropping patterns in the Soviet Union. 
In this paper, Jasny evaluates the pos- 
sible consequences of Khrushchev’s efforts 
to maximize output per hectare of land. 
Included are perceptive discussions of the 
role of fallowing, of the benefits of legumi- 
nous hay, the limitations of com as a 
source of feed in large areas of the Soviet 
Union, and the recent efforts to expand 
greatly the output of dry legumes. 

D. GALE JOHNSON 

Professor of Economics 

University of Chicago 
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AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


I. WILLIAM ZARTMAN. Government and 
Politics in Northern Africa. Pp. x, 205. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$5.00. 


This book surveys, in slices of about 
twenty pages apiece, the countries of 
Northern Africa from Morocco through 
_ Somali. Mr. Zartman, associate professor 

of international studies at the University 
of South Carolina, has avoided pretentious 
displays of. jargon and methodological 
agonizing in presenting straightforward, 
informative accounts. This is not to say 
that his country-by-country sections lack 
the glue of a common analytical frame- 
work or a common focus. Each chapter 
begins with a discussion of the country’s 
achievement of independence. Next, it 
treats the position of the elite and of such 
philosophy of government as may exist. 


Third, the form, role, and vitality of mass - 


participation are considered. Finally, the 
nations’ formal rules and. present policies 
are examined. 

This descriptive material is organized 
around the thesis that there are five con- 


comitant evolutions in a standard transi-- 


tion that carries a nation from traditional 
to modern politics: from customary legal 
authority to constitutionalism; from mass 
inertia to integrated participation; from 
an elite based on landed, monarchical, 
religious authority to one based on money, 
talent, and popular support; from a pre- 
independence reform-group type of politi- 
cal organization to single-party monopoly; 
from personal to national interest in 
governmental ideology. 
_ The great diversity of the countries 
covered raises questions about their choice. 
One sees with difficulty what significant 
criteria group, for instance, Morocco with 
Ethiopia rather than with her fellow Arab 
states. Somehow, neither Ethiopia nor 
Somalia “fits” very well. One may also 
ask how generally and clearly the stages 
in his concomitant evolutions are valid. 
I doubt, for instance, the modernness of 
the single party as compared to multiparty 
and two-party systems. 

These are, minor reservations, however, 
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and do nòt call into doubt the importance 
and utility of the book. It is thorough, 
within its limited compass, clear and sober 
in style, interesting and significant in its 
choice and presentation of ideas, argu- 
ments, and data. 
WILIAM G. ANDREWS 
Associate Professor of Government 
Tufts University 


MANFRED HALPERN. The Politics of Social 
Change in the Middle East and North 
Africa. Pp. xxv, 431. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1963. $8.50. 


The modern Middle East finds itself in 
a state of revolutionary transition. It has 
moved away from a closed society, in which 
Islam provides responses to most situa- 
tions, toward a democratic, advanced, 
individualized society. But this process 
is incomplete; the objectives are clear, but 
the methods remain vague. The sole 
remaining support for the Muslim East- 
erner is the doubtful courage given him 
by the past.’ The challenge to Middle 
Eastern leaders is “to create a society 
capable of stable and sustained motion”. 
possessing new institutions resilient enough 
to deal with contmuing social change. 

This is approximately the theme of an 
important new work on Middle Eastern 
social evolution and its motivating politi- 
cal institutions. Manfred Halpern, draw- 
ing on many sources and valuable personal 
experience, here undertakes a systematic 
inquiry into the fundamental changes now 
apparent in regional life. He has as- 
sembled a mass of valuable documenta- 
tion—much of it unpublished—on these 
changes, posing questions which them- 
selves should inaugurate further research. 
Wisely, the author does not make many 
predictions—the Middle East does not 
stand still even for a day—and certain of 
his situational analyses are dated, notably 
Morocco’s. The statement that “political 
exploration in the Middle East still lags 
behind that of other regions, notably East- 
ern Europe and the Far East,” should 
raise some eyebrows; obstacles to schol- 
arly, objective political analysis remain 
greater in those regions than anything 
impeding objectivity in the former. The . 


- 
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real need has been for an over-all, system- 
atically documented inquiry into the nature 


and revolutionary development of present, 


Middle Eastern social and political! institu- 
tions. In this respect, Professor Halpern 
succeeds admirably. 

His canvas is broad; one rarely finds 
North Africa, the Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan in the 
same volume. After an apologia for his 
method and a candid acknowledgment of 
his omissions, regrettably including Israel, 
he develops his theme in five sections. 
They are “The Legacy of the East,” “The 
Changing Structure of Society,” ‘The 
Range of Political Choices,” “Instruments 
of Political Modernization,” and “Re- 
gional and-International Orientation.” The 
Muslim, traditionally fitted by acceptance 
into a total interpretation of life by Islam, 
now must evolve a new system, yet Islam 
no longer has ‘the flexibility, the insights 
and values, capable of offering guidance. 
Hence the region is rent with conflicts 
over who shall lead, what institutions are 
best, and what over-all structure should be 
created. The author finds the profes- 
sional, salaried middle class most likely to 
fil the leadership role, albeit with reserva- 
tions. Royalty will not survive, in proba- 
bility—although the Moroccan and Iranian 
experiences, to date, suggest otherwise. 
The peasantry remains mute, and the 
workers are politically disorganized, he 
Says; again one wonders if peasant silence 
is through design rather than ignorance. 
But few would quarrel with the designa- 
tion of the middle class as the standard- 
bearer, or its advantages over other groups 
in the formation of the new society. ° 

Various choices are open to the leader- 
ship. Reforming Islam itself has lost its 
attraction, while neo-Islam totalitarianism 
survives only through the anxieties of 
individuals. Communism is circumscribed 
by repression, factionalism, and its links 
with foreign powers. Socialism and de- 
mocracy are pontificated by all leaders but 
remain unclear: Morocco’s latest experi- 
ment is a socialist society within a con- 
stitutional monachy! This leaves nation- 
alism, and, as Halpern says, the issue is 
whether nationalism will provide enough 
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inspiration for the forming of strong, 
representative, flexible institutions. 

The analysis of instruments of political 
change lacks the strength of earlier sec- 
tions, though this is perhaps inevitable in 
a work of such breadth. Neither Ben 
Barka nor Allal al-Fassi speaks for Morocco 
any longer, for example. The cursory 
treatment given the civil bureaucracy is 
disappointing; local and international cen- 
ters for public administration are rapidly _ 
developing a “third hand” for the middle - 
class. The documentation is immense; how- 
ever, one is left with a sense of synthesis 
but not always realism or insight. Never- 
theless, these minor criticisms do not 
detract from what-is surely a source book 
on Middle Eastern institution-building. 

WILLIAM SPENCER 

Field ‘Expert 

United Nations Educational, Scientific 

and Cultural Ogranization 

African Regional Research Centre in 

Administration for Development 

Tangier 

Morocco z 


ARISTIDE ZOLBERG. One-Party Govern- 
ment in the Ivory Coast. Pp. xiv, 374. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1964. $7.50. 


This study of one-party government in 
the Republic of the Ivory Coast is an 
important addition to the growing body of 
empirical literature on the features, dy- 
namics, and problems of the emergent 
states in Africa and other parts of the 
world. The volume provides an intensive 
case study of political change and of the 
consolidation of power in a new state, 
and, in addition, the account enriches our 
knowledge of politics, of the organization 
and use of power, and of nation-building 
in general. 

In more specific terms, Professor Zolberg 
surveys the background and social setting 
of the Ivory Coast, essential to the under- 
standing of its politics and political de- 
velopments. He then traces the rise of 
the Parti Démocratique de Côte d'lvoire 
(PDCI), founded in 1946 by . Félix 
Houphouet-Boigny as -the Ivory Coast 
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By standardizing and consolidating the terminology used in textbooks, in 
the multitude of books devoted to specific political topics, and in news- 
papers and other media of communication, this dictionary clarifies the 
language and semantics of political science and will serve as a handy arbiter 
of political arguments. It is a valuable reference book for the student as 
well as the professional in a time when politics pervades nearly every aspect 
of human existence. 


Dr. Dunner is presently David Petegorsky Professor of Political Science 
at Yeshiva University. . 
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“Few books about international affairs are both wise and sophisti- 
cated Rene Lauret's book 1s both No American really interested 
in the development of Europe should miss this report on Franco- 
German relations and their meaning to the world of today” 

m New York Times 


Rene Lauret 


TRANCE 
Germany 


THE LEGACY OF CHARLEMAGNE 


How long have France and Germany been enemies? 

How natural is their present friendship? 

How do relations between them affect the future of Europe 
and the US.A,? 

René Lauret, eminent French author, gives thoughtful, well 
documented and surprising answers in this highly urbane and 
very readable book. 
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“All in all, a highly civilized, enjoy- 
able and enlightening book ”’ 
-Wall Street Journal 
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section of his Rassemblement Démocratique 
Africain (RDA), also established in 1946, 
but as an interterritorial party, primarily 
for French West Africa. The author next 
analyzes the role of the PDCI, wunder 
the charismatic leadership of Houphouet- 
Boigny, 4s the organ for voicing grievances 
against certain aspects of French colonial 
rule. Then follows the story of the total 
conquest of power by the party and the 
attainment of sovereignty in August 1960. 
Finally, the author focuses sharply on the 
one-party government of the Republic, its 
context, aims, rationale, and methods. 

The central figure in this political drama 
was, and still is, the astute and dynamic 
Houphouet-Boigny, the first and only 
leader of the party and the President of 
the Republic since its establishment. He, 
as Professor Zolberg makes clear, has 
dominated the political scene in the Ivory 
Coast during the past twenty years. 

It is not possible in a short review to 
do justice to the rich materials and per- 
spectives of this study. Reference has 
been made to the analysis of the rise and 
role of the PDCI—a remarkable case 
study of a political party within the con- 
text of an emergent country. Related to 
this central story are the last two chap- 
ters, “Modernization ‘and Control” and 
“The Direction of Change.” The specialist 
on “nation-building” in “developing areas” 
will find these sections of particular value 
An illuminating account is given of the 
problems faced by the government as‘its 
leadership attempts to develop, through 
essentially authoritarian means, a national 
social structure and consensus which will 
sustain and undergird the state. The 
power of the party is used to force the 
pace of modernization, to give direction 
to change, and to induce loyalties that 
transcend locality, special interests, tribe, 
and ethnicity. 

As Professor Zolberg suggests, the out- 
come of the attempt in the Ivory Coast 
to achieve rapid modernization and 
“nation-building” remains uncertain But 
it is reasonably certain, given the dynamics 
prevailing, that the quest for wider per- 
spectives and the drive for more inclusive 
social and political systems in emergent 


Oty. 


countries, such as the Ivory Coast, will 
persist into the indefinite future. 
WILIAM O. BROWN 
Professor of Sociology 
Director 
African Studies and Research Program 
Boston University 


Lucy Mam. New Nations. Pp. 235. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 
1963. $4.50. : 

The author of the present study is a 
disciple of Malinowski and herself a well- 


known anthropologist who has for some 


time been associated with the University 
of London. Although eastern Africa has 
long been her chosen area of specialization, 
Dr. Mair is one of the contemporary 
anthropologists with a strong concern for 
the re-examination of methodological ques- 
tions and the clarification of basic anthro- 
pological concepts. Beyond this, she shares 
with an increasing number of investigators 
in this field a lively concern for the prob- 
lems of political and social development 
in the Afro-Asian world in general Her 
earlier book, Primitive Government, al- 


`ready showed this orientation in part. In 


the present book, she seeks “to explain, 
in terms of the extension of the scale 
of social relationships, the characteristic 
changes that are taking place in the major 
social fields (p. 9).” 

While her discussion draws heavily on 
the African experience with which she has 
a profound familiarity, it is her endeavor 
throughout the stimulating volume to 
bring out broad structural parallels in the 
changes which occur at an accelerated pace 
throughout the Afro-Asian world. In pur- 
suing these problems she ranges widely 
over such questions as the comparison of 
structural change in “small-scale” and 


“large-scale” societies, and transformations 
‘ of the economy, the characteristics of “new 


families,” the politics of the new states, 
the new townsman, and the growth of new 
religions. ` Her concluding chapter, which 
should be of particular interest to all 
social scientists attentive to methodological 
inquiry, discusses Malinowski’s function- 
alism and Durkheim’s and Max Weber's 
ideas’ in an effort to identify the social 
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anthropologist’s role in the study of 
cultural and technological change. Miss 
Mair’s own approach, which underlies her 
analysis of the concrete problems investi- 
gated in this volume, places emphasis on 
the importance of social structure; she 
wants it understood that she neither denies 
the importance of the culture concept nor 
regards it as another word for the same 
thing (p. 207). 

As a political scientist who is pre- 
occupied with questions of political de- 
velopment, this reader is not qualified to 


subject Miss Mair’s findings to critical. 


scrutiny. But he found her analysis per- 
suasive and immensely stimulating. This 
is a book to ponder. 
WoLrcanc H. Kraus 
Professor of Political Science 
George Washington University 


ELLIOTT P. SKINNER. The Mossi of the 
Upper Volta: The Political Development 
of a Sudanese People. Pp. ix, 236. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1964, $6.50. 


From their beginnings, African studies 


have been divided into studies of native’ 


cultures by anthropologists and the work 
of political scientists and conventional 
historians concerned with European explo- 
ration and administration. But the central 
fact of Africa’s story is the impact of 
Europe on African cultures; Mau Mau 
occurred because European regulations and 
actions ignored the structure and values 
of native society, especially Kikuyu land 
tenure. The similar, if dramatic, events 
which make up so much of African history 
can be understood only when we have 
many books on both sides of the Afro- 
European contact. 

Professor Skinner has produced such a 
book. It consists of eight chapters on 
traditional Mossi society and three chap- 
ters on the European intrusion. It shows 
~ clearly how African-European contacts 
were distorted by the inability ‘of either 
side to grasp the categories, meanings, and 
values within which each sought to live. 
As a result, any event had quite different 
significance to each. Europeans regard a 
battle as a contest of applied force, in 
which courage, tenacity, discipline, and 
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similar virtues determine the outcome; to 
Africans the same battle may be settled 
by the wish or power of some spirit: a 
couple of casualties will reveal that spirit’s 
wish and the afflicted side may break and 
rum. To the European, this reflects lack 
of courage; to the African, it ‘shows a 
sensible acceptance of the spirit’s power. 
To Europeans, political power is a syn- 
thesis of force, rewards, and ideological 
appeal; to the Mossi, like most Africans, 
political power is a combination of reli- 
gious factors, hereditary rights, and re- 
ciprocal social relations. With such a 
different outlook, no very meaningful dia- 
logue can take place between Europeans 
and Africans on this subject. 

Professor Skinner’s materials show simi- 
lar contrasts for the most basic features 
of Mossi life. Landownership, an impor- 
tant factor in European social power, was 


. never regarded as such by the Mossi, and 


was left to the enslaved aborigines. On 
the other hand, reciprocal interchange of 
women, as if they were private property, 
was the chief cohesive force in Mossi 
society, which began to disintegrate when 
the French, quite unaware of the situation, 
extended equal rights to women. ‘The 
latter responded by refusing to be handed 
about, and the society began to fall apart 
without anyone knowing why. In a similar 
fashion, Christianity, by curtailing the rites 
associated with ancestor worship, tended 
to cancel significant forces which made it 
possible for the Mossi rulers to direct the 
movements of their society. Information 
of this kind, although concerned with a 
single tribe, has considerable importance 
for the study of Africa and its problems 
as a whole. 
CARROLL QUIGLEY 

Professor of History 

‘Georgetown School of Foreign Service 

Washington, DC. 


GABRIEL Barr. Population and Society in 
the Arab East. Translated from the 
Hebrew by Hanna Szöke. Pp. xiii, 275. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1964. 
$7.50, 

Particularly noteworthy about Population 
and Society in the Arab East is the fact 
that a Hebrew-writing scholar could be so 
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impeccably objective and informative about 
Arab problems. Dr. Gabriel Baer is a 
graduate and faculty member of the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem.- .The 
Arab East encompassed by the author 
stretches from Libya to Saudi Arabia, in- 
habited by some 65 million people. The 
portions of the book dealing with social 
stratification are especially interesting. 
The upper classes are represented by the 
estate owners, large-scale merchants and, 
increasingly, by the new entrepreneurs. 
The new middle class of college graduates 
are found in the company of the older 
“bazaar set,” an amorphous group exhibit- 
ing increasing political awareness. The 
poorer fellahin, most of the nomads, and 
the industrial and rural proletariat make 
up the bulk of the lower classes. Much 
will depend on how the middle classes will 
be able to replace the strongly tradition- 


minded rural aristocracy in becoming the. 


carriers of progressive-minded and socially 
pivoted ideologies, 

This book provides the reader with one 
of the more detailed descriptions of the Arab 
woman’s attempts to break the “cake of 
custom” that has shut her off from every- 
day life. Dr. Baer also shows what 
reform-minded governments have been 
doing to train women for their social 
responsibilities. Les nouvelles mesdames 
of the Arab East represent a new phe- 
nomenon. Other chapters deal directly 
with such population problems as the birth 
and death rates, the “population explosion,” 
and the distribution of people in rural 
areas, towns, and villages. Any author 
dealing with these problems is bound to 
run into trouble because of the inade- 
quacy and, in some cases, complete absence 
of reliable census figures. 

Arab society is still largely traditional, 
Dr. Baer holds, in a period of basic 
changes. 


provide the natural medium of the penetra- 
tion of Western culture Old castes have 
been subjected to ‘the erosion of the 
Zeitgeist, unreplaced by new combinations 
of productive patterns linking the old and 
new. While many handicraft industries 
have been weakened under .the impact of 
mechanization, they have not always been 


+ 
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It has not provided a broad 
middle class of education and intiative to. 
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replaced by modern plants The new edu- 
cated class has not found sufficient sources 
of livelihood, striving as it is towards the 
prestige professions, such as officialdom. 
The book is not only authoritative but 
also interesting, translated from the He- 
brew into very good English by Hanna 
Szöke. -In parts it could have been 


-Strengthened as, for instance, in the pas- 


sages dealing with the upper classes, the 
role of which is not adequately presented. 
On the other hand, the strength of the 
book lies in filling up numerous gaps in the 
demographic pattern of the Arab Middle 
East. 
EMIL LENGYEL 

Chairman 

Social Science Department 
_ Fairleigh Dickinson University 
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MARSHALL McLuHan. The Gutenberg 
Galaxy: The Making of Typographic 
Man. Pp. 294. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1962. $5.95. 


McLuhan’s The Mechanical Bride: Folk- 
lore of Industrial Man (Vanguard, 1951) 
suggested a striking way of using the 
strategies of explication de texte for the 
analysis of popular culture. For many 
impressed young English instructors, Mc- 
Luhan’s imagination had discovered a way 
of using high culture to exorcise the devils 
of mass- and mid-culture. McLuhan ex- 
plains that his anthropological approach to 
American popular culture almost forced 
itself upon him when he found himself 
teaching midwesterners Freshman English 
after finishing a Ph.D. dissertation on the 
medieval liberal arts curriculum in Eng- 
land. McLuhan, in effect, found himself 
in a “strange country” whose language he 
did not understand. He did his field work 
among homo boobtensis brilliantly, and 
The Mechanical Bride holds up solidly 


_today despite McLuhan’s disavowal of it 


as the product of “a victim of print 
culture” Indeed, The Mechanical Bride 
seems td me to provide the way to retain 
the achieved values of the Gutenberg 
revolution (p. 135) much more persuasively 
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than The Gutenberg Galaxy. In fact, one 
must confess an increasing incomprehen- 
sion of McLuhan’s work, beginning with 
the later issues of Explorations, the now- 
terminated magazine on media problems 
which was supported by the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Some supporters of McLuhan defend his 
unique approach by describing him as 
“prophetic.” He is the intellectual fron- 
tiersman who blazes a trail for less sure- 
footed mortals who will then make a road- 
bed broad and level enough to carry the 
freight of civilization’s institutions. The 
trouble with this defense of McLuhan is 
that he blazes away at every tree in the 
forest—and even the most dedicated road- 
builder refuses to macadamize in circles. 
Still one has learned so much from 


‘McLuhan that one tries to follow the 


leader far beyond the point of too much 
exasperation. Preliterate man communi- 
cates by speech in a world of acoustic 
space. Simultaneity and interdependence 


` characterize this richly resonant tribal 


society. Writing, which follows the end of 
nomadism, and printing—to a much greater 
extent—transform the spherical “ear and 
now’ of preliterate man to the linear 
“eye am” of Cartesian and Newtonian 
man. McLuhan’s fearless symmetry now, 
suggests a world returning to a retribalized 
global society based on electronics. This 
eerie cosmos of rock and roll and Telstar is 
“the early part of an age for which the 
meaning of print culture is becoming as 
alien as the meaning of manuscript culture 
was to the eighteenth” (p. 135). Granted, 
but what, as C. S. Peirce might ask, do the 
differences mean for intelligent action? 
McLuhan promises another volume, Under- 
standing Media, which perhaps will get 
down to cases. One hopes it will be more 
responsible than this one. For McLuhan’s 
reading is so catholic, one needs to be a 
polymath to know when he is making sense 
and when not. But inevitably he mentions 
a book one kas read as carefully as he 
expects his to be—and the result is 
shocking. 

Television in the Lives of Our Children, 
by Wilbur Schramm and associates, is 
much too complex and solid a book to be 
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dismissed contemptuously—and on the 
shaky grounds of McLuhan’s own incredibly 
speculative theory of the television image 
as made by “light through” instead of 
“light on? its surface. “When we see the 
reason for the total failure [reviewers 
italics] of this book to get in touch with 
its announced theme, we can understand 
{McLuhan argues apodictically] why in the 
sixteenth century men had no clue to the 
nature and effects of the printed word” 
(p. 145). No one who has any acquaint- 
ance with the Schramm canon—and no one 
should presume to write on communica- 
tions who does not have a thorough 
familiarity with it—-can pretend that he is 
insensitive to media differences or to the 
history of communications. To so refuse 
to come to honest grips with Schramm’s 
sociological mode of understanding media 
change is to subvert the conditions of 
academic discourse—and, incidentally, to 
put the whole “mosaic” theory of media 
comprehension in a strange light. 
When McLuhan makes a hypothesis a 
minute and gives scarcely a shred of 
evidence—either his own or in the long 
quotations which constitute better than a 
third of the book—it is impossible to check 
out all his wild surmises. But when he- 
touches an area where the reader is in- 
formed, belief unwillingly suspends itself. 
So when McLuhan speculates in a fast 
aside—‘“as today, the insatiable needs of 
TV have brought down upon us the backlog 
of the old movies, so the needs of the new 
presses could only be met by the old 
manuscripts” (p. 142)—~one wants to re- 
mind him that he is comparing the ex- 


- pedient of the American television industry 


with the way parts of western Europe 
responded in their various ways to the 
Renaissance and Reformation. More pru- 
dent industry policy which understood 
America’s real needs would have greatly 
increased the coverage of local reality on 
American television, leaving the competing 
movie, with its groaning archives of once- 
expended fantasy, unknown on television. 
Cuban television features four-hour ha- 
rangues; Italian television instructs il- 
literates, French television teaches groups 
of farmers. The analogy between print 
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and electronic media history, then, means 
nothing when looked at closely. 

It is a pity that McLuhan has chosen to 
grandstand with chapter titles (“glosses”). 
For example: “Heidegger surf-boards along 
on the electronic wave as triumphantly as 
Descartes rode the mechanical wave.”. To 
extend his metaphor, he forgets how hard 
the coral reefs that make surfing pos- 
sible are on one’s “sense ratio”—and that 
a pearl-diving surfboard is no fun even to 
the “audile-tactie man. One suspects 
something like self-justification in one of 
his many asides, this one on his intellectual 
ancestor, Harold Innis: “There is nothing 
willful or arbitrary about the Innis mode 
of expression. Were it to be translated 
into perspective prose, it would not only 
require huge space, but the insight into 
the modes of interplay among forms of 
organization would be Jost. Innis sacrificed 
point of view and prestige to his sense of 
urgent need for insight. A point of view 
can be a dangerous luxury when substituted 
for insight and understanding” (p. 216). 
Perhaps so, but why, then, does McLuhan 
so often cite the strictly linear—and 
brilliantly insightful—purpose of Chaytor, 
Diringer, Dudek, Goldschmidt, Hadas, 
Jones, Kenyon, Lowenthal, and Wilson? 
Almost a third of “his” mosaic is their 
linearity. Indeed, for the student of media 


history, their various texts—and Mc- 
Luhan’s bibliography—are useful, even 
indispensable. 

Patrick D. HAZARD 
~ Beaver College l 
Glenside 
Pennsylvania 


FRANK R. Kramer. Voices in the Valley: 
Mythmaking and Folk Belief in the 
Shaping of the Middle West. 
300. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1964. $5.00. 


This work is a fruitful attempt to relate 


folk beliefs and values to the shaping of. 


the Middle West, here regarded as the 
heartland of the United States. Kramer’s 
philosophic assumptions are those of Ernst 
Cassier (Language and Myth) and Susanne 
Langer (Philosophy in a New Key). As 


Pp. xvii, ` 
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significant as documents and statistics, and 
as indispensable to the student of history 
or culture, are the beliefs and values of the 
folk, based on a “logic” of analogy, con- 
trast, and reciprocity, expressed in symbols 
which are real sources of power. He 
examines first the Huron Indians, in whose 
primitive animism he finds human nature 
writ large. He then turns to the stocks 
that were to dominate the Middle West: 
the Yankees, whose rationalistic individual- 
ism is symbolized by the peddler; the 
Pennsylvania Germans, the nucleus of 
whose universe was the small neighborhood 
of farmers; and the Scotch-Irish agrarians 
from southern Appalachia. In each group 
he finds operative a process which he 
assumes to be universal: each group re- 
duced the environment “to a human equa- 
tion, to a little cosmos that could be 
understood . Having simplified the 
environment to a nuclear center, folk 
thinking extended the formula to society as 
a whole and, as the myth clothed it with 
eternal verity, exalted it to an absolute” 
The history of the Middle West, then, may 
profitably be studied as a series of adjust- 
ments, usually painful, of myth to changing 
social conditions. 

The farmer, who had been taught to 
believe that his calling, symbolized by 
the homestead, was basic to all others—in 
partnership with God he fed and clothed 
the world—was slow in -recognizing the 
claims of manufacturers and distributors. 
The Patrons of Husbandry sought more 
than economic relief: equally important 
was the restoration of a waning dignity, as 
their ritual, songs, and folklore show more 
clearly than the official utterances of their 


- leaders. Henry Ford, grounded in home- 


stead philosophy, attempted a utopia by 
combining agriculture with industrialism, 
which, he said, along with transportation, 
“hold the world together.” His achieve- 
ment was the rationalization .of factory 
production. His belief in the oneness of 
man and nature sustained his conviction 
that his making of cheap automobiles for 
the American folk was sanctioned by 
cosmic law. Before industrial labor could 
take- a place of dignity and respect in 
American society, it had to free itself from 
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a long tradition of inferiority. This was 
the task of the leaders, one of whom told 
the workmen in 1871: “Trade unions are 
the teachers and saviors of the world... 
destined to be the levellers of caste... the 
harbingers of universal happiness. ... They 
are the voice of God.” 

This is only one illustration of the 
magnification of a single factor into a uni- 
versal. Every interest claims that its way 
Is not only the American way, but God’s— 
or Nature’s—way. The propaganda value 
of myth is obvious, and insincere claims 
are daily put forth. “But back of these 
myths,” the author concludes, “are 
ceaseless quests like the search for equi- 
librium on the cosmic and social plane, a 
search for the automatic, permanent, self- 
renewing that varies in content with each 
culture but has not changed in character or 
in intensity.” This conclusion, supported 
by evidence too voluminous to be re- 
peated here, seems valid to me. It is 
true that folklore, as it has been collected, 
dóes not supply quantitative data. If an 
item is reported from a community, we 
know that the item is known there, as 
least to the informants. But we do not 
know what percentage of the people believe 
in it or what percentage without con- 
scious belief act as though it were true. I 
am not one who would rule out all data 
that cannot be statistically expressed. 

If I have any quarrel with the author, 
it is that his resort to fictional devices— 
constructions of Grange meetings with de- 
tails about children running and so forth, 
dialogues between labor leaders, and the 
like—meant to give immediacy to the 
work, may in the minds of some readers 
raise questions of authenticity. - 

Mopy C. BoatricHt 

Professor of English 


University ‘of Texas a 


GUENTHER Rors. The Social Democrats 
in Imperial Germany: A Study in Work- 
ing-Class Isolation and National Integra- 
tion. Pp 352 Totowa, N.J.. Bed- 
minster Press, 1963. $8.50. 


Guenther Roth’s study of the German 
socialist movement centers on the problem 
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of the relationship between industrializa- 
tion and democratization, supporting the 
view that these are two distinct processes, 
although they may sometimes be closely 
interrelated. In Great Britain, he notes, 
there occurred an extensive integration of 
the industrial classes into the national 
society, while in Tsarist. Russia class 
cleavage mounted, resulting in a revolu- 
tionary reorganization of society. Im- 
perial Germany offers an intermediate 
example, characterized by negative integra- 
tion: the political system permitted the 
existence of a hostile mass movement, but 
prevented it from gaining access to the 
centers of power. 

“Class cleavage,” Roth writes, “pervaded 
Imperial Germany because the authoritar- 
jan state and the liberal bourgeoisie were 
unwilling to integrate the labor move- 
ment into the national community through 
compromise resulting in far-reaching democ- 
ratization.” Roth supports this basic thesis 
by examining in detail the criticisms 
of socialism expressed by bourgeois writers 
and government leaders. as well as the 
socialist response. The antagonism be- 
tween the socialists and their adversaries, — 
he concludes, was fully reciprocal, and 
both were “trapped by their ideological 
preconceptions and habitual rhetoric, which 
thwarted the modicum of give and take 
that might have prevented the later his- 
torical disasters.” 

Although the prevailing trend was m 
the direction of greater class cleavage, 
Roth stresses the importance of counter- 
tendencies which ameliorated this antago- 
nistic relationship Indeed, the socialist | 
subculture itself, he asserts, not only bound 
the workers more closely to the movement, 
but also offered opportunities for them to 
adjust to the society at large, thus con- 
tributing to the stability of the dominant 
system And Roth notes another paradox: 
the party’s official adoption of Marxism 
appeared as a step toward greater radical- 
ization. Yet this deterministic Marxism, 
emphasizing the “automatic” evolution of 
the socialist order, served to justify the 
leadership’s moderate, reformist practices. 
Of importance, too, is Roth’s re-examina- 
tion of the views of Robert Michels and 
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Max Weber on the developing bureaucracy 
of the Socialist party organization. 

Although Roth employs the methodology 
of his discipline, he seldom succumbs to 
the temptation to use terminology incom- 
prehensible to the nonsociologist Yet he 
does persist in referring to the Reverend 
Richard Schuster, a bourgeois critic of 
the socialists, as ‘Reverend Schuster,” and 
he uses the word “disinterested” when he 
means “uninterested.” Roth has, however, 
written a useful and thoroughly docu- 
mented study of socialism in the German 
Empire. And he is wise in pointing to 
_ the difficulty of establishing uniformities 
and generalizations, thus providing a de- 
sirable corrective to the excessive theoriz- 
ing on a general level found in much of 
the literature or the problems of “develop- 
ing areas.” 

BIRDSALL S. VIAULT 

Assistant Professor 

Department of History 

' Adelphi University 


Erich Eycx. A History of the Weimar 
Republic, Vol. TI: From the, Locarno 
Conference to Hitler's Seizure of Power. 
Translated by Harlan P. Hanson and 
Robert G. L. Waite. Pp. viit, 535. 
Cambridge, Mess.: Harvard University 
Press, 1963. $12.00. 

Students and scholars will be indebted 
to Robert G L Waite and Harlan P. 
Hanson, translators: of this work, for 
making available in English the second 
and concluding volume of Erich Eyck’s 
History of the Weimar Republic. The 
author was a participant in the events 
which he describes The sense of personal 
involvement combined with a deep knowl- 
edge of German political and constitu- 
tional traditions gives the book a special 
quality which can be lacking in scholarly 
treatises based solely on knowledge of the 
documents, Lest it be thought that the 
work is more memoir than history it 
should be said that Eyck has combed the 
major collections of documents, memoirs, 
and monographs and makes the record, 
rather than his recollections, the main sub- 
stance of the book. 
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A lawyer, a city councillor of Berlin, 
and a leader in the Democratic party in 
the Reichstag, Eyck’s interest centers on the 
problem of the dissolution and failure of 
the Weimar Republic His narrative is 
woven of two strands—party politics and 
foreign policy. Weimar statesmen—espe- 
cially Stresemann and Briming—were not 
without success in restoring Germany’s 
position in the community of states, but 
domestically there was no reconciliation 
among extremist groups, and the country 
lived from one crisis to another. Eyck 
makes his position clear: that the responsi- 
bility for failure in self-government rests 
with the irreconcilable Nationalists, the 
duped and distempered population, the re- 
actionary president (Hindenburg), and the 
short-sightéd Social Democratic party. 

The period covered spans eight years, 
from the election of Hindenburg in 1925 
to the advent of Hitler in 1933. The years 
from Locarno to the great depression were 
not without hope for the consolidation of 
the republic and reconciliation with the 
victors. This period was dominated by 
Gustav Stresemann, the only leader of 
stature that appeared during the interwar 
period, but his successes in foreign policy 
did not serve to moderate the hostility of 
the republic’s enemies. After the Septem- 
ber 1930 elections, which registered the 
impact of the depression, the successive 
cabinets—Briining, Papen, and Schleicher— 
became increasingly presidential cabinets 
dependent on the emergency powers of the 
president. The National Socialists were 
the ultimate beneficiaries of the chaotic 
condition that developed in the country’s 
political life With the appointment of 
Hitler. as chancellor, in January 1933, 
Germany “ceased to be a state based on 
law.” 

A reviewer should not condemn’ an 
author for not writing another kind of book 
than the one he has produced. It should 
be noted, however, that economic, social, 
and cultural developments, which give 
politics their context, are not treated in 
any detail. But as a political history of 
the Weimar Republic, Eyck’s work will 
gain the status of a classic. ‘The trans- 
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lators deserve sincere thanks for their 
skillful translation and clarifying notes. 
Oron J. HALE 
Professor of History 
University of Virginia 


ARTHUR SCHWEITZER. Big Business in the 
Third Reich. Pp. xii, 739. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1964. $7.50. 


This book is a valuable contribution to 
political sociology. Although the author, 
who is a professor of economics, deals ex- 
tensively with economic matters, he views 
them in relation to the power structure in 
Germany after Hitler came into office in 
1933. Professor Schweitzer shows that the 
political and economic conditions in Ger- 
many at this time were marked by special 
characteristics and added up to-a situation 
which he calls “partial fascism” During 
this period a dual power structure emerged. 
It consisted of the Nazi party and the 
secret police, who were in control of the 
political, educational, and communicational 
lines of action, of the police, and of the 
instruments of terror, and big business 
and military organizations which controlled 
_ economic and military policies. -“This 
coalition was united against the rest of 
the population which had no representa- 
tion and was ruled by fiat and fear. The 
coexistence of these power groups was an 
uneasy one. It is the genesis and history 
of the economic elites in it that are ‘the 
chief subject of this study. 

Professor Schweitzer’s analysis of the 
entente between business leaders and the 
Nazi party as well as of the disputes that 
arose between them is as illuminating for 
sociologists as it is for economists. © This 
is especially true of his discussion of the 
nazification of the middle class, the role of 
labor in organized capitalism, and the func- 
tion of rearmament in a nation’s economy. 
Concerning the co-operation between busi- 
ness and party organizations, Professor 
Schweitzer points out that at no time did 
business leaders object to the illegitimate 
exercise of power by the Nazis and that 
the Party, in turn, supported the illegal 
actions of industrialists directed against 
small business and labor and favoring 
monopolies and cartels, Nor did business 
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leaders object to the ideology expounded 
by the Nazis in support of their oligarchic 
rule, racism, and imperialism. Neverthe- 
less, the coalition did not last beyond 
1936. By adroit maneuvers aided by the 
shortsightedness and ineffectual leader- 
ship of such men as Schacht and Marshall 
von Blomberg, the Party succeeded in 
eliminating big business and military 
leaders and organizations as political blocs. 

Professor Schweitzer discusses this break- 
down only briefly, He uses it to support 
his thesis that “partial fascism” is a viable 
arrangement and might even be necessary 
under certain circumstances, but that it 
does not inevitably produce total fascism. ` 
By fascism Professor Schweitzer means 
complete political control by a monolithic 
party. However, his argument is not 
entirely convincing since, in this case, total 
fascism did, in fact, ensue. We hope that 
the author will deal with the causes and 
effects of total fascism in another book 
that will cover the period between 1936 
and 1945. 

This book is based on a ten-year study 
of captured documents. It has bibliograph- 
ical notes on key figures, a chronology of 
events, and is extensively indexed. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 


Ricuarp BEALE Davis. Intellectual Life 
in Jeffersons Virginia, 1790-1830. Pp. 
x, 507. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1964 $8.75. 


During most of the years covered by 
this volume, Virginia was the most in- 
fluential single state in the young nation, 
influential not merely because of its wealth, 
size, and population, but because of the 
talented political leadership it supplied for 
the nation. Historians have long been 
intrigued by the question of what kind of 
society produced Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Marshall, and others of 
nearly equal prominence, but never before 
have we had so thorough an examination 
of the intellectual environment in which 
they lived as is provided in this important 
study. The author makes no startling 
revelations, and, in view of the close study 
that so many of the Virginia leaders of this 
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era have been accorded, this was to. be 
expected. But the cumulative effect of 
Davis’ extensive research and his syn- 
thesis of voluminous data has been to 
provide an authoritative survey which 
does modify a number of widely held views. 

Davis’ evidence shows that the Virginia 
intellectual leadership was not confined to 
a few famous individuals, but embraced 
several hundred persons in many different 
intellectual areas. He demonstrates that 
the Virginia mind was not narrowly polit- 
ical, but broader than generally recognized 
in tastes and interests and in artistic and 
scientific accomplishment. He points to a 
considerable body of important writing and 
experimentation on agriculture. He dis- 
plays the contributions ın architecture, and 
he devotes one hundred pages to belletristic 
accomplishments. It is suggested that the 
greatness of the major minds among Vir- 
ginians was due at least partially to the 
breadth of the general interest that char- 
acterized the intellectual atmosphere of 
the state. “Perhaps beyond any of their 
American contemporaries,” he writes, “they 
exemplified the best qualities of the En- 
lightenment.” In supporting this con- 
clusion, Davis has studied formal educa- 
tion, reading and libraries, religion, science, 
agriculture, the fine arts, literature, law, 
oratory, politics, and economics. 

In probing into the problem of why 
Virginia’s influence was not so great in the 
nation in 1830 as it had been in the early 
1800’s, the author emphasizes the economic 
handicap of slavery and the changes that 
were taking place outside of Virginia, par- 
ticularly westward expansion. 

The reader cannot fail to be impressed 
by the wide range and superiority of ac- 
complishment of Thomas Jefferson in so 
many of the areas studied, and it seems 


appropriate that his name be applied, as in 


the author’s title, to this era. 
NoBLE E. CUNNINGHAM, JR. 
Associate Professor of History 
University of Missouri 


D. ALEXANDER Brown. The Galvanised 
Yankees Pp. 243. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1963. $5.50. 
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Mr. Brown has a knack for restoring lost 
pages from history. A few years ago he 
successfully recreated Grierson’s cavalry- 
raid through Mississippi in a book that 
still remains one of- the bright spots in the 
recent flood of Civil War literature. Now 
he has reconstructed, insofar as it is pos- 
sible, another obscure phase of that con- 
flict—the story of the six regiments of 
United States Volunteers recruited in 1864 
from among Union prisoners of war to 
help keep order in the west. 

These galvanized Yankees, as they were 
called, enlisted for a variety of reasons, the 
predominant motive being obviously the 
desire to try anything in preference to 
rotting away in the squalid prison pens. 
Yet most of them tried honestly to dis- 
charge their new obligation despite supply 
shortages, uneven leadership, the horrors 
of Indian warfare and the dreary routine 
of the frontier forts. Although Grant from 
the first was opposed to the idea and Sher- 
man-could not wait to replace these regi- 
‘ments with units from the regular army— 
it would appear.-that Ben Butler was the 
general who was primarily interested in 
promoting the scheme—the companies of 
former Confederates that were iscattered 
“from the Cannon Ball River in Dakota... 
to the Salt Lake Country of the Mormons” 
eventually won acceptance from their 
fellow soldiers and skeptical commanders. 
They rendered valuable service at a time 
when the West was stripped of soldiers 
who were needed elsewhere and in the year 
following Appomattox, when demobiliza- 
tion created additional shortages. 

This has not been an easy book to write. 
With fragmentary and elusive sources and 
a story that has only a beginning and an 
end, the author has endeavored to piece’ 
together a handful of character sketches, 
isolated adventures, and vignettes from a 
dozen campfires into a history of each of 
the six regiments from the time that the 
first was organized in the early months of 
1864 until the last three companies were 
mustered out in November 1866. It is 
not his fault that what emerges is a 
rambling story of military life on the plains 
rather than a unified history or the narra- 
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tive of a dramatic episode. For after 
acquainting us with the duties assigned to 
these troops and the special problems that 
they encountered, what remains to con- 
nect the units dispersed piecemeal all over 
the West, or to distinguish them from the 
llth Kansas Cavalry and the other bona 
fide regiments stationed on the frontier? 
We are introduced to intriguing new 
characters like Charles Dimon, the boy 
colonel who never learned how to use 
authority properly, and to “the incredible 
Captain Shanks,” who changed loyalties as 
easily—and probably as often—as he 
changed undergarments, but the lives of 
the men that each commanded is a familiar 
story of most people acquainted with the 
literature of the old West. 

The reader will enjoy Mr. Brown’s lively 
style and eye for detail; he may be 
tempted to compare the reactions of these 
6,000 “turncoats” to the recent test of 
loyalties in the prison camps of Korea; 
and perhaps he will: finish the book—as 
this reviewer did—with the haunting ques- 
tion remaining: how were these boys 
treated when they returned home? 

Jay LuvaAas 

Associate Professor of History 

Allegheny College 


ALLAN Nevins. Herbert H. Lehman and 
His Era. Pp. 456. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1963. $7.50. 


In this study of Herbert Lehman and 
his era, it is the man and not the times 
that fixes one’s attention. This is not be- 
cause the background is in any way 
skimped. On the contrary, it provides an 
absorbing account of recent American his- 
tory. But the man himself finally obscures 
‘the background, simply because nothing 
is more fascinating than the study of great 
men, 

There can be no doubt that Lehman 
achieved greatness. To a range of respon- 
sibilities which steadily widened as he 
grew older, he brought qualities of un- 
flagging industry, shrewd judgment, and 
towering integrity that mark him out as a 
sort of platonic archtype of the great 
public figure. Equally, he had none of 
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the flashier attributes of public greatness. 
Unfailingly unassuming, small in stature, 
quiet in manner, only rarely eloquent in 
public speaking, he, the greatest vote- 
getter in New York’s history, could, in his 
early days as Governor, easily pass un- 
noticed among the crowd of his own sup- 
porters. In fact, after one campaign, his 
Republican opponents, having seen two 
glamorous candidates roundly defeated, re- 
flected m gloomy jest that the Republicans 
had better look for a candidate “who can 
trade monotony for monotony.” 

The especial fascination of Mr. Nevins’ 
fine, solid study is to see the greatness 
steadily emerge from quiet, workaday 
béginnings and to watch the qualities of 
total honesty and growing widom change 
the steady, affluent young banker into one 
of the greatest champions of liberalism 
and compassion America has ever seen. 

It begins, in his father’s wake, in early 
works of philanthropy. It goes on to 
heavy and successful responsibilities as 
Governor of New York State in the diff- 
cult aftermath of the Great Depression. 
It extends to global commitments when 
Lehman becomes Director-General of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. It is crowned with moral 
leadership in the Senate during the 
despicable McCarthy period. And it closes 
— with a wonderful coda—in the fight con- 
ducted, with total commitment, after his 
eightieth birthday to oust “the bosses” 
and restore enlightened leadership to the 
New York Democratic party. 

Mr. Nevins takes us every step of the 
way, and, as the story unfolds, through it 
emerges the touching, infinitely reassuring 
figure of a man who, without guile or self- 
concern or any personal pride, became the 
very model of disinterested political activ- 
ity and liberal citizenship. To read this 
book is to feel renewed encouragement 


.both about men and about politics and to 


be restored in the faith that liberal ideals, 
scrupulous honor, and a profound -com- 
mon sense need not debar men from effec- 
tiveness in political affairs. 
BARBARA WARD JACKSON 
Brelade 


Jersey 
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Jonn Stuart MIEL. The Earlier Letters 
of John Stuart Mil; .1812-1848, Vols. 
I and JI. (Collected Works of John 
Stuart Mil, Vols. XII and XIII.) Edited 
by Francis E. Mineka. Pp xxvi, 784. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1963. $20.00. 


At long last we are to ee a collected 
edition of Miull’s works. The books and 
essays are to be published in eleven 
volumes. The two volumes of his earlier 
letters, the first of the Collected Works 
to appear’ in print, constitute Volumes 
XII and XIII. An unspecified number 
of additional volumes will contain his later 
letters. To those responsible for the enter- 
prise, most notably Professor F. A. Hayek, 
to whom credit is given for the concep- 
tion of this edition and the initial gather- 
ing of these letters, Professor Mineka, 
editor of the volumes at hand, and the 
editorial committee drawn from the faculty 
of the University of Toronto and the 
University of Toronto Press, the world of 
scholarship is profoundly indebted. For 
this is not merely a collected edition; 
if these first two volumes are representa- 
tive of those yet to come, we shall have 
nothing less than tke collected edition. In 
style and format, in dedication and edi- 
torial skill, these are splendid books, 
indeed, as worthy of their subject as they 
are indispensable to our understanding of 
the man and of the period in which he 
lived. 

As I have but two minor strictures, let 
them be noted briefly. I should have 
liked to have seen included: here the 
letters written to Mill. Though they 
might well have increased the number of 
these volumes and thereby have rendered 
the set prohibitively expensive, they would 
have contributed greatly to a compre- 
hension of the letters written by Mill in 
response to them. My second stricture I 
put in the form of a plea: that, in future 
volumes, the editor cite directly the titles 
and pagination of Mill’s less familiar or 
obscure articles and reviews rather than 
refer the reader to Ney MacMinn et al., 
Bibliography of the Published Writings of 
John Stuart Mill, for such citations. Mac- 
Minn’s volume has long been out of print 
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and is unobtainable, as I know from sad 
experience. Thus, unless one is to read 
these Earlier Letters in a university library, 
references to MacMinn can produce only 
frustration. 

These, however, are small points that do 
not diminish the excellence of this edition. 
Not only, do we now have many more 
letters by Mull than were available before, 
but letters already known are given a more 
accurate reproduction and, in many cases, 
a more accurate dating More importantly, 
we have now a better picture of Mill him- 
self. - It would be too much to say that 
with the publication of these letters Mill 
stands fully revealed; Mill was both too 
complex a man and a thinker, and his 
letters too sparse.and infrequent, to yield 
this result. What these letters provide is a 
richness ‘of detail, a wealth of nuances and 
aperçus, and above all a progression of 
encounters and events that help us to 
understand the evolving Mill—the Mil 
groping his way from the dogmatic teach- 
ings of his father and Jeremy Bentham 
through confusions and uncertainties to 
the beginnings of a new perception. How 
revealing, for example, is Mill’s letter tc 
Carlyle of 12 January 1834, in which he 
painfully but honestly unfolds the changes 
that have been taking place in his opinions 
and ways of thinking (Vol. I, pp. 204— 
209), and how illuminating the sustained 
correspondence between Mill and such of 
his correspondents as John _ Sterling, 
Gustave d’Eichthal, John Pringle Nichol, 
Auguste Comte, and, of course, Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Here also is the young Mill not simply 
expressing his personal dislike of con- 


troversy and his persuasion “that dis- 


cussion, as discussion, seldom did -any 
good ...as almost every man shews him- 
self in ,dispute worse than he really is 
& appears unreasonably wedded to his 
opinions when called upon to defend them 
on a sudden,” but venturing the opinion 
that “it appears to me utterly hopeless 
and chimerical to suppose that -the regen- 
eration of mankind can, ever be wrought 
by means of working on their opinions” 
(Vol. I, pp. 45, 47, 153). More than. this, 
here is the young Mill indicting the very 
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principle of liberalism with which he was 
later to be closely identified as a leading 
spokesman—a principle which, he says, 
‘Is for making every man his own guide 
& sovereign master, & letting him think 
for himself & do exactly as he judges 
best for himself, giving other men leave 
to persuade him if they can by evidence, 
but forbidding him to give way to au- 
thority; and still Jess allowing them to 
constrain him more than the existence & 
tolerable .security of every man’s person 
and property renders indispensably neces- 
sary. It is difficult to conceive a more 
thorough ignorance of man’s nature, & of 
what is necessary for his happiness or what 
_ degree of happiness & virtue he is capable 
of attaining than this: system implies” 
(Vol. I, p. 84). But along with such state- 
ments there is always Mill’s insistence that 
error is to be eradicated only when men 
entertain and extract from an opposite 
opinion its fragment of truth, and that it 
is therefore his “special obligation to 
preach ... the meaning & necessity of a 
catholic spirit in philosophy’”- (Vol. I, pp. 
45-46; Vol. IO, p. 411). 

These Earlier Letters reveal, too, the 
persistent strands in Mill’s thought. Al- 
ways he had contempt for the established 
upper classes, whether French or English 
(Vol. I, pp. 31-33, 60, 62; Vol. II, pp. 
712-713). And, though he did not hesi- 
tate to tell Tocqueville that he held a 
somewhat more sympathetic view of de- 
mocracy, he recognized that democracy is 
not a political principle suited for all 
peoples at all times, and that the real 
danger of democracy is not anarchy or love 
of change but stagnation and immobility 
(Vol. I, pp. 272, 365; Vol. II, p. 434). 
Here also is his repeated insistence on the 
moral and intellectual equality of men 
and women, an equality that consequently 
should rightfully be translated into politi- 
cal terms (Vol. I, p. 184; Vol. IT, p. 741). 
And here, too, is a clear refutation of that 


curious, even incredible charge, advanced . 


in certain conservative quarters today, that 
Mill was a moral totalitarian; for as early 
as 1829 Mill was writing to Gustave 
d’Eichthal: “The highest & most important 
of [Government’s] purposes is the im- 
provement of man himself as a moral and 
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intelligent being... . Men do not come 
into the world to fulfil one single end, and 
there is no single end which if fulfilled 
even in the most complete manner would 
make them happy” (Vol. I, p. 36). 

There is much in these Harker Letters - 
on other aspects of Mill’s thought-—his 
utilitarianism, his views of God and re- 
ligion, his acceptance, despite important 
reservations, of socialism, and his judg- 
ments of other men and women and of 
the political events and ideas of his day. 
Above all, these letters reveal the essential 
loneliness and agonizing self-torture of a 
man whose life was so much a life of the 
mind. They are volumes well worth 
reading. To those interested in Mill, they 
are indispensable. 

Davip SPItz 

Professor of Political Science 

Ohio State University á 


Rocer B. McSsane. The Foreign Policy 
of the Attelids of Pergamum. Pp. ix, 
241. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1964. $5.00. 


The theme running through all six chap- 
ters of this closely reasoned book is the 
gradual development of an intricate sys- 
tem of interlocking alliances among the 
Greek cities of Asia and the Aegean under 
the leadership of the rulers of Pergamum, 
a symmachia primarily designed to protect 
the Greeks from being overwhelmed by the 
non-Greek majorities in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean area, particularly Asia Minor. 
As a result of Attalus’ bequest (133 B.c.) 
the Romans, after a shaky start, assumed 
Pergamum’s obligations, and thus secured 
the survival of Hellenism in the centuries 
that lay ahead. The thesis is not entirely 
new, but the emphasis is. McShane at- 
tempts to show that Pergamum did not: 
become a satellite as the result of her 
alliance with Rome, and that the policies 
she followed after the War with Antiochus, 
and even after the Third Macedonian War, 
were largely her own. Uultimately, Rome’s 
success lay in her recognition of the ad- 
vantages in the policy developed by the 
Attalids, rather than in the system of 
alliances she had worked out earlier in 
Italy. The author goes so far as to main- 
tain that the Second Macedonian War as 
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well as the War with Antiochus was to a 
large degree a triumph of Hellenism, 
because “the vast majority of the Greeks 


in Europe and Asia Minor sided with’ 


the Roman-Rhodian-Pergamene coalition, 
whereas both Philip and Antiochus posed 
a threat to the freedom of the Greek 
cities” (p. 147). 


In this reviewer’s opinion, the author 


has overstated his case by applying a 
yardstick to the Attalds different ,from 
that which he applies to their rivals, but 
space will not permit a detailed examina- 


tion here (see, however, the review to- 


appear later in the American Journal of 
Philology). Nevertheless, McShane has 
provided a clear narrative such as might 
have been written by an honest historian 
at the court of Attalus II. He shows 
that modern accounts, consciously or wn- 
knowingly influenced by Polybius, have 
‘paid too much attention both-to the influ- 
ence and to the initiative of Rome in the 
eastern Mediterranean during the third and 
early second centuries, BC. He is par- 
ticularly concerned with the power vacuum 
created by the decline of Egypt as a great 
power after 250 B.C. (pp 95,105,117). The 
footnotes are admirable and up-to-date on 
the epigraphical evidence, less so on the 
fragments of the historians, where Part 
IN of Jacoby is largely ignored. 
TRUESDELL S. BROWN 

Professor of History 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


ARTHUR N. Younc. China and the Help- 
ing Hand, 1937-1945, 
Cambridge, Mass : Harvard University 
Press, 1963. $10.00. 


Arthur N. Young, who was from 1929 


until 1947 financial adviser to the Chinese 
National Government, calls his book on 
China and her allies in the war “both a 
history and a memoir.” ' The book reads, 
indeed, as the story of an insider who was 
directly connected with the events he de- 
scribed. The theme of the book relates 
China’s resistance and eventual collapse 
to the problems of foreign aid. As source 
material, Young used his own diary and 
papers, which seem to have been volumi- 
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nous, and are all the more important since 
other records for many of the events he 
describes no longer exist. Young also has 
access to American government records 
and to a part of the Morgenthau Diaries, 
and has used a great deal of other official 
and private material, as well as the relevant. 
secondary descriptions of the time. The 
result is a rich and extremely well- 
documented account, all the more valuable 
at a time when the prewar and war accom- 
plishments of the National Government 
and the fatal handicaps under which it 
labored are so often forgotten. 

The book starts with an introduction 
which tells the story of China’s progress 
before the war: the development of solid 
revenues, a highly successful currency re- 
form, and the acceptance of a sound and 
highly effective exchange policy and a 
responsible credit policy, that contributed 
greatly to the flourishing economic develop- 
ment. ‘There were weaknesses, as in the 
neglect of the problem of land reform and 
of land tax, but there were also long-range 
plans for economic development which 
were supplemented during and after the 
war, and which, became later the founda- 
tion for Communist planning—‘though the 
communists have given no credit for such 
plans.” ` . 

This most promising development was 
cut short by the war, which brought to 
China enormous losses of life and property 
and tremendous suffering. The author 
clearly holds that the major reason for 
the downfall of China can be seen in ‘these 
events of the war, and that a more con- 
structive and far-sighted policy- by the 
United States and Britain could have 
stemmed the disintegration and moral 
decline of the National Government that 
gave the Communists their chance. 

The story .of China during thé war is 
told in two parts: Part One, “China 
Fights Alone, 1937-1941,” and Part Two, 
“The Fourth Power, 1941-1945.” In the 
first’ period, the National Government 
started extremely well, financing its war 
with all the reserves at hand, winning 
even the currency war in North China, 
continuing the debt payment and waiting 
and hoping for aid that came only late and 
in doses too small to prevent the deteriora- 
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tion of the orderly financial, political, and 
military system that the National Govern- 
ment tried to maintain Today it 1s hard 
to understand the haggling over what seem 
to us small amounts and the timid view 
of Secretary of State Hull, who wanted 
to do nothing that could antagonize Japan. 

After Pearl Harbor China was at last 
no longer alone, but the Japanese advance 
into Southeast Asia isolated her more than 
she had been before. Now financial sup- 
port was available, but in view of the 
Chinese resentment about previous treat- 
ment the $500,000,000 credit to support 
the Chinese currency was given without 
“strings,” and the use of this fund was, 
in Mr. Young’s view, so mismanaged 
by the Chinese government that it did 
not serve the purpose. When later a 
$200,000,000 commitment was given by the 
United States for the shipment of gold 
to China to back the currency and slow 
down inflation, the policy of the American 
Treasury Department, which reneged on its 
original promise, turned a program that 
started out well into disaster. The ob- 
struction to the shipment of gold after the 
program was under way was, according to 
the author, the work of Harry Dexter 
White, who had been cited in testimony 
by Chambers and Bentley in connection 
with Communist activities. Young holds 
that “those who held back gold, despite 
China’s pleas and in violation of a clear 
American commitment, must bear part of 
the responsibility for later tragic events” 
(p. 338). 

Equally important was, in the author’s 
view, the military decline which resulted 
from the prolonged warfare and the grave 
losses in trained men and in equipment 
that could not be replaced After several 
years of war losses, replenished by a miser- 
able system of conscription, morale had 
declined and, as a result of inflation, cor- 
ruption that had penetrated the adminis- 
tration had also corroded the military 
organization. Any reform initiated by 
Stilwell and continued at a late hour by 
Wedemeyer was, in the view of the author, 
of crucial importance not only for the war 
but also for the survival of the National 
Government after the war. American 
policy was, however, only concerned with 
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immediate military issues and not with a 
long-range program of building a sound 
foundation for a viable political order in 
postwar China. To the author, Burma was 
the key to outside aid to the army and to 
army reform, and the disaster in Burma 
caused by British bungling was of gravest 
consequence to China, for she also lost 
there some of her best-trained and best- 
equipped forces The reconquest of Burma 
and the opening of the land route to China 
was crucially delayed, for one year pos- 
sibly, because of President Roosevelt’s 
retraction of his Cairo promise to Chiang 
Kai-shek for a large-scale amphibious 
operation in the Bay of Bengal Later, 
Stilwell trained Chinese divisions for the 
Burma front, but the Burmese victory did 
not come in time to prevent the major 
Japanese offensive in central and south 
China in April 1944 that was meant to 
“destroy the-backbone of the Chinese army 
and force mecreased deterioration of the 
political regime” (p 310). The change 
of United States strategy that abandoned 
the idea of land operations in China in 
favor of the policy of “island hopping” 
finally led to the elimination of the plan 
for a south China landing—perhaps a last 
chance to bring about a restoration of the 
Chinese Nationalist army in co-operation 
with China’s Western allies. When re- 
stored to power, the National Government 
was financially and militarily unprepared 
for the task of resisting the new grave 
Communist threat 

The story that emerges from the author’s 
account ascribes, thus, to American policy 
a major share of the responsibility for 
the Chinese tragedy. The failure to aid 
financially and militarily at the right time 
and in the right way and the lack of 
insight which caused this neglect con- 
tributed to the Chinese disaster. In pro- 
viding the documented background for this 
much-argued chapter of Chinese history, 
the author has made a major contribution 
to our understanding of recent Chinese 
history. 

FRANZ MICHAEL 

Chairman 

Modern Chinese History Project 

University of Washington 

Seattle 
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DOCUMENTS AND COMMENTARIES 


edited by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. 


1964. 314 pages. Papar. $2.50. 


POLITICS, PARTIES, AND PRESSURE 
GROUPS, Fifth Edition 
by V. 0. Key, Jr. 

1964. 738 pages. $7.50. 


READINGS IN POLITICAL PARTIES 
AND PRESSURE GROUPS 
by Frank Munger and Douglas Price, 
Syracuse University. 

1964. 520 pages. Paper. $3.75. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
by Macdonald, Webb, Lewis, 
and Strauss. 
1964. 566 pages. Paper. $3.25. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, 
Sixth Edition 


by Claudius 0. Johnson and Associates. 


1964. 780 pages. Paper. $5.25. 


THE CASE FOR DEMOCRATIC 
CAPITALISM 
Harold Chase, University of Minnesota 


and Paul Dolan, University of Delaware 


1964. 148 pages. Paper. $1.95. 
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organized Decembar 14, 1889, to promote 
the progress of political and social science, 
especially soap publications and meetings. 
The Academy does not take sides in con- 
troverted questions, but seeks to gather and 
present reliable information to assist the pub- 
lic in forming an intelligent and accurate 
judgment. 


Meetings. The Academy holds an annual 
eee in the spring extending over two full 
ys 


Publications. THE ANNALS is the bi- 
monthly publication of The Academy. Each 
issue contains articles on some prominent so- 
cial or political problems, written at the invi- 
tation of the editors. These volumes consti- 
tute important reference works on the topics 
with which they deal, and they are exten- 
sively cited by authorities Shae deal the 
United States and abroad The papers pre- 
sented at the meetings of The Academy are 
included in THE ; 


Membership. Each member of The Acad- 
emy receives THE ANNALS and may at- 
tend the meetings of The Academy. Annual 
dues are $10.00 (for clothbound copies $14.00 
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per year). A life membership is $500. All 
Se ieee are to be made in United States 
ollars 


Libraries and other institutions may receive 
THE ANNALS paperbound at a cost of 
$10 00 per year, or clothbound at $14.00 per 
year. 


Single copies of THE ANNALS may be 
coset by nonmembers of The Academy for 
be 50 ($3.50 clothbound) and by members 

or $2.00 ($3.00 clothbound). A discount 
to members of 5 per cent is allowed on orders 
for 10 to 24 copies of any one issue, and of 
10 per cent on orders for 25 or more copies. 
These discounts a apply auly wae orders are 
placed directly with The Academy and not 
through agencies. The price to all book- 
stores and to all dealers is $2.50 per copy 
less 20 per cent, with no quantity discount 
It is urged that payment be sent with cach 
order. is will save the buyer the trans- 
portation charge and save The Academy the 
cost of carrying accounts and sending 
statements, 


All correspondence concerning The Acad- 
emy or THE ANNALS should be addressed 
to the Academy office, 3937 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19104. 


